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THE TOURIST TRADE IN CANADA 
1920.) .-7,. 51926 


In recent years the tourist trade has reached considerable proportions 
in Canada, having become an important source of reveme in certain sections of the 
country, and a factor that materially affects the international trade'balance. It 
represents the economic disposition of a national asset in which Canada is particularly 
rich, namely, its picturesque scenery, its invigorating climate, its opportunities for 
hunting, fishing and boating, as well ag for winter sports: - for the exvloitation of 
which a considerable capital exnenditure has been made on hotel accomodation, improved 
highways and other attractions. The expenditure of travellers coming to Canada from 
other countries on business is of similar ‘significance. 


It is impossible to obtain a direct record of expenditures of this kind, 
Moreover, even a rough estimate of the total is extremely difficult to make, visitors 
to Canada being of all classes, engaging in widely different activities or forms of 
recreation, remaining for. varying periods, with expenditures undoubtedly ranging from 
very small to very large amounts. 


: Various methods have been adopted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for obtaining a general idea of the amount and value of this trade, assembling the 
figures derived by each, and in this way arriving at’a sum total. By these various 
methods of calculation and cstimation, the details of which are explained further on in 
this report, the value of the tourist trade from other countries to Canada in the years 
1920 to 1926 is roughly indicated as follows:- 


1920 : $83,734,000 
1921 - 86, 394,000 
1922 Z 91,686,000 
1923 ~ 130,977,000 
1924 Ae 143’ 942000 
ii ese - 173,¢89 ,000 
1926 8 190,463,000 


Methods of Estimation for Different Types 
of Tourist Traffic 


The foreign tourist trade of Canada may be divided into three classes: 
(a) Tourists, entering Canada via ocean ports, a record of the mumber of saloon and 
steerage arrivals being kept by the Department of Immigration and Colonization; (b) 
Tourists entering Canada from the United States in automobiles, a record of the number 
of automobiles entering Canada for tourist purposes being kept by the Department of 
National Revenue; and (c)-Touristsentering Canada from the United States by Tail or 
steamer, of which no record is kept,. In Table I. herewith the estimated expenditure by 
each of these classes is shown, the following being the methods of estimation employed 
in each case: aS 
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(a) Tourists via. Ocean }Ports.-— > /lt.is .estimated! ‘that sin 1926 fourists who 
entéred Canada by ocean ports spent during their stay. $5,364,200. The statistics of 
the Department of Immigration and Colonization with regard to the number of arrivals 
for the years 1920-1926 were used as a basis for the estimate appearing under this 
headings With regard to the amount spent by each tourist: the United States Department 
of Commerce, in making an estimate of the expenditure of foreign tourists in the United 
States in 1925 places the total at $100 millions, including $27,000,000 estimated to 
have been spent by 400,000 Canadians. This would leave $73,000,000 as the expenditure 
jof some 136,110 non-immigrant aliens, exclusive of Canadians; entering the United States 
iin 1925 - an average of $537. Sir George Paish, in 1910, applied a figure of $1,000 
| for tourists via ocean ports to ‘the United States, but Prof. Jacob Viner, in his. work 
fon the Balance of Canadian International Indebtedness, 1900-1914, uses the figure of 
'$300 for steerage passengers, although endorsing Paish's figure of $1,000 for saloon 
ipassengers. The average for steerage passengers has been set in. the present calculation 
‘for Canada at $400, and at $600 for saloon passengers. ‘This produces a general average 
Tor all tourists, steerage and saloon, somewhat lower than the official United States 
figure, and this would apnear reasonable. 


No attempt has been made. to subdivide the expenditures of tourists via 
ocean ports, by provinces, but the totals are.shown in Table I. It will be scen that 
ithe years 1920 and 1921 are the high ones, reflecting post-war conditions. The fluct- 
}uations in these figures from year to year are duo to the number of tourists only, 
_the same average expcnditure being applied throughout. 


(db) Tourists entering Canada from the United States in Automobiles:- The 
‘most important factor in the rccent tourist trade of Canada is the automobile traffic 

| between Canada and the United States. It is difficult to estimate. .Tourists from the 
United States visit in Canadian homes, stoo in tourist camps and stay at summer resorts 
and hotcls, spending money in varying amounts. Again, at certain points, like Niagara 
Falls, Ont., large numbers of cars cross and rce=cross the international bridges, many 

of them remaining but a few hours, spending little or nothing in Canada, having obtained 
their gasoline and other supplies before crossing the line. It is estimated that 
tourists of this class in 1926 spent $105,771,000 in Canada. 


The Department of National Revenue has recorded the number of auto- 
mobiles entered from the United States for tourist purposes since 1919, though for the 
initial years 1919 to 1922, the figures are not considered authoritative. The entries 
arc divided under: (2) Cars admitted for a period not excceding twenty-four hours; 

(>) Cars admitted for one month, and (c) Cars admitted for a seriod exceeding oné month 
and not more than six months, The statistics as to the numbers of cars admitted for 

a period not éxcecding twenty-four hours are of doubtful value as a basis for making 
an estimate of the expenditure of tourists in Canada for less than one day, in view 

of the conditions surrounding the recording of these permits at the port of entry. 

For example, the Devartment of National Revenue stated in 1925 that the vort of St. 
Stephen, N.B., which showed an exceptionally large number of entries for one day for 
1924 and 1925 "is in a rather unusual position so far as keeping a record of automobile 
traffic is concerned, for the reason that there are at least ‘two bridges connecting 
that town with the town of Calais, Me. A very large number of automobiles cross from 
Calais to St. Stephen by one bridge and return by the other, repeating this, in a great 
many cases, many times in one day." The Department goes on to state that it is very 
difficult for the Collector to keep a record under these circumstances without counting 
the same car in his. statistics from two to perhaps ten or more times in the one day. 


4q 


An effort, however, is being: made to heave: the statistics represen’ a‘wecora-of tas 

actual tourist traffic at the frontier-ports, and the statistics for 1926 are corgid= 

ered to be ona better basis from this standpoint than those for'1925. .In the yxrésent 
estimate therefore the figures: for cars entering New Brunswick for e@ period not ex- 

ceeding- twenty-four hours have sei eee in “192 and 1925 to cotfmare with the 

1926 data. 


(+ Marious opinions have been expressed as to the average amourit exnended 
by these classes of tourists. In view .of this diversity, the Bureau of Statistics 
circularized many of the best-known authorities, including secretaries of boards of 
trade, automobile and tourist associations, immigration agents, United States 
consular agents in Canada, and customs officials at border ports, asking for their 
estimate of the average or typical total expenditure in Canada made per automobile of 
the three types recorded by the Department of National Revenue as above described. 

A large number of replies were received from: every province, and some valuable in- 
formation and sidelights on the point obtained. A typical comment pertinent to the 
difference of opinion with regard to twenty-four hour permits is as follo‘s: 


. "Automobile tourists coming in here do: not spend the amount of . 
money which people.imagine they'do . 4. Seventy-five ver cent of the 
automobile tourists stay with friends or else camp. out." 


Doubtless. there are border points where on holidays and Sundays many cross the line © 
to travel a few miles, pichicking on the Canadian: side but spending little. 


When the estimates above mantioned were examined, considereble disparity 
was found between those sent in from different localities. They were therefore com- 
piled by provinces and an average or median struck for each province, which was 
applied ta. the number of automobiles entered according to the returns’ of the Denart- 
ment of Nationd Revenue.’ The totals are shown in Table I, 


A. steady increase in expenditure by entecee from the United States in 
automobiles is shown, as is to be expected with the increasing use of the automobile. 
The statistics for 1920 and 1921 are not sufficiently reliable to be published by * 
provinces, but the totals in round numbers are included merely as an indication of 
the general trend,,and should be used with caution. Mes 


With regard to the statistics for the Province of Quebec; the Quebec 
Tourist Association does not issue a total figure nor make an ostimaté of be prob- 
able duration of stay in Canada of cars entered on permits. of one month or six 
months, The rate of expenditure applied by the Bureau in ‘the present estimate is 
higher than that of the Association for twenty-four hour permits, but is in 
substantial agreement for cars:entered for a month end six months, if an‘average 
stay of nine and forty-four days respectively are allowed. -The Roads Department of 
the Province of Quebec in their annual report for 1926 quote "a consérvative estimate! 
which "sets at $45,000,000 the sum spent by American motorists alohe in 1925, This 
sum must have risen to fifty millions in 1926, and nothing prevents it from rising 
still more." The present estimate therefore is somewhat higher than that of the 
Tourist Association, but lower than that of the Roads Devartment,. 


The estimate for Ontario is greater than that of the Ontario Tourist 
Association, which sets the total tourist expenditure in Ontario at $40 millions in 


fae 
1925, whilst the Bureau credits motorists from:the United States with that amount. It- 
is lower, however., than several other recent estimates, 


The figures for the Maritime Provinces have been grouped together in the 
estimate for automobile tourist expenditures. Many .tourists.to Nova Scotia enter 
Canada in New Brunswick, end the situation at the. border ports has already been men- 
tioned. . rere. 


The figures for the Western rrovinces; are, based on estimates received from 
these provinces, though the estimate for British Columbia is less than those of the 
local tourist associations. Probably, however, .a larger proportion of British Columbia 
tourist trade is via rail and. steamer from the United States, for which no.scparation 
by provinces has been attempted. 


(ce). Tourists entering Canada. from the United States by Rail and Stcamer.-~ 
There are no direct records of the number of tourists entering Canada from the United 
States in this manner, The figures of immigration from the United States do not 
afford a basis in the absence of comprehensive data regarding non-immigrants. 
Similarly, although the total numbers of 1assengers carried on Canadian railways is 
known by months, and these show marked seasonal variations, the foreign tourist 
element cannot be computed. 


In an attempt to measure the value of the tourist trade to Canada by rail, 
the principal railways with connecting lines in Canada and the United States were 
circularized, and statistics obtained.as-to the number of passengers travelling from 
Canadian. to United States points, and from United States to.Canadian points, for 
the year 1926. For 1925 insufficient replics were received upon which to base an_ 
estimate. For 1926, the statistics furnished by the railways showed a total ,of) 2,- 
302,000 passengers ticketed from United States to Canadian points, including in avid 
total also some passengers ticketed from United States to United States points 
through Canada. Some means of estimating what proportion of this passenger traffic 
should be considered as tourists from the United States to Canada, and what proport- 
ion tourists from Canada.ta the United Btates, had to be found. It is natural to 
suppose that in view of the greater population of the United States and its density 
along the border, the tourist trade to Canada would be heavier, and the statistics of 
automobile tourists would seem to bear this out. In 1926, the statistics of the 
Department of National Revenue show that 2,076,255 cars were entered at Canadian ports 
from the United States, but only 346,387 were entered at United States ports from 
Canada. Probably more people proportionately to the total tourists from the United 
States would travel in automobiles, than from Canada, for there were 12 persons to 
every passenger automobile registered in Canada in 1925 and only 5.7 persons in the 
United States. Making a calculation on the basis of these assumptions, it will be 
found that the ratio of Canadian tourists by rail or steamer, to those. of the United 
States is 1 to 2.8. i 


Applying this ratio to the number of passengers ticketed from United States 
to Canadian points in 1926, namely, 2,302, 000, it is estimated that the number of 
passengers to Canada from the United States in 1926 was 1,696,000, and the number of 
passengers to the United States, 606,000. From the former must be deducted the number 
of immigrants, namely, 18,038, leaving the estimated number of tourists from the 
United States to Canada by rail at 1,678,000. 


i 
bale 


For the returns received from railway companies for both 15925 and 1926, only 
64.5 per cent of the number of passengers carried in 1926 were carried in 1925. On 
this basis, 64.5 per cent of the 1926 number, or 1,093,920 tourists entered Canada in 
1925 from the United States. 


It should be remembered that the above figures do not include tourists 
entering Canada by steamer, and also that some in transit traffic through Canada is 
included. There are no. means of estimating wnat ‘these amounts are, and the situation is 
further complicated by the fact thet some round-trip tickets, allowing for stop-overs 
in Canada, may be included in the in transit traffic. 


The above figures relate only to numbers of tourists but they should be 
compared with current estimates: of expenditures. The Tourist Association of Ontario | 
has estimated the total tourist trade by rail and steamer as sixty per cent of that 
of the similar trade by automobile. This works out at a considerably higher figure than 
is estimated by the United States Deovartment of Commerce for the same type of trade 
to Canada. On the other hand, in provinees like British Columbia and Nova Scotia, 
automobile trade is less important ocroportionately to total tourist trade than in 
Ontario and juebec. The Chairman of the Vancouver Publicity Bureau, for example, in 
discussing the tourist trade of British Columbia in 1924 expréssed the view thet auto- 
mobile traffic was then only twenty-five per cent of the total tourist trade in that 
Province, and this situation no doubt obtained. throughout Western Canada, It may also 
be assumed that visitors by rail and steamer spend more on the whole per capita than 
do the visitors by automobile, By assuming in the present estimate that the expendit- 
ure of tourists from the United States to Caneda by rail and steamer, is seventy-five 
per cent that of tourists in automobiles, the estimated expenditure in 1926 was $79,- 
657,000. Comparing this with the estimate of 1,678,000 tourists arrived at from the 
returns from the railway companies, this would show an average expenditure by each 
tourist of $47. The General Passenger Agent of one of the large railway companies 
estimates that the average stay of each rail tourist in Canada is five days, which 
would appear reagonable, 


Statistics. are not available to enable us to make the same comparison for 
previous years back to 1920, and the increased use of the automobile in the United 
States since 1920 has made it unsafe to apply the same proportion throughout. In the 
present estimate therefore, an adjustment has been made in the percentage used accord- 
ing to the population per motor vehicle in the United States in éach year. The popu- 
lation per motor vehicle and the percentage applied in each year are as follows: 


Year Population per Motor Percentage 
Veni cle? in WS. as 


Lo 20% eee TL Jk 163 
1921 : ii cshae 156 
1gre 9 : : 127 
1923 {se . 105 
192k Gert vet 99 
Lo2 we: oat | 81 
1926 53 7 oe tater ee 


wi Fe 


some allowance should also be made for thc differonce in orice lovels betwoon 
1920 and 1926, and on examination of the index number of retail prices, it Wes thought 
advisable to add twenty-five por cent to the 1920 figures and ten ver cent fo the 1921 
total expenditures. Most of the calculations in the present estimate arc based dn 
1925 and 1926 statistics, and if 1925 retail wriccs are considored as 100, 1920 and 
1921 are 125 and 110 respectively, 


Expenditure of Tourists in Hotels.~ As a further check, 2n cndeavour vas 
| made to collect information direct from the hotels in Canada as to the amount of oes 
helt With them for room, board, end other hotel accomodation, as one of the ir mor ony 
atems of tourist expenditure. Directories of hotels in Canada were obtained, ane 
every hotcl on the list circularized. A representative rooly was reccived, including 
mrcturns from all sizes of hotcls. The voroportion of rooms in the hotcls from which 
/returns wore reccived was compared with the vroportion of rooms in the hotcls circular- 
ized, by provinces, and an estimated expenditure calculated as shown in the following 
table: ; 

Exvenditures of Tourists from Other Countries in 

Canadian Hotels, 1924 and 1925. 


y 


1924 1925 
: fe yo $ 
Western Provinces Ly 03 361 WD, 238,073. 
Ontario 10,467, 8 it, 001; 282 
quebec (504s 6 50s, Tab 
Maritime Provinces 1,095, 350 el 
Totals 26 Heh 136 992, 801 


i 
Expenditures of Canadian Tourists in Other Countries 


While the tourist trade in Canada is of great importance, it must be viewed 
also in relation to the expenditure by Canadian tourists an Other countries, 
Particularly in any estimate of the effect of the tourist trade on the ‘trade balance 
Of Canada, .In Table II accordingly an estimate has been orepared on @ similar bagis 
mo that for the tourist trade in Canada, Here also there arc no stetistics bearing 
directly on the subject. 


Canadian tourists heve bcen separated into three classes: (a) Canadian 
tourists leaving by occan ports, (b) Canadian tourists to the United States in auto- 
mobiles, and (¢) Canadian hguutets Lol vne Uiwined States by neil or steamer. 


For the first of these classes, the records of the Department of Immigration 
and Colonization of the number of "Returning Canadians" via occan ports, for the years 
1920 to 1926, have been used as a basis. These records show saloon and stecrage 
Mpassengers separately, and in the present estimate an average expenditure of $1,000 
for each saloon passenger, and $400 for each steerage passenger have been avolied to 
these numbers. The amount for saloon passengers is the same as used by Professor Viner 
in his calculation for 1900-1914, and $200 less than the figure used by the United 
States for the expenditure of their tourists.abroad. This seems reasonable, owing 
to the greater number of wealthy Americans who visit‘Burove, ‘For Seer passengers 
Viner's estimate of $300 has been increased to $400, in view of the high orices 


vet § 
since 1914, Ms in accordance with the estimate of expenditure by foreign tourists in 
Canada. 
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With regard to motor tourists from Canada to the United States, the Department 
of National Revenue has recorded since 1922 the total immber cf cats exported annually 
TOr tourist purposes, but there is no subdivision as to the length of time for which 
they are tourin An estimated expenditure of $120 per car has been applied to these 
numbers, and this would appear to be confirmed dy the estimate of the United Statc 
Department of Commerce, in 1925, which amounts tc $27, yee 000 as compared with $26, - 
769,000 in the present Gstimate. This U. S. estimate is on a basis of 400,000 Canad- 
ian visitors, but in 1925 the number of cars exported from Canada for touring purposes 
Woeweese0/7 Which at the low average of 2 person per’ car would exceed the’ Uy §. 
estimate. The above estimate of $120 ver car is therefore conservative. 


¥or the years 1920 and 1921 there are no statistics of the numbers of cars 
egported for touring purposes, so no attcmpt has been made to estimate the tourist 
trade to the United States during these years. 


For tourists to the United States by rail and steamer there are no statistics 
bearing directly on the point. From the statistics abtained from railway companies 
above quoted, with regard to passengers ticketed from Canada to the United States, a 
total of 606,000 was obtained for 1926 and 490,870 for 1925; this does not include 
in transit traffic, as the figures for passengers ticketed from the United States to 
Canada did. By applying seventy-five over cent to the estimate for expenditures by 
motor tourists in the United States in 1926, a total of $41,174,500, is arrived at, 
which works out at approximately $51 per rail tourist. This is higher than she 
Similar figure for the tourist from the United States to Canada, but is thought 
reasonable in view of the numbers of Canadians who go ce for the winter months, 

For these reasons the same procedure has vwecn followed for Canadian tourists to the 
United States by rail and steamer as for United States oe sts to Canada. The per- 
centage applied has been 75 weighted according to the population per motor vehicle 

in Canada in each year, No adjustment for prices fluctuations was necessary, as no 
estimate has been made for the years 1920 and 1921 when the large differences occurred. 


The totals for the years 1922 to 1926 of expenditures of Canadian tourists 
y in other countries, as compared with the exponditures of tourists from other countries 
1) in Canada are.as follows: 


Expenditures of Exoenditures of Excess. of Exocnditures 
Yoar Canadian Tourists Tourists from Qther On Nourisvs 1 rom Onmer 
ee ee ES Sin Countrie eos sr Canadians 
1922 46 , O4G, 000 91,586, 000 us 646,000 
192 50,735,000 130,977,000 80,22, 000 
192 5S, 834,000 148,942,000 99,058, 000 
1925 67,395,000 173,289, 000 105,894, 000 
1926 90.043, 000 190,467,000 100,420, 000 
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showed a slight decrease from the 1925 figurc. The statistics nevertheless demonstrate 
how valuable an asset to Canada is her tourist attraction. It consitutes an ‘invisible! 
export which is surpassed in value only by wheat among the seventy leading commodities 
exported from Canada in the fiscal year 1926-27, and if the ‘invisible! import of 
expenditures of Canadian tourists in other countries is deducted, the balance repre- 
sents an item exceeded in value only by the exports of wheat and newsprint paper. 

The increase of this asset still further depends not oniy on additional numbers of 
tourists from other countries, but also on the extent to which Canadians "see Canada 
first" when they decide to travel. 


The Bureau of Statistics is issuing the present estimate in view of 
the many conflicting rcparts which are being circulated. Though many of the details 
of the calculation are estimates, it is believed that the data are as rcliable as can 
be secured with the information now available. It is hoped moreover to improve the 
sources wpon which the estimate is based as ovportunity affords. 


Ottawa, 9 August, 1927. 
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Although the word tourist became current only early in the nineteenth century, 
tourist travel is by no means a new phenomenon. From very early times the lure of the 
unknown tempted adventurous spirits to embark upon voyages of exploration whilst a 
more general incentive for travel was supplied by the rise of trade and commerce. (1) 
Travel for pleasure, health and education, rather than for profit, was known in the 
ancient Greek world and, facilitated by the Roman genius for road building, was quite 
common in the Roman Empire. With the break up of the Empire travel languished al- 
though during the Middle Ages pilgrimages, such as the Crusades, and journeys of 
students to mediaeval centres of learning partook somewhat of the nature of tourist 
travel. Down to the nineteenth century, however, travel was difficult, dangerous, ex- 
pensive and of extremely limited proportions. 


The nineteenth century brought a decided revival. With the expansion of 
trade, the liberation of time and the increase in wealth as a result of the factory 
system,as well as the improvement in methods of transportation by land and sea, 
travel became possible to increasing numbers of people. In the later nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries the tourist movement grew apace with many countries as 
Austria, France, Switzerland and Italy deriving a substantial annual income therefrom. 


To the outbreak of the Great War travel was the prerogative of the leisured 
and wealthy classes. In ‘the post war period it has become, to a-large extent, a move- 
ment of the masses. With the breaking down of racial barriers and class distinctions 
and the redistribution of wealth as a result of the War, with greater leisure following 
improved methods of production coupled with improvement in and cheapening of trans- 
portation, travel has become possible to ever increasing masses of people. The 
development of the automobile and the widespread building of good roads have been im~ 
portant factors in the phenomenal increase of tourist travel between neighbouring 
countries in recent years. Travel between Canada and the United States reaches very 
large proportions being much greater than that over any other international boundary. 


The advantages of travel have been extolled by writers both ancient and 
modern. "If the passenger visits better countries", said Samuel Johnson "he may 
learn to improve his own and if fortune carries him to worse he may learn to enjoy 
it". H. T. Buckle puts travel side by side with gunpowder and the discoveries mace 
by political economy as the three chief agents which in modern times had lessened 
the love of war.(2) A recent writer says, "Nothing has contributed more than travel.. 


(1) The earliest Hebrew term for trader was synonymous with traveller (Hastings, 
Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IV, p. 802.) 


(2) H. T. Buckle, History of Civilization in England, 1878 edition, Vol. I. 
pp. el9 ff. 
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to rending the veil of ignorance; to enlightening the human mind and extending the 
compass of its vision; to stimulating new desires and creating an effective demand and 
outlet for the commodities and enterprises of other localities, countries and nations; 
to breaking down national and international barriers, hatreds and prejudices; to 
effecting a more intimate intercourse amongst the different races of the world and 
creating a more sympathetic understanding amongst them, whilst establishing the fact of 
their common brotherhood, and, in general, to raising the tone of life and the character 
of mankind to a higher level". (1) ; 


From an economic standpoint the market for goods and services furnished by an 
influx of tourists is not only a lucrative source of revenue for individuals and whole 
districts, but is, for many countries, an important factor in the balance of inter- 


national payments. The expenditure of foreign visitors in a country has the same effect, 


insofar as its influence upon the balance of trade concerned, as the export of 
additional commodities would have. Instead of sending goods and services to consumers 
abroad, the latter are induced to move to the goods and services. Thus, tourist traffic 
is an invisible export which helps many countries to pay for the goods and services they 
buy from other countries or to pay interest on the money they borrow from abroad. 


The growing realization of the importance of tourist travel has led to a 
great number of measures by Governments and others to encourage it in every possible 
way especially by extensive advertising in foreign countries and by the simplification 
of vexatious customs and immigration formalities. In 1954 the Dominion Government es- 
tablished the Canadian Travel Bureau to undertake tourist travel promotion as a 
national effort in co-operation with the various tourist travel and publicity agencies, 
Both public and private, throughout the Dominion. The Bureau is assisted by an Advisory 
Gouncil consisting of the Directors of Information of the Provincial Governments, 
representatives of the Dominion Departments and Services interested in tourist travel 
promotion and members of the Executive Committee of the Canadian Association of Tourist 
and Publicity Bureaus. 


Canada’s tourist traffic represents the economic disposition of natural 
attributes in which this country is particularly rich, including a wide range of 
picturesque scenery, an invigorating climate, unrivalled opportunities for hunting, 
fishing end other sports, for the exploitation of which a gonsiderable capital ex- 
penditure has been made on hotel accommodation, highway improvement and other 
Attractions. Of our single commodity exports only wheat and paper rank with tourist 
traffic in importance tals in several of the recent depression years the latter has sur- 
passed both. 


Tourist travel, which must be classed as a luxuy,inevitably declines in time 
of depression. The value of Canada's tourist business reached its high point in 1929 
when the estimated expenditures of foreign tourists within the country amounted to 
approximately $309,000,000 while the expenditures of Canadian tourists abroad totalled 
approximately #122,000,000. With shrinking incomes and the other concomitants of 
depression there were progressive declines until the low level of $117,000,000 was 
reached in 1935. In 1934 a slight increase was recorded. During 1935 and 1936 
recovery was more rapid and it is expected that within reasonable time the value of 
Canada's tourist travel will surpass pre-depression levels. 
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\L) Ao J. Norval, The Tourist Industry, pp. 15 and 16, 
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A statistical study of Canada's tourist trade is presented in the following 
pages. Various methods have been used to obtain an idea of the extent and value of 
this business. It is impossible, of -course, to obtain a direct record of tourist (1) 
expenditures and even a rough estimate is extremely difficult to make since visitors 
‘to Canada are of all classes, ‘engaged in different activities or forms of recreation, 
remaining for varying periods and spending from very small to very considerable 
amounts, While many of the details which follow are necessarily estimates and, there. 
fore, subject to revision, care has been taken to base them upon as complete and 
reliable information as can be secured and it is believed they are reasonably correc: 


EXPENDITURES IN CANADA OF TOURISTS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 


The total expenditures in Canada of tourists from other countries in the 
years 1920--36 are estimated to have been approximately as follows: 


1920 ,.oc. $ 83,734,000 1926 ..... $201,167,000 1982 ..... $212,448,000 
1921°;.0058° 86,394,000 ' 1927 ..s06° 238,477,000 1938 ..... 117,124,000 
1922 ocooe 91,686,000 1928 ..... 275,830,000 1934 ..... 145,974,000 
1923 2c. 130,977,000 1929 ;.... 309,379,000 1935 ...... 214,778,000 
1924 ...0. 173,002,000 1930 ..... 279,238,000 1936 ..... 255,763,000 
ee at ge 1 05. 91:'7.4, 000m 1951 eae s  -~ 250.776; 000 


Visitors to Canada fall into two broad classes (1) persons arriving via 
ocean ports .and (2) persons arriving via the United States boundary. The latter 
may be subdivided according to the various methods of transport whether by automobile, 
rail, steamer, ferry, airplane, etc. The estimated expenditures of tourists in these 
categories during 1935 and 1936 were as follows: 


Estimated Expenditures in Canada of Tourists from Other Countries, 
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1936 . 1935 
TA LEE Cea ee AG a ety ee Game COO a eee ee Cem 
Entering via Ocean Ports 
First Class 2,550,000 3,271,000 
Cabin 4,816,000 3,895,000 
Other (tourist, third, etc.) 3,080,000 2,951,000 
Total 10,446,000 10,117,000 
Entering via the United States 
Boundary 
By Automobile 
Cars on Tourist Permit 
48 = hour - . 45,549,000 37 , 906 ,000 
60 = day 113, 329,000 93,771,000 
6 ~ month 595,000 485,000 
Total 159,473,000 132,162,000 
By Rail 49,877,000 
By Steamer: 14,967,000 ) cd beta 
Other Visitors 
Ferry, Airplane, Bus, etc.) £1,000,000 19000000 
TOTAL Sonera gates 255,763,000 ____ 214,778,000 


(1) The term tourist is here used in a broad sense as comprising temporary visitors 
on commercial, professional, educational and other missions as well as those 
travelling solely for pleasure. 
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1. Tourists Entering Canada via Ocean Ports. 


Statistics of non-immigrants entering Canada via ocean ports, as compiled by 
the Immigration Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, were used as the basis 
of this estimate. These entries’ numbered 12,924 in 1956, an increase of 5.7 p.c. over 
the preceding year. Passengers travelling first class declined from 2,726 in 1935 to 
2,125 in 1936. Cabin class passengers rose from 4,582 to 5,666 and other classes 
(tourist, third, etc.) from 4,919 to 5,133. Comparative figures of non-immigrant 
arrivals via ocean ports for the years 1929-36 are shown below. 


Non=Immigrant Arrivals by Ocean Ports 


a eee RE AED I AE ETE) A EET AEN NE RAREST EEO | NS 


Class of Steamship 


____Pasgage 1986 °° 1935") + 1984" =" 1955 Moose) Progr) a osu oes 
First 2,125 2,726 33,714. 2;258' "2, 445°) “Blase 2, 7e0 ease 
Cabin 5,666 4,582 3,917 3,374 3,929 4,389 5,510 5,906 
Other (tourist 

third, etc.) 5,135 | 4,919 4,500 4,018 © “4,561 '"’5;a0e =) 4seea ea rar 
Total 12,924 125227 11,531 9,650 10,755 Leyes 12,578 13,472 


Of the visitors arriving by ocean ports in 1936, 8,009 came from the British 
Isles, 290 from France, 222 from Germany and 478 from other European countries. China 
sent 595 visitors, Japan 498, Australia 550 and New Zealand 315. For further details see 
appendix 1. ; 


No direct information concerning the expenditures of these visitors is avail-_ 

able but the average rates used ($1,200 for first class, $850 for cabin and $600 for 

other passengers) are somewhat higher than the average expenditure rates reported by 
Similar classes of Canadian travellers to overseas ‘countries. This is thought reason- 
able since the latter includes considerable numbers of British born and foreign 

born on visits home in consequence of which their expenditures for subsistence are ) 
materially lessened. The total expenditures of our visitors via ocean ports’are, Rants | 
fore, estimated at $10,446,000 in 1936 as compared with $10,117,000 in thee k | 


&. Tourists Entering Canada via the United States Boundary. 


Travel across the Canadian-Unii:d States boundary is so heavy and complex that 
it is extremely difficult to record and classify all border crossings. It is necessary, 
however, to divide the total crossings into a large number of classes if the experiditures 
involved are to be estimated with even approxim’ @¢ accuracy. With the co-operation of 
both the United States and Canadian Immigration and Customs Services, progress is being 
made in the more detailed classifying of this movement and in the collecting of samples 
of expenditure. 


Visitors to Canada via the United States boundary enter by automobile, bus, 
railway, steamer, ferry, airplane and on foot, 


(a) By Automobile. - The Dominion Department of National Revenue records the 
number of United States automobiles imported into Canada for touring purposes, dividing 
them into three groups according to the kind of permit received. The numbers in each 
of these groups during the years 1980-6 were as follows: 


aa 
Foreign Automobiles Importec into Canada for Touring Purposes. 


1936 1935 1934 1953 1932 1931 1930 


—_ 


Admitted for a Period not exceeding 24 hours, 1950-54 
and for_e Period not exceeding 48 hours, 1935-56 (1) 


Entering by Ports in 
Maritime Provinces 558,611 495,799 127,430 108,571 234,922 241,076 243,375 


Quebec 247,620 222,209 204,679 199,313 222,801 244,770 268,538 
Ontario 1,967,623 1,814,728 1,949,207 1,844,643 2,497,384 2,834,427 3,470,589 
Manitoba 30,885 27,518 24,136 22,241 31,999 30,144 35,043 
Saskatchewan 18,019 17,511 15,421 13,287 16,098 19,629 20,577 
Alberta 18,124 14,540 13,483 11,651 17,720 26,592 24,345 
British Columbia 39,433 40,636 39,092 33,712 49,466 42,854 47,633 

~ Canada 2,880,265 2,632,941 2,373,648 2,233,418 3,070,390 3,439,492 4,110;100 


Admitted for a Period not exceeding 60 days 
Entering by Ports in 


Maritime Provinces 60,408 51,762 53,016 45,124 53,268 60,662 57,876 
Quebec 302,369 259,628 220,885 237,007 313,243 400,748 380,020 
Ontario 696,552 559,042 523,155 494,304 552,011 857,095 693,607 
Manitoba 15,168 13,273 10,656 9,455 11,593 14,451 15,892 
Saskatchewan 6,458 .5,456 4,605 4,412 4,632 4,855 5,734 
Alberta 7,414 5,690 4,648 3,713 3,854 5,362 6,174 
British Columbia 104,566 76,166 70,906 69,121 94,366 126,580 137,728 

Canada 1,192,935 971,017 887,871 865,136 1,032,967 1,469,753 1,297,030 
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Admitted for a Period not exceeding Six Months 
Enterin Ports in 


Maritime Provinces 226 210 50 80 61 72 70 
Quebec 40 56 70 65 102 417 1,412 
Ontario 852 747 138 150 191 198 407 
Manitoba 18 14 25 4 12 73 93 
Saskatchewan 54 16 i 2 6 3 289 
Alberta 24 4 4 2 1 - ~ 
British Columbia 109 81 43 30 47 41 57 
Canada 1,523 1,128 329 333 420 744 2,528 


—— 


(1) In 1935 the 24 hour permit period was extended to 48 hours. 


Of the 1,192,955 cars entering Canada via the ¥. S boundary in 1936 on 60-day 
permits, 1,192,251 were of United States registration while 034 came iio ouer countries, 
including Hawaii, Mexico, Alaska, Canal Zone, Newfoundland and Cuba. Of the United 
States carg the majority came from the states bordering on Canada although every state 
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in the Union was represented. 24.3 per cent of the United States cars came from New 
York, 21.8 per cent from Michigan, 8.4 per cent from Vermont and 6.1 per cent from 
Washington. For further details see appendix ¢. 


The expenditures of United States motorists on tourist permits are estimated 
largely upon the basis of data obtained from questionnaires distributed by border 
officisia to these motorists and returned to the United States Department of Commerce 
which compiles the data. Similar questionnaires are distributed to Canadian motorists 
proceeding to the United States for touring purposes and returned to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Various collateral data are also considered in arriving at the 
average expenditure rates which are applied to the different classes. Summarized state- 
ments ef the questionnaire ‘results appear in the appendixes to this report. 


The average expenditure of motorists on 48-hour permits, as shown by the 
questionnaires, was $17.85 as compared with $16.49 in 1935. This average rate was 
applied to the number of cars in this class except for an adjustment necessitated by 
local conditions prevailing along the New Brunswick border. (1) The estimated ex- 
penditures of motorists on 48-hour permits are, therefore, placed at $45,549,000 as 
compared with $37,906,000 in 1935. 


The average expenditure rate computed from the questionnaire returns received 
by the United States Department of Commerce from motorists on 60-day tourist permits 
was only $75.20 as compared with $96.57 in 1935. Because of the smallness of the sample 
and the fact that a considerable proportion of persons who reported stayed for 
relatively short periods, the sample was not considered to be sufficiently representative} 
of average conditions to be entirely reliable. Some account was taken, therefore, of 
other available information, especially of some data collected by the Canadian Travel 
Bureau from persons who had written for information and afterwards spent vacations in 
Canada, a type of tourist whose expenditures, however, are likely to be considerably 
higher than the general average. Generally higher tourist outlays in 1936 might 
reasonably be expected in view of improved economic conditions and some expansion of in- 
comes, although even a slight decline in the average length of stay would exert a down=- 
ward pull upon the average expenditure. Both 48-hour and 6-month motorists reported 
higher expenditures. On the basis of these various types of data it was decided to 
adopt a rate for this class of $95 per car as compared with £96.57 the previous year. 
The expenditures of motorists on 60-day permits are, LIAS estimated at $113,329,00 
as compared with $93,771,000 in 1935. 


A much larger sampling and one which covers practically every month in the ye 
will be undertaken by the United States Department of Commerce this year. This, it is 
expected, will provide a check on the accuracy of the above tentative rate. 


The average expenditure of the six-month permit cars which reported was $450 
as compared with $430.09 in 1935. As the number of cars in this class is small and thei 
effect upon the total expenditure estimate slight in any case, this rate was accepted 
without question and the total expenditures for the class, therefore, estimated at 
$595,000 as compared with $485,000 the previous year. 
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(1) As many cars cross the New Brunswick boundary for very short periods the ex- 
pendi.tures involved are estimated as below the general average. The general average 
rate of $17.85 per car was applied to 200,000 of the 558,611 cars entering New Brunswick 
on 48-hour permits in 1936, and an average rate of $1.50 per car to the remainder. The 
general questionnaire average of $16.49 was applied to 140,000 of the 495,799 cars 
-entering New Brunswick on 48-hour permits in 1955 and an average rate of $1 00 to the 
remainder. 
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The total expenditures of motorists on tourist permits in cars entering Canacu. 
by ports in the various provinces, with comparative figures for 1935, were as follows: 


936 1935 
¢ 

Maritime Provinces. ..o0.00000 9,948 ,000 7,753,000 
City hee mare seer apatites alt 33,163,000 28,761,000 
Ontardoctautitivn dawns dois Sona 101, 678,000 84,255,000 
Mani tob ad iawielb.c.o. ceeds sict dic 1,999,000 1,742,000 
Saskatchewan. soccovscogooue 959,000 822,000 
AIPETUGy sade ueuse e+ cpl poles 1,039 ,Q00 791,000 
British Columbia. . e92000900 00 10,687 3000 te 8,060,000 

Ptadans her ans 159,473,000 132,162,000 


It should be noted that the above expenditures are not necessarily made in 
the province specified since the cars may visit other provinces before leaving Canada 
For example, many tourists to the Rocky Mountain District in Alberta enter Canada via 
ports in the other western provinces and most tourists to Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island enter Canada via ports in New Brunswick. 


The Department of National Revenue issues tourist permits for automobiles 
whose occupants enter Canada solely for purposes of pleasure or health. Certain ather 
classes of vehicles, such as those of business travellers, buses on regular routes, 
etc. enter under travellers’ vehicle permits. Such permits, each of whith may cover 
several crossings, numbered 44,400 in 1935 and 59,555 in 1936. The expenditures of 
many persons entering Canada on such permits exercise precisely the same effect upon 
our balance of payments as do those of motorists entering under tourist ~permit. (See 
page 8 ). 


(b) By Rail and Steamer. - Prior to 1956 the movement of United States 
visitors to Canada by rail and steamer and the corresponding movement of Canadians 
to the United States were estimated on the basis of data obtained from the principa 
railway and steamship companies on the number of tickets sold for travel from one 
country to the other. As no definite information was available concerning the 
respective proportions of Canadians and Americans in the totals, a division into the 
two categories was made by a more or less arbitrary method which has been fully ex- 
plained in previous reports. 


In 1936 the Canadian Department of Immigration, at our request, instituted 
a more detailed classification of tourist entries into Canada via the United States 
boundary, segregating the entries by train and boat. These are shown below: 


Tourist Entries from the United States by Train a i Boat (1). 1936. 


. Train Boat 
Nova Scotias>.ccoccsccv0cvcvs0ys00 = 35,970 
New Brunswick: .occouccoscyocvoce 21,528 14,096 
Guebecwiniare tie won suness ow vdeo 131,694 6,121 
Ontariososscvocrsvocvovvse0000000 615,441 75,545 
Manitodascocesosccodn0qn00000000 16,355 ba 
Saskatchewan. oo. cccccccv00000000 14,258 aa 
Alberta. oscoccccv0ss 000000900000 577 6,661 
British Columbias50500cccv00000 31,652 111,017 
Yukon. . PO9FGOODFDONGOAOA0DDOGROOINU0D a ee ee rae 245 

Total 831,285 249,451 
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(1) Exclusive of ferry. 
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In 1936, as in the previous year, the United States Department of Commerce 
sampled this type of travel by questionnaire. The average expenditure per person of 
rail travellers, according to the 1936 sample, was $48.74 and of steamer travellers 
#47.40 as compared with $60.91 and $52.93, respectively, in 1935. The combined rate for 
the two classes, according to the 1935 sample,was $58.05 but because of doubt as to 
whether some of the returns included railway fare spent in Canada, the rate was 
arbitrarily increased to $67.73. Because of difficulties incidental to the inauguration 
of a new type of questionnaire and the attainment of the most effectual distribution 
thereof, neither sample was regarded as wholly satisfactory. Available collateral in- 
formation indicated that the expenditures of this type of tourist averaged about the 
same in 1936 as in the previous year. Pending a further check by the 1957 questionnaire 

esults, a compromise rate of $60 was adopted and the 1925 estimate for this class was 
revised on the same basis. The expenditures of tourists entering Canada by railway in 
1936 are, therefore, estimated at $49,877,000 and of those entering by steamer at 
£14,967,000 as compared with a total of $53,499,000 for the two classes in 1935. 


(c) By Bus, Ferry, Airplane, etc. = As stated above, the expenditures of many 
persons entering Canada on travellers’ vehicle permits exercise much the same effect 
upon our balance of payments as do the expenditures of motorists entering on tourist 
permits. With the data at present available it is extremely difficult to make even an 
approximately accurate estimate of the amounts involved in this and certain other types 
of travel over the Canadian-United States border such as that by bus, ferry, etc. The 
expenditures of visitors from the United States other than those of motorists on tourist 
permit and of rail and steamer travellers are placed tentatively at $21,000,000 in 1936 
and $19,000,000 in 1935. These are to be regarded, however, merely as convenient 
arbitrary figures, pending a more intensive study of this field and an 
attempt to collect more qadéquate data especially respecting motorbus traffic. 


The value of total foreign tourist expenditures in Canada is estimated at 
#255,763,000 as compared with the revised estimate for 1935 of $214,778,000. 


EXPENDITURES OF CANADIAN TOURISTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES , 


The expenditures of foreign tourists in Canada must be viewed also in relation 
to the expenditures of Canadian tourists in foreign countries, particularly in any 
estimate of the effect of the tourist trade on the general balance of payments. Canadian 
moesaee expenditures, estimated on a similar basis to those in the preceding section, are 
shown belows 


Estimated Expenditures of Canadian Tourists in Other Countries. 


1956 1935 
Overseas Countries ¢ $ ¢ $ 
First Class 2,699,000 3, 638 ,000 
Cabin " 5,202,000 4,198,000 
Other (tourist, third, etc.) 10,435,00 8,667 ,000 
Total 18,336,000 16,503,000 
The United States 
By Automobile 
Leaving by Ports in 
Maritime Provinces 1,372,000 1,054,000 
Quebec 12,543,000 11,883,000 
Ontario 20,861,000 18,920,000 
Manitoba 1,331,000 1,641, 
Saskatchewan 774,000 567 ,000 
Alberta 548 ,000 381,000 
British Columbia 6,582,000 5,721,000 
Total 43,811,000 40,167 ,000 
By Rail and Steamer 25, 658 ,000 22,950,000 
By Ferry, Airplane, 
Bus, etc. __ 14,000,000 12,000,000 
TOTAL 99,805,000 91,600,000 
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1. Canadian Tourists to Qverseas Countries. 


Estimates of Canadian tourist expenditures in overseas countries are based 
on two classes of data (a) statistics of returning Canadians via ocean ports as 
recorded by the Immigration Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources and (bh) 
samples of expenditure secured by questionnaires to passport applicants. 


Returning Canadians via ocean ports in 1956 aggregated 35,899 as compared 
with 28,152 in 1935. First class passengers declined from 3,054 to 2,266 but cabin 
class passengers increased from 5,399 to 6,690 and other passengers (tourist, third, 
etc.) from 19,699 to 24,945.. A considerable part of this increase was, no doubt, 
due to the Vimy Pilgrimage. Comparative figures for the years 1929-36 are show 
below: 

Returned Canadians via Ocean Ports. 


1936 1935 1934 1933 £956 pie cLISL 1930 1929 


Se ~ 


Class of Steamship _ 


Accommodation Pa el PARE Ns ee iene 
First 2,266 3,054 25989 2,707 & 887 2,758 55284) °2,815 
Cabin 6,690 5,599 5,202 5,073 5, 588 5,892 §85948 (115253 
Other (tourist, 
_thire, etc.) 24,943 19,699 19,428 19,626 22,902 21,535 26,191 26,292 
Total 33,899 28,152 27,619 27,406 31,177 29,963 38,423 40,360 


Samples of the individual expenditures, length of stay abroad, class of 
steamship accommodation, etc. of Canadian tourists to overseas countries were 
collected in 1935 (see appendix 8) but not in 1936. It was assumed that the ex- 
penditures of such tourists would not vary widely,on the average,from those of the 
previous year and the same general rates i.e. $1,191.17 for first, $777.60 for cabin 
and $439.98 for "other" passengers, were used. An average rate of $350, however, was 
applied to 6,000 of the persons in the latter class, this being the Canadian Legion's 
estimate of the average expenditure of persons on the Vimy Pilgrimage. The 
expenditures of Canadian tourists ~o overseas countries in 1956 are,therefore, 
estimated at $18,336,000 as compared with $16,503,000 in 1935. 


2. To the United States 


(a) By Automobile. - Canadian automobiles exported to the United States 
for touring purposes, as reported by the Department of National Revenue, were used as 
the basis of this estimate. Comparative figures for the years 1929-36 are shown 
in the following table: 


Canadian Automobiles Exported for Touring Purposes. 


yee ee PO PE BA GE AS aS RE OE RES Sl SE SUE ROTTS 


1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 


ee ee SR CN OED 


Cars leaving by Ports in 
Maritime Provinces RIGA02LST1S . TEOIe mo S27EF eSB? 55 S87 ven 95457) 65944) 24.872 


Quebec 159,059 155,417 116,435 96,718 91,148 132,576 140,684 145,714 
Ontario 264,535 247,452 194,012 164,795 149,418 234,077 275,385 283,250 
Manitoba 16,879 21,464 16,403 13,587 9,762 14,469 15,299 15,375 
Saskatchewan 9,812 7,420 5,875 6,678 4,613 8,145 9,875 17,736 
Alberta 6,945 4,982 3,444 2,368 1,750 2,819 2,939 2,795 


British Columbia 215,042 208,744 168,412 125,266 114,579 135,332 143,998 126,830 
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Canada 689,674 659,259 513,852 417,152 376,857 536,855 595,124 619, 57%. 
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Sample data on the expenditures of Canadian automobile tourists were collected 
by means of postcard questionnaires handed by customs officials to Canadian motorists 
proceeding to the United States. The completed questionnaires were returned to this 
Bureau for compilation. The results are shown in detail in appendix 6. 


fhe average expenditure per car of the 1,330 car owners which reported was 
#78.86, an increase of 3.1 per cent over the $76.46 rate reported by 1,158 car owners 
im 1935. The average length of stay reported was 6.56 days, which was slightly lower 
than the 6.99 days reported in 1935 while the average number of miles motored was .788 
as compared with 889. Owing to the number and character of the replies the 
results of the sampling commanded considerable confidence. Because of this and since 
somewhat higher expenditures might reasonably be expected in view of some betterment 
in economic conditions, the average expenditure rate, as compiled from the returns, 
was accepted. Applying it to the number of cars exported for touring, as above, with 
the exception of British Columbia for which an adjustment was made, (1) the resulting 
estimate for the expenditures of these motorists is $45,811,000 as compared with 
$40,167,000 in 1935. 


(b) By Raii and Steamer. - The number of.Canadian tourists to the United 
States who in 1936 used rail or steamer as ‘the mode of travel is estimated at 
approximately 354,210. This figure was arrived at by using the data supplied by rail- 
way and steamship companies concerning the total travel between the two countries over 
their lines and subtracting therefrom the figures of tourist entries from the United 
States as reported by the Canadian Immigration Department (see page 7). It would 
appear that the method previously used to divide the total traffic figure into 
residents of Canada and of the United States, -respectively, slightly overestimated the 
Yormer and underestimated the latter. Some collateral information respecting this and 
other types of Canadian travel to the United States is furnished by a sampling con- 
dueted by the United States Immigration Service during the summer and autumn of 1936 
{see appendix 5). 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics with the co-operation of the Canadian 
Immigration Department, again in 1926, sampled the expenditures of this class of tourist 
by questionnaire. The 1936 questionnaire yielded a somewhat better sample than that 
of 1935, 800 compilable returns being received from tourists who travelled by rail, 
i54 from steamer travellers and 55 from persons who used both modes of travel. The 
average expenditure of persons who travelled by rail was $71.31, of steamer travellers, 
€30,.22 and of persons using both modes of travel, $99.55, while the..ccoccsvvsvvccvcccve 
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(1) A large proportion of the Canadian cars leaving via B. C. ports consists of 
local cars on short trips to neighbouring United States points with stays limited 
to a few hours ora day or two at most. A further large proportion consists of 
short "in transit" travel through the United States of B. C. and other Canadian 
cars since the easiest way to reach many British Columbia towns is by United States 
highway. The expenditures in the United States of the above classes of motorists. 
which according to estimates of local authorities, comprise about 85 per cent of the 
total outgoing cars, are undoubtedly much below the general average. The average 
expenditure rate (¢17.01) reported for cars with stays of 48 hours or less was 
applied to 85 per cent (182,786) of the Canadian cars proceeding outwards from B.C. 
ports and the average rate ($101.46) for cars with stays of 3-60 days to the 
remainder, making a total estimated expenditure for Canadian motorists leaving by 
B.C. ports of $6,382,000 as compared with a similar estimate of $5,721,000 in 
1935. It is to be regretted that available data do not permit a division of 
Canadian tourist cars into classes according to length of stay since such would 
enable a closer and more reliable expenditure estimate to be made. 
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average expenditure rate for the three classes combined was $66.79. The average 
length of stay of the rail travellers who reported was 20.8 days, of the steamer 
travellers, 15.5 and of those ean ae by the two methods combined, 26.5 days. For 
further details see seucngs Le 


The results of the 1936 sampling confirm those of the 1955 sampling to 
a considerable degree. As stated last year, however, deductions from both 
samples are made with reservations pending the collection of. further data. 


Applying the average rate of $66.79 per person to the number of Canadian 
rail and steamer tourists, as stated above, the resulting expenditure estimate for 
this class is $23,658,000. The naPo estimate was $22,950,000. 


(c) By Bus, Ferry, A ivetane tate etc. ~ As in the case of the corresponding 
classes of United States visitors to Canada, the available data upon which to base 
estimates of the expenditures of Canadians visiting the United .States by the above 
modes of travel ‘are very inadequate. Tentative estimates of §14,000,000 for 1936 
and $12,000,000 ‘for 1935 are made although, as stated on page. 8, these are to be 
regarded merely as convenient arbitrary figures until more adequate data become 
available. 


Thus the total expenditures of Canadian tourists in other countries are 
estimated at approximately $99,805,000 in 1936 as compared with the revised 
estimate of $91,600,000 for 1935. 


The favourable balance accruing to Canada on tourist trade account in 
1936 is, therefore, estimated at $155,958,000, an increase over the previous year 
of around $32,780,000. 


The estimated expenditures in Canada of tourists from foreign countries 
as compared with the expenditures of Canadian tourists in foreign countries during 
the years 1924-36 are shown below. 
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Estimated Ex- 
penditures of 


Estimated Ex— 
penditures in 


Excess of Expenditures 
of Foreign Tourists 


Year Canada of Canadian Tourists over those of Canadian 
Tourists from in Foreign Tourists 
qoweenones nes CORBET Les ben OOUn LIES ee 
$ $ ¢ 
1924 173,002,000 84,975,000 88,029,000 
1925 193,174,000 86,160,000 107 ,014,000 
1326 201,167 ,000 98,747 ,000 102,420,000 
1927 238 ,477 ,000 108 ,7 50,000 LE Dy hai OO00 
1928 275,250,000 107 , 522,000 167 , 708,000 
1929 509 , 379,000 121,645,000 187 ,734,000 
1930 279,258 ,000 100,389,000 178,849,000 
1931 250,776,000 76,452,000 174,324,000 
1932 ele ,448 ,000 57 ,403,,000 155,045,000 
1933 117 ,124,000 50,860,000 66,264,000 
1934 145,974,000 68 658,000 82,516,000 
1935 214,778,000 91,600,000 125,178 ,000 
1936 £55,765 ,000 94,805, 000 155,958,000 
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TOURIST EXPENDITURES 
1931-1936 
EXPENDITURES OF FOREIGN TOURISTS IN CANADA.........: 


MILLION EXPENDITURES OF CANADIAN TOURISTS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES.--—-e--—-» 
| DOLLARS 
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APPENDIX I. 


COUNTRY OF USUAL RESIDENCE OF NON-IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS VIA OCEAN PORTS. 
1936 
EUROPE No. 
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AUTOMOBILNS ON 60-DAY AND 6-MONTH PERMITS ENTERING CANADA FOR TOURING PURPOSES VIA THE UNITED STATES BOUNDARY DURING 1935 


AND 1936, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO STATE OR COUNTRY OF REGISTRATION, 
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Cars on 60-day Cars on 6-month Care on 60-day Cars on 6-month 
Permits Permits Permits Permits 

State Country 

1936 1935 1936, 1935 1936 1935 1956 1935 
en a a Ee ee re A ar Te ee 
Alabama 581 493 - 3 Alaska 49 31 - 1 
arizona 638 453 6 6 Australia 6 it - - 
Arkanee2 418 386 7 - Bahamas 5 4 - - 
California 26,608 18,637 66 46 Belgium 1 - - - 
Colorado 1,929 1,463 1 4 Brazil - il - - 
Comecticut 16,760 13,295 21 29 British West Indies 2 1 - - 
Deleware 901 782 2 1 Canal Zone 61 29 - - 
District of Columbia 4,968 3,729 vf 9 Ceylon 1 - - - 
Florida 4,097 3,505 41 56 Chile al - - - 
Georgia 1,550 1,537 3 5 China 2 1 - 1 
Idaho 1,765 1,324 13 15 Colon 2 - - - 
Illinois 36,466 28,499 46 41 Colombia 2 - - - 
Indiana 12,826 9,752 9 9 Cuba 37 19 = - 
lowa 5,290 4,558 4 a Dominican Republic - 1 - - 
Kansas 2,416 1,929 2 1 Dutch West Indies 1 3 - - 
Kentucky 2,327 1,783 3 5 England 38 il 2 1 
Louisiana 670 588 1 - France 4 4 - - 
Maine _ 47,546 41,260 10 14 Germany 3 - - - 
Maryland 4,722 3,979 ll Uy, Great Britain 17 {¢ - - 
Massachusetts 57,997 48,279 110 84 Haiti 2 2 - - 
Michigan 259,583 215,336 339 256 Hawaii 275 110 1 4 
Minnesota 20,162 15,835 16 TT Holland - 3 - - 
Mississippi 407 373 1 3 Honduras - 3 - - 
Missouri 5,266 3,975 7 Hong Kong 2 - - - 
Montana 5,609 4,355 21 7 Honolulu 6 2 - 1 
Nebraske 2,179 1,789 5 2 Italy 1 - - - 
Nevada 340 192 2 Jamaica - 2 - - 
New Hampshire -17,113 14,517 9 Japan x - - - 
New Jersey 23,373 19,912 39 41 Manila 3 1 - ° 
New Mexico 314 159 ~ 1 Mexico 78 50 - - 
New York 289,741 241,391 197 189 Newfoundland 20 8 - - 
North Carolina 1,241 993 5 4 Panama 21 17 1 - 
North Dakota 9,494 7,452 9 3 Paraguay 1 - - - 
Ohio 61,577 46,814 115 78 Peru 4 - - - 
Oklahoma 1,776 1,635 3 2 Philippine Islands 15 6 - - 
Oregon 6,447 4,478 12 9 Puerto Rico sly 16 - 1 
Pennsylvania 51,616 38,952 107 83 Switzerland 2 - - 1 
Rhode Island 8, 948 7,402 6 8 U. S. Agr. 1 1 - - 
South Carolina 485 375 - 1 U. S. Fisheries 1 - - 1 
South Dakota 1,091 837 tf - U. S. Government - 2 - 
Tennessee 1,397 1,188 3 3 U. S. Army - 1 - - | 
Texas 2,770 2,492 4 5 Venezuela 3 - - 
Utah 1,234 872 - - West Indies 1 2 - - 
Vermont 99,943 85,875 3 4 Not specified - 9 - - | 
Virginia 2,889 1,820 4 2 | 
Washington 73,256 55,485 41 30 
West Virginia 2,282 1,666 5 4 
Wisconsin 10,601 7,931 6 6 
Wyoming 442 334 1 1 

1,192,251 970,666 1,320 Dp 2i7 684 351 3 ll 


Source, Monthly Returns, Department of National Revenue. 
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VISITORS TO THE NATIONAL PARKS OF CANADA. (1) 


Parks 1926~27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 
Banff 136,663 166,521 256,801 vas ST AH 188 , 443 
Buffalo 11,718 12,679 18,454 18,853 12,537 
Elk Island 13,320 16,138 18,968 ee, 6ll 30,138 
Fort Anne 14,000 15,000 16,000 18 ,000 18 ,000 
Ft. Beausejour ~ = — - ole 
Georgian Bay Is. - = ~ = 1,000 
Glacier 3,000 3,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Jasper ‘ 17,657 12,000 14,000 15,458 13,783 
Kootenay 51,526 26,151 535,258 51,772 45,125 
Mt. Revelstoke 10,000 8,000 8,800 8,000 5,000 
Nemiskam 100 100 50 100 42 
Point Pelee 54,500 45,400 50,100 83,200 104,000 
Prince Albert ~ 500 5,118 ROS LSL 17,164 
Riding Mountain = = - - 12,028 
St. Lawrence Is. 20,000 20 ,000 18 ,000 20,000 15,000 
(x) Vidal's Point 7 5650 8,052 15,050 17 , 400 = 
Waterton Lakes 16,257 15,547 26,002 48 ,592 44,827 
Yoho 35,000 10,514 ei 5140 26,431 25,291 
Total 391,371 559, 582 488,721 559, 329 541, 350 
(x) Abolished 1930. 
Parks 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 
Banff 183,946 139, 669 132,264 142,774 143,162 
Buffalo 13,461 12,527 12,631 Te ole 14,155 
Elk Island 29,986 39,165 AT ,487 53,769 44,767 
Fort Anne 17,000 14,000 14,000 13,176 Lé,ke0 
Fort Beausejour 12,000 5,728 5,6] 4 4,500 5,848 
Georgian Bay Is. 5,760 4,682 6, 7&0 5,919 D,oeL 
Glacier 1,000 1,000 1,02 1,000 1,000 
Jasper 11,025 15, 308 13,4%3 10,757 10,981 
Kootenay 43,128 54,924 5,798 44,747 40,447 
Mt. Revelstoke 6,000 5,000 6,000 6,000 6,024 
Nemiskam de a3) 21 25 15 
Point Pelee 150, 380 162,785 149,380 207 ,892 259 040 
Prince Albert 29,557 et ,007 19,126 21,108 Rega Po 
Riding Mountain 58,529 53,103 91,652 100 ,035 93,895 
St. Lawrence Is. 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 12,700 
Waterton Lakes 43,591 3D y 004 52,844 56,765 47,777 
Yoho 18,220 a4 00D 13,688 54,319 56,963 
Total 616,215 582,350 593,774 710,778 771,794 


(1) Compiled by the Lands, Parks and Forests Branch, Department of Mines and 
Resources. 
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RETURNS FROM [NITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE QUESTIONNAIRES 


TO UNITED STATES TOURISTS IN CANADA, 1956. 


Miles 
Motored 


ewes Number Number Number Amount 
Year of of of Spent 
seer Returns _ Days ___ Persons _ 
MOTORISTS 
48 ~ hour Permits 196 268 q54 3,498 
Average per car 1936 1.37 5.54 17.85 
4 Pie 1935 245 1.15 5.at 16.49 
24 = hour Permits 
Average per car 1934 175 if ao99 9.25 
n fu, ee 1933 113 aL 2.90 7,65 
n "oof 1932 165 1 3.30 11.95 
n " of 1931 116 At 3.00 13.28 
" non 1930 200 iL 3.55 13,564 
" es 1929 140 1 3.17 15.74 
tt MOY 1928 94 i 5.40 15.33 
60 = day Permits 583 3,884 1,748 43,842 
Average per car 1936 6.66 3,0 75.20 
" Bit 1935 963 7.42 3.07 96.57 
, a: 1934 818 6.31 Ro99 T2452 
" worn 1933 479 5.67— £085 59.80 
it oN 1932 692 8.26 5.01 106.25 
n LL 1931 621 5.88 2.99 101.83 
n eet 1930 913 5. 64 5.08 110.39 
" Sete? 1929 569 6.08 Sole 144.60 
" Sigs pelt 1928 1,200 9.62 3020 156.35 
6 ~ month Permits 5 325 17 & R00 
Average per car 1936 65.0 5.4 450 
n Be ow 1935 a2 a? .64 3.45 430.09 
" ta 1934 9 55.44 35.66 422.22 
i" Can 1933 14 43.50 5.00 254.07 
rt ih go 1932 iS 85.08 4,00 581.92 
Fe saad 1928 al 72.60 ead 560.00 
OTHER MOTORISTS 
RAIL 495 7,274 755 55,821 
Average 1936 Dog 48.74 
1935 1,292 Loctite b, 88s 60,91 
STEAMER 76 785 130 6,162 
Average 1936 6.0 47.40 
1935 656 7,75 1,048 52593 
RAIL AND STEAMER 111 1,575 204 16,258 
Average 1936 Tol 79.70 
1935 152 14.08 208 89.88 
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22,148 
113.0 
186.6 


171.5 
186.5 
180.9 
123.9 
109.7 
111.2 


383,614 
658, 0 
615.2 
559.4 
487.3 
584.3 
551.4 
468.8 
487 .8 


11,700 
2,340 
927.9 
2,416.7 
1,300.0 
1,432.2 
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Cars which remained in the 


United States 48 hours or less 
First 100 returns.....0. 


ooeoe 


Second 100 returm8..cooacer0 00 
Third 100 POTUINIS Aierolereraleie-e 


Lest 88 xr 
Total 483 
Avge. 588 

" 530 


returns... 


returns, 
returns, 
returns, 
returns, 
returns, 
returns, 
| returns 
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1936...6 
1935.00.00 
1934... 
1935..0. 
1932.00. 
1931.60 


rns, 1929. oo9o 


Gars which pondipe ian in the 
United States from S-60 days - 


First 100 returms....0. 


e9o00000 


Second: 100 returnS..cccccoc0e 
Mind “LOO Fetwirns a. so asiece ces « 
Fourth 00° returnSood.ocbhsose 
Firth LOOsre turing. c.g «pees. e 
Sixth ZOO returnges «case coos 4c 
Seventh 100 returns..ceccoov. 
Bighth 100 returnS..ccoccvcc0. 
Ninth 100 returmns...0.0c.cccc0e 
Last So returis.as’> ape nickc cae 


Total 939 
Ayeer 939 
825 

3) 900 
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q 417 
ly 453 
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1956..¢. 
1935.00. 
1934. 006 
1935.00 
1932.00. 
LQB1..c0 
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RETURNS FROM DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS QUESTIONNAIRE TO CANADIAN TOURISTS WHO _ 


United States more than 60 days - 
5 YOUU Sco asic cieire ce ioral olor oovare 


Avge. 3 
v 
Ly & 
ud 4 


n 3 
es 5 
# 
Total 1,550 
Avge. 1,530 
1,158 
hm 1,152 
pine! Res 
n 548 
" 691 
# 1,530 


returns, 
returns, 
returns, 
returns, 
returns, 
returns, 
returns, 
returns, 


returns, 1936...0.0000 
5 returns, 1935.....0006 
returns, 1934....0.000. 
returns, 1933..cc.000. 
returns, 193523 ..¢0000 
returns, 1931..ccccoo 
9 returns, 1929... co..co 


1936..0.000 
1956560 a¢ 
LO She cc ais 
1934. ..06 
1955.60.00 
O52 aia ste 
POS Ws oe oees 
192900000 


269 
89.7 
84.6 

115.0 
88.0 
68.0 
96.7 
90.8 

8,724 

6.56 


6.99 
6.05 
S271 
9.98 
5.99 
6.76 


TRAVELLED. TO THE UNITED STATES BY AUTOMOBILE, 1936. 


Merchandise 
Total ’ Declared 
Days Persons Ex- Non- 
penditure gutiable Dutiable 
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FOREWORD 


The estimation of travel expenditures presents particularly difficult 
problems for the statistician. The vast numbers of persons concerned and the 
variety of objects of expenditure create an exceedingly heterogeneous group of 
transactions to be covered, and the necessity of economy and the avoidance of 
inconveniencing the tourist preclude the use of elaborate questionnaires. 


The present estimates of tourist expenditures are the result of 
greatly improved basic sources of data. The new information has been mde 
possible by the cooperation of the Customs Division of the Department of National 
Revenue and the Immigration Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources with 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. By coordinating statistical and administrative 
requirements satisfactory statistical information and administrative records 
have both been produced. 


; The new procedures were introduced and developed in 1940 and 1941] in 
the Internal Trade Branch under the direction of Mr. H. Marshall, B.S, FeSoSe, 
assisted by Mr. Jo Mo. Coyne, B-A. This report was prepared under the direction 
of Mr. C. D. Blyth, BoAo, Chief, International Payments Branch. 
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8S. Ao Cudmore, 
DOMINION STATISTIC IAN 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
OTTAWA, February 15, 1944 
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CANADA'S INTERNATIONAL TOURIST TRADE 


TIntreaustion 


Tourist expenditures shown in this report cover the international expendi- 
tures of travellers from other countries in Canada and of Ganadians travelling 
outside of Canada. The estimates accordingly cover the expenditures entering into 
the Canadian balance of international payments but do not include outlays arising 
from interprovincial traffic or travel originating within the provinces. Total ex- 
penditures on travel and recreation in Canada would cover a much broader area of 
activity than it appears possible to measure with much degree of accuracy as such 
outlays are very widely dispersed. The international tourist trade is more readily 
estimated as statistics are available on the volume of international traffic and in- 
formation on expenditures can be collected more readily than is the case with the 
internal trade. 


Tourist expenditures have a prominent place in Canada's international ac-= 
counts as the level of foreign tourist expenditures in Canada, particularly of those 
from the United States is so much higher than the level of Canadian expenditures 
in the United States and elsewhere that there is a substantial balance in favour of 
Canada ranging from $90 million in the peak year of 1929 to $45 million in 1935. 
This provides the Dominion with substantial amoumts of current income in the form 
of foreign exchange available for meeting such external liabilities as those 
arising from imports of merchandise, payments of interest and dividends and other 
services and maturing debts. A significant aspect of Canada’s tourist income is its 
high United States dollar content since it is with the United States that Canada has 
customarily a current account deficit. This feature has been particularly important 
during the period of foreign exchange control introduced at the start of the war. 


Tourist expenditures are also an important factor contributing to employ- 
ment in Canada. Besides being the principal stimulus to activity in some regions 
of Canada which are dependent upon tourism, these outlays also contribute to the 
demand for existing facilities elsewhere in the comtry. This demand is widely dis- 
persed throughout the Dominion, being distributed on transportation of all kinds, 
meals, hotel rooms and other ledgings, gasolens, retail merchandise, fishing and 
hunting guides and many other types of service. 


Travel between Canada and the United States is very highly developed. 
Both countries enjoy a high standard of living with the resulting surplus income 
available for travel by private automobile or other means. The proximity of the two 
countries, the well established line of north and south communications, and the 
close business and social relationships, al] carntribute to heavy movements of people 
across the Canada-Uuited States border. The convenience of attractive recreational 
regions in Canada to heavily populated areas in the United States and the attractions 
of urban centres in the United States for many Canadiens are typical factors producing 
large movements in both directions. 


it 


Both public and private enterprise have actively promoted travel to 
Canada. Governments, transportation companies, automobile associations, hotels, 
travel bureaus and many municipal and other private organisations have advertised 
Canada’s tourist facilities abroad and provided assistance to tomrists while they 
are in Canada. Since 1934, the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, established by 
the Dominion Government, has undertaken travel promotion in cooperation with other 
Canadian travel and publicliy agencies. 


Because of the close relationships between Canada and the United States 
the movement of people across the border is very heavy and very heterogeneous. Both 
of these factors complicate ‘tthe estimation of the tourlet trade. In 1939, according 
to the count made by Canadian Immigration Officers, the total number of entries 
into Ganada from the United States excesded 28 million persons of which total about 
16.5 million were residents of the United States amd 14.5 million wers residents of 
Canada, These impressive totals should not be taken as representative of tourist 
movements in the more Limited: sense however, A large proportion of traffic arises 
from the close economics and social relations between many communities situated close 
to the border, At many points along the border persons cross and rescrgss daily in 
connection with thelr work, The Windsor-Detrolt region is an area where there is a 
particularly heavy interurban movement. At other points where an interdependence 
has developed between comminities on both sides of the border, the relationships are 
even closer and persons on ome side normally depend npon facilities located on the 
other, St. Stephen, New Brunswick end Calais, Maine provide a good example of close 
community contacts, Then, too, almost everywhere along the border there are social 
relationships and other local, movements, Qme of the tasks in estimating tourist 
expenditures is to make some segregation of this large volume of casual local traffic 
which has a distinct character as regards expenditures in order to arrive at the 
other movements which contain most of the longer term travellers. But even the ex- 
penditures of longer term travellers do not fall into any common pattern. Many 
kinds of business travel fall into this group as do the great variety of persons 
travelling for recreation attracted by the numerous facilities for recreation in 
Canadas 


The means of crossing the border are mumerous and data available om traffic 
separate the entries by automobile, rail, boat, long distance tas, airplane, etc. 
This is consequently the lise of approach followed in estimating expenditures, The 
most significant movement in the period covered by this report has of course been 
the automobile movement. Local short term auto traffic has been consistently very 
heavy, The cars entering Canada on custems permits, which represent the most 
flexible part of the tourist traffic, include an important group of the Longer term 
tourists entering Canada for an extended holiday, But only a portion of this per- 
mit traffic is made up of these Long term tourists however as large mumbers of cars 
entering Canada for a day or two also enter on customs permits. Railway traffic 
has always been a substantial source of tourists and during the later years of the 
war has become relatively more important. Boat traffic is quite heterogeneous and 
Very seasonal im most parts of Canada, Long distance bus and air traffic both have 
distines characteristics, The former results in lower expenditures on average than 
rail travellers whereas the latter typically shows a higher average expenditure and 
is probably employed more for business than recreational purposes. The largest 
group of traffic in point of volume but representing small per capita expenditures 
is the casual local traffic which crosses the border on local Imsss, on ferries or 
as pedestrianss This is the group which contains a large part of the normal flow of 
persons between border commmities bat only represents a relatively small part of 
the total expenditures. The remaining group of tourists, thase from overseas coun~ 
tries, while'‘relatively small. in number spends a large amount on averages 
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An outstanding characteristic of United States expenditures in Canada is 
the extent to which these originate in a relatively small part of the gross move- 
ment of persons to Canada. While the heavy movement of casual local traffic repre- 
sents the major portion of the volume it only accounts for a minor part of the ex- 
penditures. Thus in 1941, for example, over 86 per cent of the persons entering 
Canada from the United States account for only about 20 per cent of the expenditures. 
The remaining 14 per cent or about 2,114,000 persons were responsible for 80 per 
cent of the expenditures or an estimated $85.6 million. This division of the 
traffic clearly emphasizes the importance of the longer term tourists from the point 
of view of expenditures. Even a relatively moderate increase in the number of this 
type of traffic would lead to much larger revenue. When the number of these tourists 
with more significant averages of expenditures is considered in relation to the 
population of the United States the potential volume of the traffic seems large. 
With levels of incomes in the United States substantially higher than those ex- 
perienced before the war under conditions free from the numerous influences restric- 
ting trevel which have been present during the war-time period there would be a very 
favourable background for travel to Canada. A combination of such favourable con- 
ditions after the war would provide good grounds for expecting a substantial growth 
in the volume of United States expenditures in Canda. 


Canadian travel in the United States and overseas also customarily gives 
rise to a large volume of expenditures although during the war the traffic has been 
sharply reduced as a result of official restrictions on pleasure travel designed 
to conserve United States dollars for the more essential purposes of the war. Cana- 
dian travel normally presents as variegated a pattern as does foreign travel in 
Canada. There is a luxury aspect to this travel in normal times which stands out in 
particular. Travel to overseas countries is predominantly of this kind as well as 
e large part of the travel to metropolitan centres and resorts in the United States. 
Winter visits to the Souther States are typical examples of this. There is also a 
large amount of business travel arising from close business relations between the 
two countries and a considerable amount of travel for such purposes as visits to 
relatives and health and educational services. As in the case of American travel 
to Ganada, however, a large portion cf the total movement of Canadians to the 
United States is customarily of a local casual character. 


REVIEW OF PERTOD, 1926 — 1942. 


New revised estimates of international travel expenditures are shown in 
Tables IJ to JII. The new sources of information which have made it possible to pre— 
sent revised statistics are described in the section "Sources of Statistical In- 
formation". The most important change in the estimates over those published before 
the war has been the substantial reduction in the level of United States expenditures 
in Canada. 


As is to be expected there have been some quite marked fluctuations in.the 
volume of tourist expenditures during the period. The most prominent factors in- 
fluencing changes in the volume of expenditures have been the fluctuations in the 
degree of business activity and the general levels of incomes in the United States 
and Canada. The relationship between these factors and the volume of expenditures 
has been fairly evident in most years with the exception of the war-time period 
which has been subject to restrictive influences arising mainly out of shortages and 
other temporary factors, United States expenditures in Canada have borne a dis-— 
cernably close relationship to the national income of the United States and Canadian 
expenditures in the United States have usually fluctuated in accordance with Canadian 


incomes... The pet bed of expansion and activity in the date 1920's is reflected a 
very high levels of tourist expenditures while the depression years were accompanied © 
by lower levels with some ibe ais of the former high levels following in the later 
1930's . 


But besides, these general relationships there have been some secular, face 
tors influencing the volume of expenditures. The higher levels of prices in the 
earlier part of the period followed by the large declines in the 1930°%s had an im= 
portant influence on the volume of expenditures. The growing numbers of automobiles 
in use in Canada and the United States, the improvements in highways and the accom~ 
panying general decline in railwey travel from the high levels of the early 1920's 
was another group of influences warying throughout the period. Other factors pre= 
sent but difficult to appraise were those connected, with chenging tastes in travel 
and recreations The reduction in the amount of overseas travel by Canadians and 
Americans from the high levels of the 1920's with probable effects on the expansion 
of travel in North America are among those changes in background which are more 
obscure. It is notable that Imited States expenditures in Canada in the late 1950's 
represented a higher proportion of tote] United States expenditures abroad than 
they did in the 1920%s. 


United States expenditures in Canada have consistently exceeded Canadian 
expenditures in the United States by a large balance each year as is shown in’ 
Table III. The balances, however, have fluctuated Jess than the volume of total 
United States expenditures in Canada. When contrasted with the very wide fluctua= 
tions of some other items in Canada’s balance of payments, particulerly the merchan=- 
dise trade, the net income from the tourist trade shows a relative stability. This 
relative stability arises. partly from the usual tendency for both receipts and pey= 
ments. to move in the same direction with the result that the change in the balance 
from one year to another is usually lese than the annual change in total expenditures. 
While there have heen exceptions to this tendency these have not been frequent and 
appear to have been the result mainiy of instences of divergent trends in economic 

activity in Canada and the United States. 


A large part of the Canadian expenditures overseas were in the United King- 
dom although expenditures in continental Europe were also substantial as well as 
outlays in the West Indies and other parts of the world. The cost of ocean fares 
on British and foreign ships accounts for a considerable part of total expenditures. 
The estimated. expenditures of traveliers from overseas in Canada cover passenger 
fares. paid to Camadian ships as well as. expenditures within Canada itself. The net 
debits on travel eccount with overseas countries were considerably larger in the 
years. up to 1950 thea they have been in any subsequent year. While receipts from 
overseas recovered in the past depression years Cenedian expenditures oversees did 
not regain the levels customary before the depression with the result that seis debit 
balance was considerably reduced in later years. 


 Canede bas had 4 large credit balance from the total tourist trade with 

all countries consistently throughout, the period from 1926 to 1942 varying from 
$90 million im 1929 to $45. million in. 1933 and $68 million in 1939.) .In each year 

until 1940 this balence wae less than the eredit balence from the trade with the 
United States alone by the extent of the debit balence with overseas) countries. In 
1940 and 1941 the credit. balance with all countries was slightly higher than the 
balance with the United Staves because of a ailere eae balence in the account with 
overseas countries, 
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UNITED STATES EXPENDITURES IN CANADA 1926 = 1942 


Four fairly distinct periods between 1926 and 1942 are evident when the 
volumes of expenditures are examined. The first period from 1926 to 1931 marks 
the period of highest expenditures although by 19351 the ievel had fallen off con- 
siderably from the peak of $184 million in 1929. These years mark a period of ex- 
pansion in the automobile traffic as Canadian highways and facilities for entering 
Canada were progressively improved, The number of automobiles owned in the United 
States also expanded during these years. It is notable that while the expenditures 
of automobile tourists declined only slightly in 1930 and 1931 there were sharp 
contractions in the expenditures of rail and steamer travellers in these two years 
while in the earlier years expenditures arising from the rail traffic were at much 
higher levels than were attained in any subsequent years in the period to 1942. 
These years of large travel expenditures, of course, coincide fairly closely with 
the expansive period in the United States, culminating in 1929, with the high in- 
comes and liberal spending which accompanied it. The substantial level of expen=- 
ditures in 1931 is of particular interest, however, since incomes in the United 
States had contracted considerably by that year although it should be noted they 
were still well above the low levels reached between 1952 and 1954. Another 
factor contributing to the high volume of expenditures between 1926 and 1931 was 
the higher level of prices during that period in contrast to price levels in sub-= 
sequent years. 


American tourist expenditures in Canada were at depressed levels in the 
period from 1932 to 19355, although the two latter years of the period showed some 
moderate recoveries from the lowest point reached in 1933. Variations in the ree 
lative distribution of expenditures of automobile and rail and steamer travellers 
during these years were light. 


Recovery first became marked in 1936, and reached a high level of $149 
million in 1937, coinciding with general economic recovery in the United States. 
In the two succeeding years the volume receded somewhat but was still well above 
the levels of the depression years. This pre-war period of from 1936 to 1939 had 
annual average expenditures of $137 million compared with annual average expendi- 
tures of $157 million in the period from 1926 to 1931. When allowance is made for 
the lower level of prices in the 1936-392 period the annual average expenditures 
point to not incomparable volumes of trade in the two periods. Rail and steamer 
travel in particular, however, never approached the pre-depression levels and 
there appears to have been generally less expenditures of the luxury type in the 
later period. 


The three war-time years covered in the comparison 1940-1942 constitute 
a distinct period because of the various special influences contracting tourist 
movements. The traffic in 1940 became sharply reduced in the early summer 
following the introduction of American passport regulations. There was also propa- 
ganda with adverse effects upon the tourist trade which was attributed to enemy 
sources, Trade in 1941 showed some recovery but the border crossing regulations 
were still a deterring factor. In 1942 expenditures declined sharply with the 
shrinkage in automobile traffic accompanying the curtailment in the use of automo- 
biles for extended trips and the introduction of gasolene rationing. 


United States expenditures in Canada have fluctuated from a record level 
of $184 million in 1929 to low levels of $81 million in 1933 and $79 million in 
1942. Changes from year to year were much less abrupt than these ranges suggest, 
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however. Changes from oe year to the next were generally relatively moderate com= 
pared with the drastic deo lines which occurred in 1932 and 1940. The decline of 

#38 million from 1931 to 1932, besides being a refleqtion of the reduced level of in« 
comes in the United States was secantuated since the volume of expenditures in 1931 
hed been well mintained. The sharp decline. fran $157 million in 1939 to 993 million 
in L990 is generally attributed to the effects of the introduction of the border 
crossing vegulations in duly 1940 and to adwetse propaganda, Annual increases in exe 
penditures have been largest in pericads when in¢games in the United States were ex-= 
peanuding, notably in 1925 and 1929, and during such recovery years as 1936 and 1987, 
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Canadian expenditures in the United States during the years under review 
dizpiay trends censrall ly comparable to thogs followed by United States expenditurss 
in 'Canadao In gach V@2Pp orinb ge the volume of outlays by Canadians was mush less 
than the volume of United States expenditures. These have ranged from about half to 
jess than a third of the Unated States expenditures in Canada, with the exception o- 
tee and 1942 when Canadian expenditures on nonebusiness travel were limited by 

‘sreign exchange regulations and the ratia was consequently still lower. Canadian 
ex xpenditures in the United States are, however, relatively much greater than United 
States experiiitures in Canada in relation to both population and national income. 


nad i bu: in the United States have generally fluctuated in ac= 
cordance with incomes in Canada. Expenditures were at their highest levels in the 
years from 1026 to 1930. This period was followed by the lower levels of the depres- 
sion years. The lowest points occurred in 1932 and 1933 when expenditures shrink to 
vse if print a year. Besides the Canudian national income being at its lowest level 
Sse years there was the additional deterring factor af a high premium on 

tates dollars in Canada throughout 1962 and during the winter and early sumer 
of ivide In L958 the qaverage premium wis 15.6 per cent and in 1983 the percentage 

5 OAS 92 per vent It was not-uncil 1957 that the twolume of expenditures egain 
app ‘hod the Jovsl of 19830. Ia the two succeeding years i inereased slightly but 
wees hail belaw the peak of 19°9 @lthough wien sligvnna is mde for price differences 
it would appear thay the actual volume of trade im the period from 1957 te 1939 was 
considerably highes than in the years preteding LOZve 


The war has led to ® curtailmens of Canadien expenditures im the United 
SsatesSe In duly 1940 in order to conserve Canade’s supply of Dnited States dollars 
for nore essential uses, the Canadian government wider the Foreign Exchange Control 
Order eee restrictions upon pleasure trevel involving the use of United $ bites 
dollars. Sines then Canadian expenditures in the United States have mainly repregeae 
ted expenditures for such purposes as business and official trips and travel rape 
reagoms of hesithe The lew levels of Canadian expenditures in the years from 194. tu 
194% area ravleetiion af this measwre. The totwl for 1940 includes outlays for 
piesaure travel in the first half of the year and is consequently considerably higher 
than expenditures in 19434 and 1942. 
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Very marked pe Pray PueRoe in abtimuing internations] tourist expenditures 
have been made in recent years. .Through the coecperation with the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics of the Customs .iwision of the Department of National Revenue ano the ' 
“unigre tion Branch of the Lepertvext of Mines aml Resources, new methods ef estimating 


‘Guricy, expenditures, first iitreduced in 1940, have resulted in a greater volume of 
date, than was formerly available. In 1941 a more extensive organisation of tourist 
procedure wes uniertaken, Progress wag made, especially, in the eatimasion af the 
expendituras oc; automobile tourists. A more uniformly classified count of the antoe 
mobile treific waa obtained ag a basia record of traffic. In addition, much larger 
end more representative samples of tourist expendituras were collected. Pow example, 
an 1942 82 per cent of all the United States motorists entering Canada om ‘;*aveliera’ 
vVehicie permite reported their tote, expendituras in Canada, at tha Fine ee a sapple 
of epproxvimately 44 per cent was obtained from short-term local United States 
tourists crossing into Canada. Virtweliy all of the expenditures of ous motor= 
ists in the Umited States were also covered by returns which exceeded 97 per cent of 
the total traffic. 


The new information accumulated in recent years has disclosed that earlier 
estimates of tourist expenditures originally published before she war substantially 
overestimated the volume of expenditures especially in the ease of United States 
motorists in Canada. While detailed administrative records of traffic had been. 
ayailable for a long period, information on expenditures was more limited. The in- 
adequacy of the samples available before the wer is indicated by their size. In 
few years did any of the samples exceed 1 per cant of the traffic, a striking cone 
trast with the high percentages of returns now being obtained. ‘The pre-war samples 
were consequently not. sufficiently repreasniative to apply to such a heterogeneous 
movenent as the automobile treffic across the border. Since they were compiled for 
administrative purposes the statistical records of the treffic were available only 
for very broad diverse groups of cars and accordingly did not indicate the cate= 
geries of tourists which were significant for statistical purposed. 


For example, the number of Travellers Vehicle Permits issued to American 
automobiles for periods up to 60 cays and up to 6 months were compiled. Buy these 
permits included cars travelling beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry. or 
remaining in Canede more then 48 heurs or leaving the country by another port than, 
the one by which they entered. ‘The totale of permits issued consequently included 
Many ears spending cnly a short time in Canada. Among these short term cars, for 
instance, wera many American care crossing South Weatern GQitaric in transit between 
such centres as Detroit and Buffalo. The small sample of expenditures obtained from 
cards issued to United States metorists when they re-entered tha Umited States was 
not large enough to adequately represent the diverse traffic covered by the totals 
of Customs Tourist Permits. 
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It was not unvil the new information obtained first in 1941 from the in- 
troduction of a voluntary question on expenditures as pert of each Customs Auto 
Fermit waz available that a satisfactory sample could be obtained. Similarly great 
progress has been made in covering the expenditures of the non-permit automobile 
traffic and of Canadian motoriste travelling in the Umited States. The results of 
the new procedure in peppeotions wigs aucemobile travel are described in more detail 
im the section on the automobile traffie which foilowa later in this report. 


Improvements have alse been made in the estimation, of the expenditures of 
other classes of travel between Canada and the United States. ceparate statistics 
om the. volume of travel by railway train and by boat have been compiled by the 
immigretion Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources since i957 by counts 
wade by officers at the border ports. With certain adjustments these records are 
used in estimating expenditures. The sampling of expenditures is conducted under 
the direction of the United States Department of Commerce by the UoSo Immigration 
and Natureligation service in the case of American treffic to Moe Since 1940 a 
‘record of traffic by lone distance bus and br aerovlane has also been compiled by 
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the Canadian Immigration authorities and information on expenditures is similarly ob- 
tained: by the distribution of post-card questionnaires at regular intervals to 

United States travellers returning by these means as in the case of rail and boat 
travel, In the case of Canadian travel to the United States by these means, the 
sample of expenditures is obtained fram post-card questionnaires distributed by Cana- 
dian Immigration officers to returning Canadians. In 1943, these particular samples 
were greatly improved by much larger returns resulting from the more frequent dis~ 
tribution of cards by the Canadian officers. 


But even with the general improvements noted above, the eamples of expendi- 
tures covering both Canadian and United States non-automobile traffic are still 
small] in comparison with the large percentages of the automobile traffic which are 
now covered by direct returns on expenditures. There is, however, generally more 
homogeneity in each kind of traffic than in the case of the automobile movements and 
records of traffic have been adjusted to allow for such special facters as the in= 
transit traffic by rail across South-Western Qoterio. Im the case of the most hetero- 
geneous of these groups of treffic, the boat traffic, special samples are applied 
to various special classes of the total traffic which varies markedly both regional- 
ly end seasonally. 


The remaining group of travel between Canada and the United States by other 
means of transportation is lerge in volume but mainly lecal in character, Casual 
visitors entering Canada by locel buses, as ferry passengers, or as pedestrians make 
up most of the total. While there is doubtless some longer term travel included 

in this heavy movement of people, the main impetus lies in the close secial and 
economic relationships existing between many commumities lying close to the border. 
The principal source of information on the volume of this traffic is provided by 

the statistics of the volume of entries intc Canada compiled by the Canadian Immi- 
gration authorities. By deducting the volume of traffic by autemobile, rail, boat, 
long distance bus and airplane from the gross traffic, this residual traffie of 
"other travellers" is obtained. Available information on their expenditures points 
to very low averages per person but the large volume of traffic preduces an 
appreciable total of expenditures. 


Before the war interrupted overseas travel, expenditures arising from it 
were substantial. The record of the traffic entering Canadian ocean ports has 
been compiled from data collected by the Canadian Immigration officers at the ports. 
Overseas traffic via United States ocean ports has been covered by UeS» Immigration 
and Naturalization Service records for a number of years. The expenditures of . 
Canadian tourists overseas have been estimated from returns on expenditures re- 
ceived from passport applicants. Separate samples were used for each class of 
ocean travel. While the returns on expenditures only cover 4 portion of the total 
tourists, the overseas movements are less heterogeneous than movements of people 
across the Canada-United States border. The expenditures of tourists frem overseas 
countries in Canada are estimated on the basis of deductive data at averages 
generally higher than the averages used in estimating Canadian expenditures over- 
seas. Included in these credits are passenger fares paid to Canadian shipping companies 


With the improved information on international tourist expenditures which 
has been accumulated in recent years, it has been possible to revise estimates of 
tourist expenditures in the pre-war years as far back as 1926. The records of traffic 
during the period have been used as a basic measure of the volume of the traffic. Ex- 
penditures have been estimated by applying to this record averages of expenditure | 
considered to have been representative of each of the classes of traffic for which 
records of volume were available. The averages of expenditures used bear a close | 
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relation to the averagan phisined: fron the comprehensive data collected in recent 
yearso They vary from year uo yeetr, however, in accordance with the trends evident 
from the samples of expenditures collected during the pracwar period, general 
economic conditiams, apd other evidences of »% changing background affecting the | 
tourist trade, The estimates for the years prior to 1940 therefore have a less sub- 
stantial bagis' they Shose for later years. Nevertheless it is believed that they 
are Lairdy represenustive of the general volume of expenditures during the period. 


AUTOMOBILE TRAFFIC TO CANADA IN 1941 


A8 tadieated above, the most marked progress has been made in securing a 
comprerensive analysis of the automobile traffic in recent years. The first year 
for which a detailed analysis is provided. by the new procedure is 19421. While the 
game dataid is now available for later years, as well, the volume of traffic cone 
tracted go in 1942 with the introduction of gasolene retioning and the general 
curtailment in the use of automobiles that 1941 is more comparable to a “typical 
year than either 1942 or 1948. Results for 1941 are acgordingly presented here. 
But in 1941 also it showld be uoted that there were many special influences arising 
out of the war which affected the traffic so that it cannot be considered entirely 
typical of traffic in preowar years. Eut while the volume of traffic in 1941 was 
lower than in the years immediately preceding the war, as ig shown in Table IV, 
it was probably still sufficiently comparable to reveal the general delineation of 
the automobile trades before the waro. 
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Of all the visitors to Canada from the United States, by far the most 
numerous and most diverse are those travelling by motor car. These motor travellers 
are divided for statistical purposes into threes groups, in accordance with the 
three methods used by the Canadien customs in permitting them entry into Canada. The 
two most important of these groups are described as "Non-Fermit Local Traffic” and 
cars travelling on “Traveller’s Vehicle Permits”. 


Non-Permit Local Traffic consists of sars which are not required to take 
out formal Customs permits and which are consequently restricted in their travel in 
Canada, Their stay is limited to 48 hours, they are allowed to, trevel within the 
jurisdiction of the port of entry only, and they must return to the United States 
through the same port by which they entered Canada. These regulations mean in 
effect that the Non=-Permit group of traffic includes only those persoms who enter 
Canada for a period of a few hours or less and who travel very short diatamces in 
this coumtry. It contains all those casual, local travellers who, as a resuit of 
the growth of close inter=-relationships between urtan communities on both sides of 
the border, heve become so numerous. They represent a large proportion of the total 
number of tourist visitors but a smell proportion of total tourist expenditures. 


Any motorist who wishes to remain in Ganada more than 43 hours, or to 
trevel beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry, or to return to the United 
States by a port other then the one through which he entered Canada, takes out a 
Traveller's Vehicle Permit for his car, and in this class is included nearly all 
the important tourist travel by automobiles, The permit itself is issued in dupli- 
cate and since April Ist, 1941 has been forwarded to the Bureau of Statistics for 
tabulation. Information is contained on the permit as to state or country of 
registration, number of persons in the vehicle, length of stay, type of vehicle, 
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type of visitor, and ports of entry and exit. In addition there is a woluntary ex- 
penditure questionnaire included on the form. 


Besides the two main groups of motor traffic outlined above, there is a 
third group which overlaps both of the others. Many Americans who live adjacent to 
the boundary or who have summer residences in Canada make frequent trips to this 
country and are regarded as cistinct °rom the casual visitor or ordinary tourist. 
In order to provide theses persons with better service and to facilitate their 
crossing of the border, the Canadian Customs issues them with Traveller's Vehicle 
Permits good for periods of six months or more and allow them to retain the permits 
in their possession until expiry date. During the tenure of the permits these 
travellers can make as frequent trips as they wish. 


For purposes of classification these special travellers are divided into 
three classes; Commuters, Summer Residents and Locals. Their permits are included 
in the count of total Traveller's Vehicle Permits, and their expenditures are es= 
timated, on the basis of the permits issued, to cover the entire period during which 
the permits were outstanding. In order to have a complete record of border 
crossings however, a record is maintained of all intermediate trips made by these 
special permit holders, and after the first one on which the permit is issued, the 
count of these crossings, referred to as "Repeat Trips", is included with Non-Permit 
Local Traffic. Thus these special travellers are represented in the volume of 
travel figures of both the other main groups of motor traffic. 


A statement by classes of the number of foreign vehicles entering Canada 
for a period of years is provided in Table IV. It is pointed out, however, that 
the figures shown for the various years are not strictly comparable, due to changes 
in methods of counting which hawe been adopted from time to time. In particular 
the reclassification of traffic introduced in April 1941 mkes canparisons with 
previous years subject to certain qualifications not indicated in the table. A new 
class, entitled "Commercial Vehicles”, was segregated for the first time in 194] 
to cover United States trucks, and it has been impossible to provide comparable 
figures for sarlier years. It may be presumed, however, that some proportion of 
these trucks was formerly includsd in the Non-Permit category. © the other hand, 
the count of all types of traffic was probably morse complete in 1941 than before, 
especially as regards the permits and repeat trips of those special groups of 
travellers (commuters, summer residents and locals) which have been mentioned above. 


Table 1.- Non=-Permit Local Traffic (Motor Cars) 
Expenditures in Canada 194] 


a2 “umber Average Total “Average Total 
RA ial at Meee Nas Al Sega oe Sach lian ida su elena in Piichaich Hoesi tid as 
January - March 358, 902 $ 2.95 $ 1,060,276. 2.54 910,261 
April - December 1,397,604 §$ 4.90 $ 6,844,141. .2079 3,901,810 
TOTAL 1,756,506 $ 4.50 $ 7,904,417, 2.74 4,812,071 
Repeat Trips 868,396 = = 2.08 1,808,758 


TOTAL ts 2,624,902 = : 2.52. 6,620,829 
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Non=Permit Cars 


Of the total of 2,658,182 vehicles classified as Non=Permit Local Traffic 
in Table IV, 2,624,902 were motor cars, 15,364 taxis, 16,280 bicycles and 1,636 
motorcycles. In addition there were 785 horse-drawn vehicles which were not in- 
cluded in the total. All vehicles other than motor cars ars considered below under 
“Other Travellers". 


A sample of expenditures approximating 25 per cent of the total traffic 
was available from Non-Permit motor cars from April lst on in 1941, and gave average 
expenditures of $4.90 per car, when weighted by months and by provinces of entry. 

To cover travel during the first three months of the year, the combined average for 
November and December of $2.95 was used, in the belief that the sample for that 
period, rather than for the whole nine months, would be more representative of con= 
ditions in the early months. Subsequently the sample was considerably extended 

and in 1942 covered 44 per cent of the Non-Permit cars. 


The average expenditure per car in the Non-Permit category over the whole 
year worked out at $4.50 as indicated in the statement in Table 1. At this rate of 
spending, the passengers in 1,756,506 cars made expenditures in Canada of just 
under $8,000,000 and at 2.74 persons per car represented 4,812,071 border crossings. 
In addition the number of repeat trips made by permit holders with special commuting 
privileges numbered 868,596, and at the lower average of 2.08 persons per car, 
came to 1,808,758 border crossings. No expenditures accrue to the Non=-Permit ac= 
count for this travel, as it simply covers a large number of additional trips made 
by a much smaller number of individuals whose total expenditures in Canada are 
covered in the Traveller's Vehicle Permit account under the categories, commuter, 
summer resident and local. 


The impressive proportions reached by the repeat trip factor, amounting as 
it did in 1941 to 33 per cent of the cars and 27 per cent of the persons in the 
Non=-Permit Local classification, serves to emphasize the degree to which volume of 
travel figures can be distorted as an index of travel expenditures, If Non=-Permit 
Traffic doubled, it would have a major effect upon the total volume of travel but 
a relatively minor effect upon total travel expenditures. 


Table 2.- Traveller's Vehicle Permits (Motor Cars) 
Expenditures in Canada, 1941. 


“Number Average. Total... + Average Total 
Item of Cars Expenditures Expenditures Persons Persons — 
$ $ 
Tourists 
January = March 70,895 22002 1,575,589. 2047 174, 868 
April = December 1,062,463 $6089 59,190,282 0 2.96 3,149, 977 
Total Tourists 1,133,358 35.97 40,765,871. 2093 3,324, 845 
Commuters 690 165.72 114,348. 2.09 1,439 
Summer Residents 9,890 496 .08 4,906,241. 20de 22, 945 
Locals 9,102 41.61 STS TET Se aGk 22,8352 


TOTAL 1,153,040 40.04 46,165,187. 2092 3,572,061 


CARS ENTERING WITH TRAVELLER'S VEHICLE PERMITS 
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The evesage expenditare per car in the permit class of travel was $40.04 
and a total of 1,263,040 ceral2) represented expenditures in Canada of over 
$46,000,000. During the Pirse turee months of the. year, a sample of about 50 per 
cent showed an avéwage expenditure af $22 p24 Ie PO glob cars, all of which have 


been placed in the “Tourist” category in: Tebig 8y Ia the ported fran April ist on, 


under the new plan of preecuere it wis possibile to seevacsio Prom Tourists the 
special classes, “Commuters”, “Sumer Residents” and “Louis”, ont by. ex 
tures during that ard alee shown, separately in the: tables 44 Gos f 
total expenditures sample of ali four groups was increased to 76 gor cous ul the 
number of cargo In the breakdown, Tourists, which is a heterageneons cépen ine 


cluding all cars not in the other categories, remained by fan the iarges¢t Gingas 
group, accounting over the whole year for ali but 20,000 of the totai uumber of 
permits, and about 88 per cent of total permit expenditures. 


Among the special groups of travellera, Commuters (persons who commute 
from American homes tq Canadian jobs) and Locals made expenditures at a relatively 
low rate, considering the frequency of their trips. This might have been expected 
however in view of their close similarity to the Non=Permit Local Traffic analyzed 
above, Suwumer Residents, on the other hand, spent at the very high rate of 
$496 .08 per car and made total expenditures in Canada of just under $5,000,000. The 
Size of this amount is all the more remarkable in view of the fact that the number 
of individual persons was only 22,945, and it indicates something of the signifi- 
cance to Canada’s tourist trade of this important class of travel, All Summer Resi- 
dents are of course not included in these figures, but it may be assumed that most 
of those who travel by car, and they must be in the very great majority, are 
covered in the classification. Adequate material for a breakdown of Summer Resi- 
dents’ expenditures by province is not availeble, but it can be stated that the 
major portion. of them were made by persons who travelled through Qiterio ports of 
entry a 


A great desl of detailed information concerning the permit traffic has 
become available from the permit forms themselves and some of the data, covering 
the Tourist class in the period April to December 1941, is presented in tabular 
form in Table XIX. This table shows by individual days’ stay, the number of cars, 
average persons and total persons, number of car-days and average expenditures per 


(1) A considerable discrepancy will be noted between this figure and that of 
1,174,053 shown in Table IV. Part of the difference is explained by vehicles on 
permits other than motor cars, which numbered 5,801 in 1941 and which are con- 
sidered below wider “Other Travellers". 


There were also included in the Table IV figure an estimated 5,000 per-= 
mits which, it was subsequently determined, were issued to immigrants, Americans 
joining the Canadian Armed Forces and others who were deliberately eliminated from 
the estimate of tourist expenditures. The remining difference of more than 
12,000 however, must be explained by the fact that the expenditure estimates have 
of necessity since April lst been based on permits cancelled, whereas the figure 
shown in Table IV is of permits icsuedo The discrepansy is, therefore, equal te 
the number of permits which remained outstanding at midnight, December Slst, 1941. 
Though some expenditures no doubt derived from these cars during 1941, no 
allowance has been made for them in the estimates. -In any event, they would be 
of small consequence in the total. 
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car per day, average expenditure per car and total expenditures, number of person= 
days and average expenditure per person per day, and also the proportions which 
the .permits and expenditures for each individual day are of total permits and total 
expenditures, The last column. gives the percentage expenditure sample available 
in each case. 

The general pattern followed can be described briefly. The number of 
Ganntis is at its peak in the one-day class and falls off rapidly as length-of-stay 
increases. Expenditures, on the other hand, are greatest in the three-day group, 
and they decline less rapidly than the number of permits, because of the higher 
average expenditures of longer-stay cars. Average expenditure per car per day is 
ata low,level in the one and two day groups, then rises and is maintained at a 
high level, followed by a gradual decline from the peak of $12.72, reached in the 
six-day class, to a low of less than $3.00 for the longest-stay cars. The fluctua- 
tions in the average expenditure per person per day are not quite so pronounced, 
because of a decrease in average persons per car from 3.14 for the shortest=-stay to 
2.07 for the longest-stay cars, but the general trend is the same. The average 
persons per car for the whole group of permits is 2.96. Some influences, not in 
accord with the prevailing pattern, seem to be exerted by persons on set one-week | 
and two-week vacations... For example, the mmber of cars staying eight days (which 
means seven nights), instead of falling below the seven-day figure, shows a slight 
increase, and for the period 13-15 days there is practically no decline at all. 
If a curve were constructed, it would indicate some bunching of cars at those points. 
At the same time average persons per car, which falls to 2.79 and 2.80 in the inter- 
wening lengths-of-stay, rises to peaks of 2.98 and 2.96 respectively in the eight- 
day and fifteen-day classes, with corresponding declines in average expenditure per 
person per day to points below where they would be on a regular curve. The in- 
ference can apparently be drawn that the short-term vacationers on regular one and 
two-week holidays tend to carry more passengers per car and to spend at a lower 
rate than the average travellers, both factors perhaps reflecting the Bresanse, of 
children. 


The percentage sample of expenditures available for purposes of estima- 
tion wes well maintained in each length-of-stay grouping, only falling below 
70 per cent for.some of the longer-stay cars, and averaging 77 per cent throughout. 
Average length-of-stay in Canada was 4.15 days per car and 3.90 days per person, 
the discrepancy arising from the larger average number of passengers in the 
shorter-stay cars. 


For convenient study, some of the information on expenditures in Table XIX 
is combined in selected length=of-stay groupings in Table so 


Table 30- Traveller's Vehicle Permits (Tourist Class) 
Expenditures in Canade., April-December 1941, by selected lengths-of-stay. 


Days’ No.of * vcs ie Average % of 


Stay Permits _ Total - Expenditure “Expenditures” ___ Total 
1 $85,006 36024 4.00 1,540,024. 3093 
Ec 224,853 21016 13.60 3,058,001. 7.80 
5=7 $17,048 29.85 51.49 16,325,070. 41.65 
8-15 100, 741 9.49 108.53 10,933,171. 27.89 
16=350 23,021 Soil 162.97 3,751,752. 9.58 
31-60 _ 7,590 of4 225091 1,696,472. 4032 
Over 60 4,204 aod 448.57 1,885,792. 483 


TOTALS 1,062,465 100.0 56.89 39,190,080. 100.0 
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The outstanding fact which emerges from a consideration of these tables is — 
the tremendous number of permits which were issued to cars remaining only one or 
two days in Canada. One of the most important factors in the large overestimates 
tourist expenditures in the past was the lack of information on the number of these 
short-term cars which were included in the total of permits issued. Table 3 indi- 
cates that in the period covered no less than 57.40 per cent of the total number of 
permits was held by one and two-day cars, spending at the low rates of $4.00 and 
$13.60 respectively, and hence accounting for only 11.73 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures. In other words, their expenditure weight was only one-fifth their 
weight in the volume of travel figures. In sharp contrast with this position is 
the case of the longer-stay cars: The weights reach approximate equality in the s- 
day group, and from there on the difference is increasingly in the other direction. 
For those cars remaining over 60 days in Canada, their weight in the expenditures 
figure is more than twelve times their weight in the volume of travel. 


The predominance of short-stay cars in the permit class is in part ex= 
plained by the large amounts of in-transit travel in various sections of the 
country, particularly across the peninsula of southern Mmtario between the cities 
of Michigan and New York State. It has been stated above that one of the con- 
ditions under which an American motorist is required to take out a traveller's 
vehicle permit is the intention of leaving Canada by a port other than the one 
through which he entered. It follows that all in-transit travel through Canada be- 
tween such places as Detroit and Buffalo is included in the permit class although 
most of the cars are here for less than twelve hours. Something of the importance 
of this in-transit travel in swelling the number of permits in the one~ and two-day 
groups can be gathered from the figures given in Table 4. It will be seen that 
45% of the total number of one-day permits and 28% of the two-day permits were held 
by cars travelling between the ports specified. While the fact that these cars 
were travelling between these ports does not in itself indicate that they were all 
travelling in transit (i.e. driving straight through), the figures given are for 
selected ports only and do not include appreciable numbers of in transits through 
other ports where it is impossible to segregate them even roughly from genuine 
pleasure travellers. On the assumption that these two factors roughly balance each 
other out, the figures given in the table can probably be taken as a fair indication 
of the significance of in-transit travel in the one=- and two=day groups. In addi- 
tion to their influence upon the volume of travel, it is likely also true that they 
have a depressing influence upon the average expenditure per car in the short-stay 
groups. Certainly it seems reasonable that persons travelling in transit for the 
sake of convenience will spend less money than other persons who, though they re= 
main the same short period in Canada, are travelling for pleasure and can be said 
to be “touring” while en route. 


For the period January-March 1941, the information available on length-of- 
stay was much less complete, and it has only been possible to break the permits 
down into four groups, one-day, two-days, 5-60 days and over 60 dayse The relevant 
figures on number of permits, expenditures and persons are given in Table 5, as 
well as figures on a comparable basis for the April-December period and for the 
whole year. 
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Table 40- Number of Qne= and Two-Day Cars Travelling on Permit 
Between Selected Ports of Entry, April to December, 1941. 


PORTS ; ONE=DAY CARS TWO-DAY CARS TOTAL 
Quebec 
~"—“Glen Sutton and Highwater 10,119 (2) 10,119 
Cntario 
Fort Erie and Niagara Falls 37,854 (1) 37,854 
Windsor and Niagara Falls 25,757 25,614 §1,371 
Windsor end Fort Erie 52,734 20,327 73,061 
Sarnia and Niagara Falis 19,348 le , 884 32,0002 
Sarnia and Fort Erie 11,606 6,021 17,627 
Sarnia and Windsor 5,578 (1) 3,578 
Walkerville and Windsor 4,099 (1) 4,099 
British Columbia 
Facific Highway and Boundary Bay 6,324 (1) 6,324 
Carson and Cascade City 2,124 (1) 2,124 
TOTALS 174,543 635, 846 238,589 
% of TOTAL PERMITS 45% 28% 39% 


(1) Cannot be considered "in transit” 


It will be seen that the concentration of volume in the shortestay cars, 
which has been noted in the case of the April-December permits, was even more pro= 
nounced in the early months of the year. During that period more than 75 per cent 
of all permits were held by cars staying less than 48 hours. At the same time 
average expenditures per car were generally lower than in the later period, as were 
_ also average persons per car. These factors wouleé appear to demonstrate that 
touring for pleasure is at an even lower lsvel during the early months than the 
total number of permits indicates, the bulk of the traffic being a shortercstay, 
lower-spending type of travel than that which forces the averages up during the 
summer and fall. 


With the data outlined above, it is now possible to group United States 
motor travel to Canada so as to segregate those travellers who spend large sums of 
money from those who spend very little, and this is done in Table 6, In Group (a) 
are included the Non-Permit Local Traffic, the Tourists on permit who stay less 
than 48 hours, permits issued to Commuters and Locals, and in addition all the Re- 
peat Trips, which in the methods of estimation adopted in this report, do not con= 
tribute directly to the travel account. It will be seen from the table that the 
persons in Group (a), though they form approximately 87% of the total volume of 
motor travel, provide less than 25% of the motorists expenditures. Group (b) on 
the other hand, consisting of Tourists on permit who stay three days or more and 
Summer Residents, accounts for only about 13% of the volume of travel but contri- 
butes more than 75% of the total expenditures. 
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Table 6.— Expenditures of United States Motorists in Canada, 
1941, By Special Groups. 


Class of Travel No. of % of Noe of % of : % of 
Cars Total Persons Total Bereta cures Total 
$ 
Group (a) 
Non=Permit Class 
Local Traffic 1,756,506 46.49 4,812,071 48.15 7,904,4176. 1462 
Repeat Trips 868,396 22.99 1,808,758 18.10 = ~ 


Traveller's Vehicle Permits 


Tourists (1 and 2 days) 663,379 17.56 1,996,940 19.98 4,904,071. 9e07 


Commuters 690 002 1,439 oO1 114,348. sak 
Locals 9,102 024 22,852 620 378,727» «10 
Total Group (a) 3,298,073 87.50 8,642,040 86.47 13,301,563. 24.60 


Group (b) 


Traveller's Vehicle Permits 


Tourists (S days and over) 469,979 12.44 1,327,905 1329 35,861,800«, 66.353 


Summer Residents 9,890 026 22,945 ecd)=—s« 4, 906,, 241 9.07 
Total Group (b) 479,869 12.70 1,350,850 13.52 40,768,041. 75.40 
GRAND TOTAL 3,777,942 100.00 9,992,890 100.00 54,069,604. 100,00 


Some additional information on motor travel, not directly connected with 
expenditures, remains to be given. Table V shows by month of entry the number of 
vehicles in each travel class already presented by provinces in Table IV. The 
seasonal factor, which results in a concentration of traffic during the summer months, 
is most pronounced in the case of Traveller's Vehicle Permits, is of less consequence 
in the Non-Permit Local Traffic, and is hardly present at all among the Commercial 
Vehicles. These differences in degree are consistent with the fect established above 
that long-stay touring for pleasure, which is the main variable behind the seasonal 
factor, appears in the Traveller's Vehicle Permit class only, and therefore the 
largest seasonal fluctuations are to be expected in that class. It is not possible 
to break down expenditures accurately by months, because of the fact. that our 
sampling has been based on exits from Canada only, but the data provided in Table V 
give a rough indication of seasonal trends. A statement of motor travel by individual 
ports of entry is given in Table XVII. 


Of the 1,153,040 foreign motor cars which held Traveller's Vehicle Permits 
in 1941, 1,152,300 (2) were from the continental United States, 251 from Hawaii, 93 
from Alaska, 83 from Mexico, 51 from Newfoundland, 25 from Cuba, and 237 from other 
parts of the world. A classification of these cars by particular states and 
countries, together with similar figures for years back to 1937, is given in 

Table XVI. It will be seen that the majority of the United States cars came fram 
states bordering on Canada, although every state in the Union was represented. New 
York contributed 25.2% of the total number, Michigan 22.0%, Qhio 6.0%, 

Washington 5.4%, Massachusetts 5.2%, Pennsylvania 5.2% and Vermont 4.9%: the ten 


i (1) Includes United States Government dars. 
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border states combined accounted for 65.2%, and the other states 34.8%. It has been 
found, however, that if the short-estay Tourists and special groups of permit-holders 
are eliminated from the total, the predominance of the border states is considerably 
less. Among Tourists on permit staying 3 days and over, cars from the border states 
were only 51.6% of the total, and in August, which is the heaviest month of summer 
travel, were in the minority with 44.2%. Thus the actual contribution of tourist ex- 
penditures of travellers from the inland states is considerably greater than the 
total figures given in Table XVI would indicate. 


The estimated expenditures in Canada in 1941 of United States motorists, 
classified by province of entry, are given in Table 7. It must be emphasized 
strongly that these figures are not intended to show the expenditures actually made 
in the particular provinces concerned. All estimates in the present study are 
based on port of entry only and can take no account of persons travelling from one 
province to another once they have entered Canada. Insofar as interprovinciel 
traffic of this kind is a factor, it would cause the figures jn Table 7 to give a 
distorted view of expenditures by provinces. The figures are published with this 
qualification. ; 


Table 7.= Estimated Expenditures of United States Motorists, 1941, 
by Province of Entry into Canada. 


PROVINCE OF ENTRY EXPEND ITURES 
Serb nm my solemn (Rounded) 
Maritime Provinces 4,600,000. 
Quebec 9,800,000. 
Ontario $2,600,000. 
Manitoba 900,000. 
Saskatchewan 400,000 6 
Alberte. 1,000, 000 
British Columbia (Including Yukon) 4,700,000. 
TOTAL CANADA 54,000,000. 


ANALYSIS OF TRAFFIC BY PORTS OF ENTRY AND PORTS OF EXIT 


New light is thrown upon the movements of American automobiles within 
Canada by an analysis of Traveller's Vehicle Permits classified by port of entry 
and port of exit and by number of days’ stay in Canada shown in Table XVIII. The 
period selected for the analysis of 1941 traffic was the four months’ period from 
June to September in which most of the pleasure travel to Canada is concentrated. 
The various interprovincial movements of American cars are shown as well as traffic 
between different ports in Qntario. This province is shown separately because of 
the heavy volume of traffic and the distances between some regions of the province 
adjacent to the United States border. 


The analysis, of course, understates the total amount of travel by 
United States cars between the different provinces or between the different border 
regions of Ontario since some cars may enter and leave by the same port although 
they have visited some other region or province of the Dominion. The figures do 
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however, point to the lower limits possible of the volume of interprovincial or in- 
terregional travel within Canada. 


The analysis shows that while most United States cars tend to leave 
Canada by the same province as that in which they entered, there are, nevertheless, 
some substantial interprovincial movements. For instance, 2,098 of the cars 
entering the Maritime Provinces in the four summer months left Canada by ports in 
the province of Quebec and 912 left by Ontario ports. During the same period the 
movement in the opposite direction was heavier, 4,238 cars entered Quebec ports 
and left by Maritime ports, while 1,904 cars entered Ontario ports and left by Mari- 
time ports. Movements between Ontaric and Quebec ports wera substantial also, 
12,872 entered by Quebec ports and left by Mmtario ports, while 19,442 entered by 
Qitario ports and left by Quebec ports. Most of these cars were in three days and 
over category as might be expected. 


Similarly, interesting interregional movements are revealed within 
Oitario. Some of thess represent travel over a considerable distance as in the 
case of the movements between the St. Lawrence River ports and ports on the Niagara 
River or on the Detroit and St. Clair Rivers. Important among the movements in 
Ontario are the heavy in-transit movements through Qmtario, between Niagara Falls 
and Fort Erie, and Windsor and Sarnia, with their preponderance of one and two day 
cars o 


Traffic between Qitario and Manitoba is also of some significance, while 
traffic between ports in the three Prairie Provinces is relatively light. Traffic 
between the latter region and British Columbia is substantial however. Cars 
entering by the Prairie Provinces and leaving by British Columbia totalied 5,294, 
while the movement in the opposite direction amounted to 3,572. Most of the cars 
were in the three days and over group. 


OTHER TRAVEL FROM THE UNITED STATES TO CANADA, 1941 


Travel from the United States by other means than automobile is illus-~ 
trated by the detail on traffic and expenditures which follows: 


As has been pointed out in thé section on Sources of Statistical Informa= 
tion, data available with regard to the large and important groups of travellers 
who arrive from the United States by means other than motor car are much less com= 
plete than the data on which the analysis of automobiis traffic are based. For 
these other groups, volume of travel figures are compiled by the Immigration Branch 
of the Department of Mines and Resources from counts made by their officers at the 
frontier ports. Sampling of expenditures is conducted, under the direction of 
the United States Department of Commerce, by the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization 
Service which distributes post-card questionnaires at regular intervals to United 
States travellers returning by rail, bus, aeroplane and boat from visits to Canada. 


The estimates of tourist expenditures by type of travel, which are given 
in the following tables are, with the exception of the boat account, presented by 
province of entry or by group of provinces, No attempt has been made to segregate 
the Maritimes or the Prairies. However, it is necessary to exercise a great deal 
of caution in the use of these provincial or regional figures. In the first place, 
travel by Americans from one province to another after they have entered Canada is 
not reflected at all in the provincial estimates, which are necessarily based on 
province of entry only. This factor of interprovincial traffic is certain to be 
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substantial in some instances, particularly in the rail account where there is a 
large amount of East-West travel, For example, visitors by rail to the Alberta re- 
sorts of Banff and Jasper enter the country exclusively through ports in the other 
provinces. Though they spend their money largely in Alberta, their total expendi- 
tures are estimated under the original province through which they entered Canada, 
Then too, in the Canadian data as compared with the provincial data, there should 

be a relative increase in the accuracy of the estimates for in the Canadiau.data in- 
volving large volumes of travel, errors which may have resulted from incomplete 
information should tend to comperisate or offset each other and thus increase the 
accuracy of the total estimates. In the particular province or region in which 
they occur, however, single errors may have exactly the opposite effect, as the com- 
pensating factor will not be present in nearly the same degree and may be entirely 
absent. 


Table 8.- Estimated Expenditures in Canada by Travellers 
from the United States by Rail, 1941. 


= Yeo Number of Average : 
Pee of it Persons co Rependature Expenditures 
(Rounded) 
$ 
Varitimes 24,847 88.10 2,200,000. 
Quebec 125, 967 88.10 11,150,000. 
Ontario 164,255 62.10 10,250,000. 
Prairies 20,459 81.25 2,100,000. 
British Columbia 27,756 81.25 25300,000. 


TOTAL CANADA 368,264 75.01 28,000,000 


GR a nc EC aE EE RS ET NE ec 
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An important adjustment which has been made in the statistics of volume 
of rail travel has arisen from the presence in the gross figures of tourist 
entries of in=-transit passengers who travel across southern Ontario between United 
States points. Though these persons are in the technical sense “Travellers to 
Canada", they make no direct expenditures in this country and should be considered 
as distinct from the regular types of travel. The net number of rail passengers 
shown in Table VI and used as a basis for estimating expenditures in Table 8, was 
arrived at after making a special allewance for the in transit factor. As almost 
all of these persons were travelling through Canada on American railroads, they 
have been eliminated entirely from consideration in the tourist estimates. Though 
some credits accrue to Canada, in the form of transportation revenues, from those 
who were passengers on Canadian lines, these latter are of little consequence and 
no allowance has been made for them. A summary of the rail account is shown in 
Table 8» 
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Table 9.- Estimated Expenditures in Canada of Travellers 
from the United States by Bus, 1941 


Number of Average 
TERE Ms OKs FRARY Persons Expenditures Expenditures 
3 9 (Rounded) 
$ 
Maritimes 5,222 ; 51.39 290,000. 
Quebec 10,566 51.39 550,000 « 
Ontario 116, 860 45.00 5 200,000. 
Ontario (in transits) 46,965 2.00 100,000. 
Prairies 4,845 42.94 200,000. 
British Columbia 16,701 42.94 700,000. 


TOTAL CANADA 201, 259 35042 7,000,000. 
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As with rail travel, the bus account was complicated in Qntario by the 
factor of in=-transit traffic. Travellers through Canada between Buffalo and Detroit 
are of substantial, importance in the total volume of bus travel, and they are in- 
cluded in the Immigration count. It has been found, however, that they are not ade- 
quately represented in the sample of expenditures, and therefore a special adjustment 
is required in dealing with them. As it was impossible to obtain definite informa- 
tion concerning their numbers, they were arbitrarily estimated and an average of 
$2.00 per person was applied to the number computed in this way to cover their ex- 
penditures. Thus an estimate of direct expenditures in Canada of in-transit travel- 
lers is included in the tourist account where the persons travel by bus, but is ex- 
cluded entirely if travel is by rail. This practice is followed on the grounds that 
bus travellers have an opportunity to make purchases while the bus is stopped en 
route, whereas the passengers on the through trains almost never disembark while they 
are in Cenada. Inter-urban passengers on local buses, such as those which travel 
through the Detrpit and Windsor Tunnel between the cities of Windsor and Detroit, 
are not included in the bus account but are covered in the residual category “Other 
Travellers." The estimated expenditures in Canada of travellers from the United 
States by long distance bus in 1941 are shown in Table 9. 


Table 10.- Estimated Expenditures in Canada of Travellers 
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from the United States by Aeroplane, I94i. 


ae a 
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Number of Average 
eae ag Persons heer heh Expenditures 
rN oe TTS Sry OF aan aad ele re: Saran tRounded) 
eS 

Maritimes 986 88.66 100,000. 
Quebec 15, 106 88.66 1,300,000. 
Ontario 7,632 76 043 600,000. 
Prairies 1, 887 - Gn. 150,000. 
British Columbia (inc. tad . 2 gttadcad coned F 

Yukon) 9,587. 90.493 850,000. 


TOTAL CANADA 35,098 | 86.78 3,000,000 
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The inerease in air travel in 1941 over the previous year was relatively 
very large and was more marked than in any other group. Part of this increase can 
be attributed to the cpening of several new international air services, the most im- 
portant being the one between Toronte and New York operated by Trans-Canada Airlines, 
and part to the growth in significance of the aeroplane as a carrier of passengers 
on government and other business. In 1941 the latter factor was in large measure 4& 
reflection of the urgency of wartime travel, but it also continued an established 
trend which has existed fer the last ten years. Data on travel by air are shown in 
Table 10. 


Table lio= Estimated Expenditures in Canada of Travellers 
from the United States by Boat, 1941. 


— Number of Average Expenditures 
fee . Persons Expenditure (Rounded 


Be) aM ae Oo or eee ea 
L941 205,449 53.90 7,000,000. 
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Of all the travel by means other than motor car, that which enters Canada 
by boat is the most diverse in character and the most difficult to classify and 
analyze. The count compiled by the Immigration authorities includes all boat passen-= 
gers from the United States, whether they travel in small boats, tour boats, private 
yachts or steamers. It has been impossible adequately to sample all these various 
elements and to compute in the regular way an average expenditure which would be 
applicable to the whole group, as the post-card sample tends to be concentrated in 
certain ports. 


Under these circumstances it has been necessary to introduce an arbitrary 
factor, and the procedure followed has been to set up schedules of averages based 
generaily on special knowledge of local traffic factors rather than on the actual 
sample results. This special knowledge has been greatly improved during the recent 
years through investigations conducted directly at the ports and through correspondence 
with frontier officers and others. It is felt, therefore, that the expenditure esti- 
mates obteined from this method are more satisfactory than would have been the case 
if the post-card sample had been utilized throughout. The formal sample was conse- 
quently only used at those ports where it was reasonably certain to be representative. 


a. 
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With regard to the volume figures, some adjustments were required in order 
to avoid duplication, Motorists entering by boat were eliminated from the count of 
boat travellers because they were already covered in the motor car account. m the 
other hand, some persons were added to the boat account who had originally been 
classified elsewhere. A summary of the boat account in 1941 is given in Table ll. 


All the main travel groups which it has been possible to classify by means . 
of transportation have now been considered. However, after deducting from the total 
of tourist entries compiled by the Immigration Branch, the actual numbers of motor 
car, rail, through bus, aeroplane and boat passengers, there remains a substantial 
number of United States travellers who crossed the border by other means, and these 
persons form a residual item which, for want of a better name, is called “Other 
Travellers", Although there is only a limited amount of detail available with re- 
gard to the composition of this group, it is known from investigation of the travel 
at the ports where it is concentrated that the travel involved is predominantly local 
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in character, and that it consists mostly of pedestrians, local bus passengers, 
ferry passengers and: others whose motives and facilities for travel to Canada are 
on a strictly limited basis. A large part of this traffic occurs at such ports as 
St. Stephen, Fort Erie, Niagara Falls and Windsor. After making allowance in the 
figures of gross traffic for special situations kmown to have existed, the re- 
maining traffic not covered in the accowmts already described is believed to have 
amounted to approximately 4,000,000 persons in 1941. The expenditures in Canada of 
this residual group are estimated at an arbitrary average of $2.00 per person, or 
about $8,000,000. In view of the heterogeneous nature of the travel, and the 
difficulties attached to recording it, this is not considered too high an average. 


Summaries of United States travel expenditures in Canada are presented 
in Tables 12 and 13. In Table 12 the number of persons and expenditures are di- 
vided into long term and short term groups. In Group (a), along with the local 
and short term motorists already shown in Table 6, there have been included the 
in-transit travellers by rail and bus and also all of the residual group of “Other 
Travellers", Group (b) covers the longer stay motorists, and in addition rail, 
bus, aeroplane and boat travellers other than in transits. Although this division 
of the traffic is admittedly arbitrary, it clearly reveals that a large proportion 
of the traffic represents only @ minor part of the total expenditures. In 1941 
the travellers in Group (a), while constituting about 86 per cent of the total 
entries into Canada, only accounted for about 20 per cent of the expenditures. The 
travellers in Group (b), on the other hand, contributed about 80 per cent of the 
expenditures although they only represented about 14 per cent of the number. 


The summary of United States expenditures presented in Table 15 shows 
these according to the provinces by which the tourists entered Canada. The same 
limitations upon the use of estimates by provinces of entry which have already 
been mentioned in connection with the various classes of trave] apply equally to 
the total figures shown in Table 13. 


Table 12.- Expenditures of United States Travellers 
to Canada, 1941, by Special Groups 


SA ahh aa ce ote eer oe WM mh Li Tar ea TD GLO?) cage RG yy g 
Number of % of I of 
Va Ene ea dglon bike Persons Total Expenditures _ Total 
Group (a) 
Motor Car (see Table 6) 8,642,040 5607 13,300,000; 12.4 
Rail (In transits) 450, 000 300 = = 
Bus (In transits) 45, 965 00d 100,000. Os1 
Cther Travellers 4,000,000 2608 8,000,000. 7.5 
Total Group (a) 13,138,005 86 02 21,400,000. 20.0 
Group (b) ; 
Motor Car (See Table 6) 1,550, 850 8.9 40,700,000 38.0 
Rail 368,264 204 28,000,000. 2602 
Bus 154,294 1,0 6,900,000. 665 
Aeroplane 35,098 0.2 3,000,000. Cae 
Boat 205,449 lod 7,000,000. 6.5 
Total Group (b) 2, ll, ooo iSee BH, 600, 000 8060 


GRAND TOTAL 15,251, 960 100.0 107,000, 000 100.0 
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Table 1l3o- Estimated Expenditures of United States Travellers, | 
' 1941, by Province of Entry into Canada. 


c ‘ a Expenditures 
Province of Entry (Rounded) 
Maritime Provinces 10,000,000. 
Quebec £8,000, 000 o 
Ontario ; 56,900,000. 
Prairie Provinces 5,000,000. 
British Columbia (Inc. Yukon) 13,000,000. 
TOTAL GANADA LO? ,000;000. 
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CANADIAN AUTOMOBILE TRAFFIC TO THE UNITED STATES IN 1941 


As in the case of United States automobile traffic to Canada there have 
been important improvements in the information collected regarding Canadian automo- 
bile traffic to the United States. Changes in the technique of recording both move= 
ments were introduced in 1940 and 1941, Because of the abnormal background 
affecting Canadian travel to the United States in 1941, however, the new data on 
Canadian expenditures in the United States bear little relation to their normal pat- 
tern and must be regarded as peculiar to the wartime background. 

The principal wartime influence upon’ Canadian travel to the United States 
was, of course, the restriction upon pleasure travel involving the use of United ' 
States dollars, These restrictions were introduced in July 1940 by the Canadian 
Government under the Foreign Exchange Control Order in order to conserve Canada's 
supply of United States dollars for the more essential purposes of the ware As a 
resuit Canadian expenditures in the United States in 1941 mainly represented expen-= 
ditures for such purposes as business and official trips and travel for reasons of 
health. There were other restrictive factors influencing travel as well, including 
the border crossing regulations of the United States Government. The general cur= 
tailment in the use of gutomobiles for long distance transportation associated with 
gasolene and tire shortages, however, did not. become pronoumced until 1942 and sub- 
sequent years,» The combined effects of exchange and border crossing regulations 
were to reduce Canadian travel expenditures in the United States in 1941 to $18.2 
million in contrast with $67 million in 1939. This abnormal character of the 
traffic in 1941 should therefore be borne in mind. 


; The method of recording Canadian automobiles movements to the United 
States has been entirely altered in recent years. Since May, 1940 no formal cus- 
toms permits have been required by Canadian cars travelling in the United States 
and there is, therefore, no division into permit and non+permit groupss’ Im place 
of the formers permit all Canadian cars naw carry a simple identification card, 
Somewhat similar to a provincial registration card, which sets forth the particulars 
of the car and its equipment and can be retained by the holder for an annual period. 
The vehicle and card are checked by the border officer at each departure from and 
return to Canada. In addition, on the return to Canada there is completed a short 
questionnaire form which gives information as to the number of persons in the vehicle, 
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Table 18.- Estimated Expenditures of Canadian Travellers 


To the United States by Aeroplane, 1941. 


ee es fee een eTUL ot eat ats DAVeTEES..| | “Expenditures 
eee ores expenditure (Rounded 
$ $ 
New Brunswick and Quebec 6,448 87.54 550, 000 
Ontario 4,380 86.81 400,000 
Prairie Provinces S21 94.028 50,000 
British Columbia 1,850 57.99 100,000 
(Ince Yukon) oe) Ae Sota ee Re eS 

13,199 832.42 1,100,000 
Plus 10% 8.34 110,000 
Total 13,199 91.76 1,200,000 
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Table 19.= Estimated Expenditures of Canadian Travellers 


To the United States by Boat, 1041 


ee re en rn i tn ee ee ee ee, es ee 


Wo. of Average Expenditures 
BESY . 000.858 bL.....0. Persons 808. cacBxpenditure |)“ (Rounded gio? 
$ $ 
fotal: Canada 40,880 (2) 16.92 700,000 


ome 


{1) Excludes boat passengers already covered elsewhere. 


Two tables have been prepared summarizing Canadian travel expenditures in 
the United States in 1941. In Table 20 data have been placed in two groups to 
show the relations between expenditures and the volume of traffic in the long term 
and short term classes of travel. Im group (a) are included the short-stay, low 
spending travellers; the one and two day motorists, and the “other travellers" 
crossing the border mainly by Ieeal bus and ferry or as pedestrians. As the table 
shows, this group represented 91 per cent of the total volume of Canadians crossing 
the border but only made up 22 per cent of the total expenditures. In group (b) 
there have been classified the longer=stay, higher spending types of travel, 
motorists who stay three days or longer, and rail, bus, aeroplane and boat travel- 
lers. This group accounted for only 9 per cent of the volume of travel but made 
78 per cent of the expenditures. While this division into the two grcups is only 
an approximate division between long and short term travel, it reveals definitely 
the same general characteristic which has been also noted in the case of United States 
travel to Canada. Figures of total border crossings contain an overwhelming 
majority of local travellers and can only to a limited extent be taken as an index 
of travel expenditures, 


Table 21 shows estimated expenditures of Canadian travellers in the United 
States in 1941 by province of re-entry intc Canada. The same qualifications which 


SO a 


have been already attached to the use of provincial estimates apply equally to the 
total figures. shown in this Table. 


Table £<Qo- Estimated Expenditures of Canadian Travellers 
in the United States by Selected Groups, 1941. 


BOO | Bs.te Noe of i of ie of 


wa Persons Total Expenditures Total 
$ 
Group (2) 
Motorists (one and two days) 1,208, 974 has 0d 1,455,000 Te 
"Other Travellers” 2,470,560 62.8 2,600,000 14.2 
Total Group (a) 3,579,534 91.0 4,035,000 2251 


fivova snl, 
Group (b) 


Motorists (three days and over) 84,037 2ol 2,515,000 12.7 

Rail Travellers 167 159 4035 8,500,000 46.6 

Bus Traveliers 48,328 Lee 1,500,000 Sex 

Aeroplane Travellers Loue89 03 1,200,000 6e2 

Boat Travellers 40, 850 Lod 700,000 508 

Total Group. (b) 353,603 9.0 14,215,000 Veen) : 
GRAND TOTAL 5,955,157 100.0 18,250,000 100.0 
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Table Z2lo.~ Estimated Expenditures of Canadian Travellers 
In the United States by Province of Re-Entry | 
To Canada, 1941. 


: Expenditures 
Province of Re-Entry (Rounded) 
ee ee r os 
Maritime Provinces 1,450,000 . 
Quebec 4,200,000 | 
Ontario 9,150,000 | 
Prairie Provinces 1,550,000 
British Columbia (inc. Yukon) ul eres COG | 


TOTAL 18, 250,000 


Stree ar recency. 
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TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OVERSEAS COUNTRIES, 1941. 


As normal overseas travel has been interrupted by the war, the volume of 
this travel in 1941 was greatly reduced. Most of the travel which remained in this 
year was by persons travelling on government or other business. 


A large part of the volume in 1941 was made up of traffic between Canada 
and Newfoundland. The sharp increase in this particular travel is probably attri- 
butable mainly to the large scale of Canadian activity in that comtry resulting 
from the war. 


As it has been impossible to obtain samples of the expenditures of over= 
seas travellers since the start of the war, data on average expenditures employed 
in 1939 were used in estimating expenditures in 1941. An analysis of the over- 
seas traffic is shown in Table 22. 


Table 22.- Estimated Expenditures and Number of Persons 
Travelling Between Canada and Overseas 
Countries, 1941. 


Travellers from Canadians Returning 
Overseas Countries from Overseas 
ee to Canada Countries 
Number of Persons Number of Persons 
Entries Via Canadian Ocean Ports 
Type of Travel - Cabin Class 2,152 628 
Tourist Class 607 iil 
Third Class : ole 572 
Sub-Total SsaTk LyoLD 
Evacuees 103 ~ 
Newfoundland Traffic _ 10, 90? 10,216 
Entries Via United States Ocetn (1) 
Ports 2,055 3,051 
GRAND TOTAL PERSONS 16,831 14,578 
Estimated Expenditures $4,000,000 $2,750,000 


ee re ee ne oo eS 
SS a A NE A A A ED 


(1) Estimated number of civilians. 
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fable l.- Estimated Foreign Travel Expenditures in Canada, 1926 - 194¢ 
(Millions of Dollars) 


nn ae ee a a A A RT OA EE AEF A A A A AE A 


From 

Rail and Other Grend 
Year Automobile Gteaer tledie Total iene Total 
1926 Al 78 op 140 ie Lue 
1927 54 Ve ee 148 15 163 
1928 71 69 Pas 163 i4 LTT 
1929 87 74 20 184 14 198 
193 86 58 26 167 13 Le0 
1931 82 38 rea 141 Le 153 
1932 59 26 18 103 fags 114 
1933 41. 23 hig 81 8 89 
1934 46 27 26 96 10 — 106 
1935 51 Kee) 23 107 10 Bs 
1936 66 40 23 129 13 142 
1937 78 45 26 149 17 166 
1938 68 41 25 134 15 149 
1939 ae 42 24 137 Uz 149 
1940 49 55 16 98 6 104 
1941 54 55 18 107 & lll 


1942 26 36 17 79 aoe 81 


Table II.- Estimated Canadian Travel Expenditures Abroad, 1926-1942 
(Millions of Dollars) 
Expenditures of Travellers in the United Stetes 


(A RE RN eR SE DR RR Rn Se AR ERE ER A RR A ee a A A NE 


: : Rail and Other \ Grand 
Year Automobile ot eamate Vieaus Total Overseas Total 
te NA. SRT nee ee eR oun Sees) aaa 
4.926 12 48 10 \7Q. 29 99 
1927 17 45 1 Te 28 100 
1928 19 43 Lo Te 26 98 
1929 25 46 10 81 27 108 
1930 é1 56 10 67 25 92 
1931 17 26 9 52 1g 71 
1932 10 14 6 30 ig 49 
19383 dd 13 6 50 14 44 
1934 13 | iT Ss) 36 14 50 
1935 18 22 8 48 16 64 
1936 19 26 g 54 21 75 
1937 25 32 10 65 22 87 
1938 24 32 10 66 20 86 
1939 24 34 9 67 14 81 
1940 ake) él 9 40 3 43 
1941 4 9 5 i 3 21 
1942 3 14 7 24 2 26 
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the length of stay in the United States, and, at the tourists option, total expendi- 
tures outside of Canada. These forms are forwarded to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for tabulation, and it is from them that data for the count and classifi- 
cation of traffic, as well as the estimated expenditures are obtained. The classifi- 
cation which has been adopted in the presentation of figures on volume is based upon 
length of stay. Cars staying 24 hours or less, which are predominantly local in 
character, are segregated from those remaining in the United States for a longer 
period. In addition, a new category "commercial vehicles", was introduced in 1941 
to cover Canadian trucks. 


In any comparison of figures of Canadian automobile traffic to the United 
States in 194] with earlier years, it should be noted that there were various changes 
in the method of compilation during the period from July, 1939 to April 1941. Prior 
to July 1, 1939 Canadian automobiles leaving Canada for a period of 24 hours or 
less, and returning through the sams Customs port, did not require a permit and were 
generally not included in the statistics of Canadian cars leaving Canada for touring 
purposes. There was not uniformity of practice however. Starting in July 1939 
these short-term local cars were generally, although not consistently, included. 
Since April 1941 the movement of Canadian cars has been compiled on a consistent 
basis in the three categories shown in Tables 14 and 15. These figures provide some 
indication of the extent to which figures available prior to April 1941 were incomplete. 
The increase shown in the short-term cars in 1941 over 1940 is particularly indica- 
tive of this since it is evident that there must have been very sharp declines in 
the number of Canadian oars entering the United States following the introduction of 
foreign exchange and border crossing restrictions in July, 1940. . 


In Table 14 are shown estimates of expenditures of Canadian motorists in 
the United States by one-day, two-day and three-days and over length-of-stay groups. 
Further details are not shown because of the low level of travel in 1941. The ree 
turns on expenditures covered almost all of the traffic, expenditures being reported 
for well over 95 per cent of each group of cars. An arbitrary allowance was made, 
however, to offset what was believed to be a downward bias in these returns in 1941] 
making for understatement. This was done by adding 10 per cent to the reported ex- 

penditures. 


Similar to what has already been noted in the case of United States travel, 
the outstanding feature of Canadian motor travel to the United States in 1941 was 
the great preponderance ef short«-stay cars in the total volume of motor traffic, and 
at the same time their relatively small importence in the figures of estimated ex- 
penditures. As indicated in Table 14), the one-day Canadian cars amounted to almost 
90 per cent of the volume but represented only about 51 per cent of the expenditures. 
The corresponding figures for the twoeday cars were 4 per cent and 7 per cent, 
while the three-days-and-over cars were only 6 per cent of the volume but accounted 
for about 62 per cent of the expenditures. The existence of travel restrictions in 
1941 may have influenced this distribution of expenditures. However, it seems safe 
to assume that in normal times, too, the main proportion of the expenditures in the 
United States by Canadian motorists are made by a relatively small proportion of 
the volume because of the heavy volume of local traffic arising out of the close re- 
lations between border commmities. 


The ‘estimated expenditures of Canadian motorists in the United States in 
1941 classified by province of re-entry are’ shown in Table 15. It should be noted 
that the figures do not necessarily represent expenditures made by residents of the 
particular provinces concerned. Meany motorists may trevel from one province to 
another while en route to and from the United States, but their expenditures are 
- shown under the province in which they crossed the border. The distribution does | 
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however, roughly indicate the province of origin of the tourists concerned. 


in the United States, 1941, by Province of 
Re-entry into Canada 


Province of Re-mntry wclig visa dat 


$ 

Maritime Provinces 450,000. 
Quebec 725,000. 
Ontario 1,500,000. 
Manitoba 225,000. 
Saskatchewen 100,000. 
Alberta 100,000. 
British Columbia 650,000. 

TOTAL CANADA 3,750,000. 


OTHER CANADIAN TRAVEL TO THE UNITED STATES, 1941 


The method of estimating the expenditures of Canadians in the United States 
who travel by other means than automobile is generally similiar to that employed in 
estimating the comparable groups of expenditures of Americans in Canada. The informa- 
tion available with regard to expenditures is less extensive than is the case with 
the automobile traffic. The basic record of traffic is obtained from a count of 
entries at the border made by the Immigration Branch of the Department of Mines and 
Resources. The sample of expenditurss is derived from questionnaire cards distri= 
buted by the officers of the same branch to Canadians returning. There has been a 
progressive improvement in the amount of expenditures covered, as the cards have 
been more widely distributed in recent years. Because of the general similarity 
in methods of estimating Canadian and American travel by other means than automobile, 
there is no need for repeating the description which has already been given in the 
case of the American expenditures. The tables which follow show the average of ex-= 
penditures appropriate to the various groups of traffic. As in the case of the 
automobile traffic an arbitrary adjustment was made in the reported returns to allow 
for what was believed to be a downward bias in 1941 by adding 10 per cent to the 
expenditures. The resulting averages of expenditures in 1941 were considerably 
lower than in preceding years. This is the result to be expected from the restric- 
tions upon Canadian expenditures in the United States which were introduced in 
July 1940. 


fable 160° Betima ted Expenditures of Canadian Travellers 


0 the United States by Rail, 194 


Noo of Average : 
Persons Expenditure Expenditures 
Rr eure cp Paie o mie Ab See Tiida Rounded 


Province of Re-Intry 


¢ 
New Brunswick | 6,767 42.60 7 300,000 
Quebec 50,328 48.26 2,400,000 
Cntario 90,525 43.98 4,000,000 
Manitoba | 527 49.83 300,000 
Saskatchewan . 2,717 61.31 200,000 
Alberta 126 48.00 : - 
British Columbia 10,169 49.66 500,000 
167,159 46.07 7,700,000 
Plus 10% . 4.61 770,000 


Total 167,159 50.68 8,500,000 


Table 17.- Estimated Expenditures of Canadian Travellers 


, ae $ 
New Brunswick and Quebec — 85748 82079 200,000 
Cntario _ 27,5220 ; 23 47 650,000 
Prairie Provinces 4,619 47.91 200, 000 
British Columbia wer Le 10,741 Ker 28 554. 300,000 


Plus 10% Hea Ca 2.80 | 135,000 


Total $ 48,328 . 30684 1,500,000 


(1) Exclusive of lecal bus traffic between border ecummiti¢es. 
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Table III.- Balance of Payments on Tourist Account Between 
Canada and All Countries 1926 = 1942 


(Net Credits + Net Debits - ) 


SSS SSS ae SS ee ee 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Account with Account with Account with 

United States Overseas Countries All Countries 
Year Credits Debits Net Credits Debits Net Credits Debits Net 
1926 140 TOP t+) 70 12 29 17 152 99 +53 
1927 148 faye is 76 15 28 13 163 100 +63 
1928 163 ys LY Bap | 14 26 -1l2 ETe 98 +79 
1929 184 Sr. eS 14 27 ~13 198 108 +90 
1930 167 oy Ate ls (a) 13 25 -12 180 92 +88 
1931 141 oe. | "88 12 bh, - 7 153 » +82 
1932 103 Sel wD ihe hae ve Le - 8 114 49 +65 
1933 81 $0°«°+ 51 8 14 - 6 89 44 +45 
1934 96 SG sch 60 10 14 - 4 106 50 +56 
1935 107 48 +59 “10 LAB MOE eG. on. hls 64 +53 
1936 129 645) +. 75 13 ral - 8 142 75 +67 
1937 149 65 + 84 17 22 ~ 5 166 87 +79 
1938 154 60 BE 15 20 -~ 5 149 86 +63 
1939 137 61 tO ie 14 - 2 149 81 +68 
1940 98 40 + 58 6 3 + 3 104 43 +61 
1941 107 fm dar = by 4 3 ye lll al +90 
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Table IV.- Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles, entering Canada, by 
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tering by Ports in - 


Maritime Provinces 
Quebes 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saska tehewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


CANADA 


Maritime- Provinces 
Quebes 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 


British, Columbia 


CANADA 


eee area tere: 


ee ee ar SEN 


Maritime Provinces 
Quebec 

(ntario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


v7 


{uscon 


CANADA 


ate 


Province of Entry, 1926 - 1942 


lt Are at 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 


oe 


a a ce oT RCT NRE RO 


Non~Permit-Class = Local Traffic 


01,024 136,172 144,901 158,860 245,575 241,076 
97 5554 191,438 195,819 /205,666 268,558 244,770 
1,289,412 2,000,399 2,253,334 2,922,536 3,470,589 2,854,427 
29,586 18, 957 54,488 53,555 55,045 60,144 
4,199 4,517 11,904 15,780 20,577 19,629 
6,746 6,252 8,164 25,215 24,545 26,5092 
47,060 52,052 52,135 52,196. 47,655 42,854 


tr a 


1,521,181 2,410,087 2,698,757 3,416,588 4,110,100 3,439,492 


eee ee 


ec in Sa st 


ee eres 


meee 


Hemera ae 


a a NO HS eat 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
234,922 108,571 127,630 495,799 558,611 656,376 
222,801 199,313 204,679 222,209 247,620 237,543 

2,497,384 1,844,643 1,949,207 1,814,728 1,967,623 2,120,710 

31,999 22,241 24,136 27,518 (30,835 36,661 

16098." "IS. 287" UG Agia agyel) pekesOlen, » apeae 

1G, 22rd eddie Baden on MOG 14,540 18,124 15,800 

49,466 33,712 39,092. 40,636 39,433 41,917 


3,070,590 2,2535418 2,573,648 2,632,941 2,880,265 3,127,552 


ont 


ere Loe ee Lt a 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
697,807 705,870 530,225 456,575 362,284 
227,648 198,465 176,154 154,018 114,888 

2,055,612 1,922,478 1,625,591 1,931,623 1,481,081 

48,243 41,757 37,882 50,994 26,854 

18,656 16, 804 17,579 18,512 15,7535 

10, 958 11,104 11,249 8,546 7,559 

42,635 46,701 43,179 waa 36,2235 


5,081,559 2,943,159 2,441,857 2,658,165 2,044,402 


ore re 


ee 
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Table IV.- Traveller's Vehicle Permits 


“1929 


Sree 


1926 1927 1928 1930 1931 
Entering by Ports in ~ 
Maritime Provinces N5GL45%, 245091 S2,dee 69,092 57,946 60,754 
Quebec 164,423 190,916 271,962 .° $20,157" 381,432 40151265 
Ontario 265,226 415,434 508,828 582 , 964 694,014 857,295 
Manitoba 9,583 10, 965 13,659 15,181 15,984 14,464 
Saskatchewan 4,069 6,015 5,966 5,873 6,023 4,858 
Alberta 2,862 3,285 4,308 6,652 6,174 5,962 
British Columbia 93, 666 934 93,007 __ 109,675 122,602 187, 785° ‘126, 621 
CANADA 565, erar 7: 743, 43,713 "946,718 1,092, 221 1,299, 2558 5a 470, 497 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 _ 1937 
Maritime Provinces 53,529 45,204 53,066 51,972 60,654 T1L,0L8 
Quebec $13,345 257; 072 220955 259,684 502 ,409 358, 254 
Ontario 552,202 4946 454 520,690 559,789 697 ,404 828. ,226 
Manitoba 11,605 9,459 10,679 13,287 15,186 17,491 
Saskatchewan 4,638 4,414 4,606 § 472 6 i512 6,283 
Alberta 5,855 S371 4,652 5,694 7,438 8,759 
British Columbia 94,413 69,152 70, 949 76,247 104,675 114,481 
CANADA 1,033,387 863,469 888,200 972,145 1,194,258 1,384,488 
1938 1939 +1940 “1941 1942 
Maritime Provinces 76,271 80,366 61,273. 61, 686 25,540 
Quebec 280,551 258,148 193,675 225, 845 78,324 
Ontario 754,586 T79,00c See .9Ly 797,959 928,585 
Manitoba 18,1220 18,176 13,796 14,597 6,07! 
Saskatchewan 6,379 6,635 6,394 6,458 Sracr 
Alberta 135510 13,168 13,348 15,459 33226 
British Columbia 117,869 113,862 92,278 92,048 55, 947 
Yukon os —_ = 1 = 
CANADA 1,265,086 1,269,657 965 , 680 1,174,056 499,119 
Commercial Vehicles (1) 
1941 1942 i 
Entering by Ports in = 
Maritime Provinces 42,530 39,467 
Quebec : 20,043 16; 072 
Cntario 54,656 63,160 
Manitoba 1,962 1,586 
Saskatchewan 2,660 Oye00 
Alberta 1,016 A it 
British Columbia 5,478 5,179 
Yukon 5d a ¢ 
CANADA 128,888 191,517 


(i) Bariier years are not available. 


Month 


January 
February 


August 


September 


Oc teber 
November 
December 


L937 


165,089 


139,380 
160, 941 
168,531 
264,072 
311,289 


517,595 


482,616 
316,072 


257,068 | 


193,194 
171,707 


oy a a 


Month of Entry, 1987 = 1942 


1988 1989. —s—(<Ct«“=« KO 1941 
Non=-Permit-Class = Local Traffic 
150,096 142,087 151,664 117,573 
134, 920 120,731 125,447 109, 885 
163,522 143,869 146,142 131,444 
177,776 177,158 155,599 142 5455 
247 230 249,465 226,658 £20,794 
502,670 $19,257 © 285 5582 282,095 
492,754 475,250 $00, 464 4255718 
448, 824 430,665 537 5324 416,149 
517,526 299, 863 254,344 265 298 
269,570 223,181 189,341 203 5.322 
196,043 182,702 146,492 185,792 
180, 968 179,472 143,100 159,677 


Table Ve= Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles entering Canada by 


1942 


128,456 
101,548 
118,888 
138,082 
185,369 
217,529 
307 5361 
274,465 
187,684 
153,695 
185, 723 
99, 803 


TOTAL —--_Sp TST oS52 S081, 559 2,945,159 244i, 857 2 .GbS, 182 2,048 408 


en ee ge ee ee poeta ee — ee 


“Traveller’s Vehicle Permits 


January 25, 885 25,895 25278, 20, 998 20,561 19,561 
February 25,243 24,195 18,612 22,933 21,326 16,512 
March 34,811 29,256 25,852 29,455 29,208 22,504 
April 44,7738 o1, 964 46,768 43,814 ' 65,022 37,822 
May 110,124 99,451 97 , 544 87,324 100,469 58,715 
June 138,460 126,850 140,415 135,512 150, 875 58,683 
July 502,857 266, 854 285,154 149,131 2065423 85,579 
August $14,286 280,627 290, 687 211,242 237,619 79,520 
September 197,816 174,685 169, 745 118, 818 117,005 55,172 
October 96, 90 90,493 77 , 842 71,578 74,282 31,840 
November 59,429 50,168 52,696 43 ,502 51,7538 238,660 
December 53,916 _ 41, 648 41,089 29,875 38,750 11,961 

TOTAL 1,884,488 1,060,086  1,£69,657 968,680 1,174,008 499,119 

Commercial Vehicles 

January 2,200(4) 19,827 
February 2,138(2) ~~ 9,825 
March 2,264(1) 11,157 
April 15,217 ' 9,868 
May 17,142 12,136 
June 14,042 11,774 
July 14,276 12,574 
August 14,149 ~ 12,098 
September 12,612 11,403 
October: 13,650 11,777 
November 12,580 | 9,649 
December 10,698 8,428 

TOTAL eu iUunC ey A al OU RO a Relea ite ie d 


(1) Not complete. 


(2) Not aveileble. 
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Table Vio- Net (+) mtries of Foreign Travellers by Rail 


by Province of Entry 1937 = 1942 


Frovince of Entry... 19571958 959. 940i 4K 
New Brunswick 20, 934 19,755 17,331 15,678 24847 45,231 
Quebec 145,051 125,471 122,047 109,144 125,967 165,980 
Ontario 206,227 179,410 179,808 162,806 164,235 226,505 
Manitoba 17,381 14,622 19,459 12,766 13,961 24,474 
Saskatchewan 15,216 12,667 14,711 9,237 11,206 11,458 
Alberta 474 415 379 340 292 3,205 
British Columbia 39,674 $5,520 36,7435 21,270 27,796 36,360 
TOTAL 444,957 387,860 890,478 567,046 $68,264 515,260 


(1) After deducting in transit passengers across Southern Ontario. 
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Table VII.- Entries of Foreign Travellers by Boat 
y Province of Entry, 1937 = 1942 


Province of Entry ss OT SS SSO aT ode 
Nova Scotia 58,184 37,614 Oejo0T 15,843 14,260 1,174 
New Brunswick 18,307 7,202 8,762 4,904 So 75e 4,554 
Quebec 9,794 10,116 9,001 2,852 0,584 5,693 
Ontario 84,192 54,516 68,851 42,896 75,134 Seglau 
Manitoba ve ca 1 = = = 
Saskatchewan = a © = = 
Alberta LP rare 5,844 6,844 5,352 5,064 725 
British Columbia 171,029 102, 903 147,417 108,293 128,003 76,091 
Yukon Bye) 350 553 3876 S26 20 
TOTAL £87,066 «1 566 218,540 2785 466 180, 496. ZI0,5 113 138, 977 


Province of Entry Pe ro is me fee. Oe eee 


Nova Scotia 11,136 10,726 153126 
New Brunswick 4,774 3,076 4,548 
Quebec 2,852 3,584 5,693 
Mntario 64,168 86,387 72,833 
Manitoba = © = 
Saskatchewan = = = 
Alberta 5,000 5,054 729 
British Columbia 80,354 95, 996 65,715 
Yukon 376 326 20 

TOTAL 168,992 205,449 148,660 


(I) Adjustments include the subtraction of Motorists arriving by Boat, who are al- 


ready covered in the motor car account, and the addition of some travellers not 
Originally classified in this category. 


@ $3 = 


Table Viilee intries of Foreign Travellers by 
Bus ant Aeroplane 1940 = 1942 


<2 4.2 eo oe ee ee 


wT “3 : wm wf . PD 
Bray ty Aok v wok goal ee 


ae ewes Se Bes Se 


=e MS Se ee coe ee ee es nF ee SS a Ee ee SS ee 
Pyowinee of Wntry 194014) * 1941 L942 
wee Be SS saree se +S Aor + CES ee ec er eto a ee (ews SSS ea oe eee = eS So es 
varitine Provinces §,050 5,222 35440 
jahee 6,907 10,665 9,06 
"TEaPraDd 225,011 165.825 120,651 
fanaitobe © ,01L0 Snel S547 
ALS SHA. x UCIS KAD 5 re 238 4S, 


6 
Lherte 852 1,086 1,521 
British Selumbis 11,728 16,701 16,445 
Suk ‘ = = = 


Ae ee ee 


= scams 


t FTA | Lek 9 BSL BOL, 3 © rs] 16 is 783 


ee 


ee 


Se A ee oe 


ONIN EY RAE IE A REN ES SOY eR eat ar a “Oren i ES SE ee ee ee 


Me ee ee ee ae 


A a Leh EL APY PO ati, é 
58 4 ($3 : 
Provinces of cntry 1940 \4, 1941 1942 
SO 9 Nh Sat awe 96 6 scat 8 a eee = een enn tiaeaatitimerias Siete inl = OE IL 


‘Aritine trovinces vi 986 1,243 
wuebec 7,049 15,106 8,435 
ntario 7Ol 7,002 | 4,592 
pe 91i 1,227 1,053 
Sask tehewan FAG) 45 ; 46 
abGerta 17 : 615 633 
Bratisn Columbia 2,001 6,686 4,417 
Yukon 1,049 $50) wer 


a rere coe 


a aes 


TOTAL 45,979 39 ,09G 26 p44 


Eee 


te sae, 


Se 


rr 6 er er 


=. 


net 


“ouree: Imalgratio:n Branch, Jentrtment of Yines and Resources. 


{i} Poe 1940 figures for bus sud aeroplane travellers cover the period from April 
4st only, @s these sroups were not classified separately prior to that dates 


i Soe 


Table IX=-Fart l.- Canadian Automobiles Travelling in the United States 


July 1939 = December 1942 


ee eet eS ee 


ee Lo ree 


Poturning by Ports ins 


Maritime Tfrovinces 
Quebec 

Oterio 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon : 


TOTAL CANADA 


Returning by Ports ins 


Maritime Provinces 
Quebss 

Oatariic 

Menitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 


TOTAL CANADA - 


Returning by Forts ins 


Maritimes Provinces 
Quebdes 

Catario 

Manitoba 
sashketchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yuken 


TOTAL CANADA 


incomplete Count of Traffic. 


Y 


‘o 


rE ; 
(2% mene nai a hos Oh oe 


AS ME le ES SS 


IEE eal: i ab a eT OE ET 


ee 


See eo fa me 


1940 1941 


Sener en? 


eas 


1939 (2) 1942 
length of Stay - 24 hours or less 
46,564 (+) 31,906 (}) 151,693 166,029 
122,916(1) 70,747 {2) 65,136 12,167 
113,629(1) 172,676 (1) 1970, 972 268, 808 
38,561 24,654 8, 240 7,572 
19,676 16,848 10,482 11,684 
13,160 9,323 2,841 3,620 
95,102. 81,187 44,766 42,657 
= a 4 4 
449,493(2) 407,290(1) —_ 453,630 572,641 
Length of Stay - Over 24 houra 
10,890 5,863 2,107 1,318 
61,090 25,018 9, 002 6,189 
93 , 880 52,974 21,604 16,767 
14,789 7,880 3,439 1,643 
6,401 3,594 1,492 1,281 
8, 258 1,915 1,397 752 
51,635 35,019 15,019 10,448 
246,943 132, 263 54,060 38,348 
Commercial Vehicles 

36,590 45,315 
13,465 19,163 
37,992 48,275 
548 1,357 
803 891 
3,038 4,049 
5, 932 10,181 
31 2 
(3) (3) 98,399 129,231 


Covers the months of July to December only. 
which include traffic in the first six months. or 
the first six months of 1939, but excluded from these totals was 313,726. (See 


red 


No comparable figures are available 
The number of cars recorded in 


Table IX-Part 2.=- Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling 
in the United States, by Month of Re-entry into Canada 


Month 1939 1940 1941 
' Length of Stay - 4 hours or less 
January (2) 39, 338 (4) o3 253 (2) 
February (2) 37,419 (2) 7,918 (1) 
March (2) 51, »866 (2) 12,879 (2) 
April (2) 53,742 (1) 46,488 
May (2) 74, yeaa (1) 47,566 
June (2) 80, 804 (1) 49,192 
July 109,062 (2) 1, 9592) 51,649 
August 104,588 (2) 772 (1) 48,883 
September 74,834 (1) He ee 46,651 
October 59,4711) — 12,793 (2) 45,994 
November 62,7696} 12,271 (1) 45,136 
December 49,7742) 13,0492) 44,022 
TOTAL 449,498(1) 407,290(2) 453,630 
Length of Stay - Over 24 hours 
January (2) 8,647 1,549 
February (2) 12,247 1,427 
March (2) 15,868 2,053. 
April (2) 16,769 4,575 
May (2) 31,306 4,535 
June (2) 18, 155 5.407 
July 73,031 11,400 75803 
August 68,787 4,528 8,187 
September 36,685 4,355 6,463 
October 31,585 4,283 5,545 
November 19, 225 2,854 6,913 
December 17,630 1,851 3,103 
TOTAL 246, 948 152,265 | 64,060 ifs 
Commercial Vehicles 
January (2) 
February (2) 
March (2) 
April 7,818 
May 9,446 
June 10,799 
July 12,234 
August 12,395 
September 11,489 
October 13,525 
November 10,628 
December 10, 067 
TOTAL (2) (2) 98,399 


(1) Incamplete count of traffic. 


(2) Comparable categories are not available (See Page 25). 


Mm) io 


1942 


39,053 
34,657 
44,489 
47,704 
62,020 
49,470 
53,015 
57,336 
50,607 
53,848 
49,889 
40,453 


572,541 


2,366 
2,026 
3,368 
3,887 
3,592 
3,108 
3,773 
5,098 
4,190 
3,137 
2,256 
1,547 


38,548 


12,026 
11, 927 
11,361 
8,981 
9,910 
12,188 
12,649 
11,025 
10,318 
11,002 
8,972 
8,873 


129,231 


uA ee 


Table X.- Canadian Automobiles Exported for Touring Purposes, 
by Provinces 1927 = 1958. 


A OA A RRL TS ARE IR 
t 


1927, ( (s «C98. 1929 1930 1931 1932 

Maritime Provinces 48,893 34,701 27,872 6,944 9,437 5,587 

Quebec 105,370 98,534 146,714 140,684 132,576 91,148 

Ontario 227,758 236,606 283,250 275,385 234,077 149,418 

Maniteba — 20,084 18, 989 15,375 15,299 14,469  ° 9,762 
Saskatchewan 7 946 10,762 17,736 9,875 8,146 4,613 
Alberta - 1,697 2,086 - 2,795 2,939 2,818 - 1,750 
British Columbia 84,181 128,193 126,830 143,998 155,332 114,579 
Yukon ~ = - pa = LHe o 
“OTAL CANADA 495,929 519,871 619,572 595,124 536,855 $76,857 


1933 1934 1955 1956 1937 1938 


Maritime Provinces 7,920 . 9,27] 13,780 17,402 23,6591 19,726 


Quebec 96,718 116,435 (165,417. 159,059 181,674 184,977 
Ontario . 164,796 194,012 247,462 264,535 273,865 295,988 
Menitoba 13,587 16,403 21,464 16,879 20,208 .20,932 
Saskatchewan, 6,678 5,875 — %5420 9,812 11,836 12,790 
Alberta 2,868 $3,444 4,982 6, 946 7,549 8,582 
_ British Columbia 125,266 168,412 208,744 215,042 237,706 244,830 
Yukon os = 3 = Poa = 


TOTAL CANADA 417,132 613,852 659,259 689,674 756,429 787,826 


Shy + tes 
Table 2 Ten Nome reet Vantaa ie Ue rene ee on ie ea, See tes 
by Rail, by Province of Re-entry, 1938 = 1942. 


Province of Re-entry — 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

New Brunswick 16,7358 16,111 10,843 6,767 10, 766 
Quebec 118,722 118,919 71,784 60,328 80, 823 
Ontario 218,082 217,136 144,385 90,525 150,601 
Manitoba 19, 707 19,082 11,688 6,527 8,985 
Saskatchewan 5,388 4,739 3,269 2,717 3,516 
Alberta 438 401 248 126 468 
British Columbia 31,323 32,673 17,136 10,169 10,192 
Yukon = ° = = © 
TOTAL CANADA 405,398 409,061 259,353 167,159 265,351 


el 


Table XII.= Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Boat, by Province of Re-entry, 1958 = 1942. 


a ne a SS SS 


Province of Re-entry 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Maritime Provinces 34,530 64,128 45,105 10,601 15,244 
Quebec 2,030 3,751 567 er 94 
Ontario 21,456 30,427 64,100 28,646 16,396 
Manitoba © 2 = © = 
Saskatchewan = 2 = = wee 
Alberta = 2,876 S,ldL 1,395 
British Columbia 29,815 44,100 20,768 10,890 9,271 


Yukon He 1 9 o 29 


TOTAL CANADA 87,832 142,409 133,425 935595 42,429 


Dg3° ~ 


Table XIII.- Number of Canadians Returning from the United States by 
Bus and Aeroplane by Province of Re-entry, 1940 - 1942. 


Returning by Bus (1) 


Province of Re-entry 1940 (2) 1941 1942 

New Brunswick 2,092 1, 930 2,700 
Quebec 7,858 3,818 4,722 
Ontario 33,673 27,220 50,651 
Manitoba 4,822 3,966 4,296 
Saskatchewan 626 152 88 
Alberta 526 501 877 
British Columbia 13,076 10,741 14,675 
Yukon = = = 


TOTAL CANADA 62,672 48,528 78,009 


(1) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 
(2) In 1940 the period April to December is covered only. 


Province of Re-entry 1940 (4) 1941 1942 

_ New Brunswick i 5 ile es 202 527 
Quebec , 2, 55009 6, 246 4,957 
Ontario 127 4,380 4,223 
Manitoba 554 443 338 
Saskatchewan 1 2 = 
Alberta © 76 180 
British Columbia 1,577 1,766 1,160 
Yukon 34 84, 69 


TCTAL CANADA 7,902 13,199 11,454 


(1) In 1940 the period from April to December is covered only. 


4, « 


Table XIV.=- Overseas Tourists to Canada 1926 = 1942. 


Sree 


(1) Not Available. 


Entries Via Canadian ey 
Ocean Ports 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
First Class 5,281 3,574 $,002 2,859 2,780 25452 
Cabin Class 6,789 6,103 5,906 5,510 4,389 
ourist and Third Clas (8,491 2,818 4,027 4,707 4,288 5,408 
Total Via Canadian ares — 
Ocean Ports 11,772 13,181 13,132 1é,472 12,678 12,229 
_ iss” Via “Canadian 1932 1932 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Deedn Porte ol WI OP) mee ic an 
First Class 2,445 25258 5,114 25726 2,125 (8,782 
Cabin Class 3,929 3,374 3,917 4,582 5,666 ( 
Tourist and Third Class 4,581 4,018 4,500 4,919 5,133 6,333 
Total Via Canadian 
Ocean Ports 10,755 9,650 11,531 IZ cal 12,924 15,115 
cron Porte wes cae 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
sbin Class 7,045 6,747 3,436 2,152 1,032 
Tourist Class 5,685 5,673 1,868 607 219 
Third Class 2,735 3,756 1,610 512 132 
Toteai Via Canadian 
Ocean Ports 15,463 16,176 6,914 S527] 1,333 
Bate ries | from Newfoundland 7,600 7,192 7,307 10, 902 14,086 
Entrs.es Via UeSe 
Ocean Ports > 2,996 2,200 2,700 (1) (1) 


Ag Ase 


Table XV.=- Canadians Returning from Overseas 1926 = 1942 


Entriss Via Canadian 
Ocean Ports 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 


— 


First Class 3,090 5,011 &,822 2,815 3,284 2,798 
Cabin Class ( 12,882 . 11,547 11,253 8,948 5,892 
Tourist and Third Class (35,532 19,3563 22,693 26,292 26,191 21,353 


Total Via Canadian 


Ocean Ports 58,622 37, 256 37,062 40,3560 38,423 29,963 
Entries Via Canadian 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Ocean Ports it 

First Class 2,887 2,707 2,989 3,054 2,266 (9,517 
Cabin Class 5,588 5,073 5,202 5,399 6,690 


( 
Tourist and Third Class 22,902 19,626 19,428 19,699 24, 943 23,042 


Total Via Canadian 
Ocean Ports $1,177 27,406 27,619 28,152 33,899 $2,559 


Entries Via Canadian 


OSear Porta 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Cabin Class 75414 4,940 761 628 191 
Tourist Class 6,214 3, 204 540 lll 35 
Third Class 14,125 9,834 1,769 572 63 
Total Via Canadian 
Entries fom 

Newfound land 2,530 2,701 3,476 10,215 15,435 
Entries Via UoSo lay 

Osean Ports 12,594 11,262 esOne . (1) (1) 


(1) Not Available. 


Table XVIo= Number of Motor Cars Entering Canada on Traveller's Vehicle Permits 


by State and Country of Registration, 1937 = 1942. 


State; Etc. 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
california . 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


Deleware 


Tllinois 
Indiana 


Towa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Massachussetts 
Michigan 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


mA. DF TT oe 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
ene BOS NORE RR olen ee ie 
748 593 840 608 830 318 
661 620 719 61] 673 109 
556 434 757 535 541 210 
28,429 28,614 29,177. 25,107 26,960 4,385 
2,353 1,897 2,396 1,816 1,679 32 
21,093 16,885 18,118 18,225 ~,21,878 5,129 
1,168 1,011 995 836 1,086 126 
4,774 4,179 3,747 2,724 3,398 533 
4,887 4,927 5,417 4,319 5,076 1,464 
1,681 1,310 1,640: 0522 1,721 618 
2,070 2,408 2,285 2,036 2,257 729 
42,9675 38,723: 44,301... 30,078 .. 34,854 8,851 
15,945 12,803 14,496 9,928 14,247 4,521 
6,317 6,099 7,646 5,214 5,883 1,571 
2,898 2,517 3,313 2,279 2,492 604 
2,712 2,262 2,542 1,584 2,978 705 
828° 832 1,727 744 1,082 656 
55,344 59,891 60,441 ° 46,707 39,883 263485 
5,615 6,390 5,010 3,878 5,932 838 
63,350. ..54,885. . 56,42 44,067 60,001 * 10,921 
319,719 273,727 269,419 187,108 253,552 121,335 
235634~--~22,976--—~-23,888 19,774 16,104 6,715 
593 458 73: 467 415 120 
5,847 5,215 6,777 4,694 5,726 1,314 
5,748 6,687 7,532 7240 75398 3,026 
2,500 2,126 2,641 2,065 2,118 561 
398 446 352 357 336 66 
17,089. 14,577.....14,139....10,661.__ 15,208 5,654 
28,242 25,113 25,885 19,652 25,530 3,406 
312 522 789 255 268 34 
324,684 324,877 ° 315,374 © 250,441 290,885 1465372 
1,422 1,396 1,584 1,088 1,629 366 
10;077---"10;833--~—11390 85493 7,228 4,568 
75,848. . 59,785, . 65,457 47,108 "69,580 ©) 24y284 
1,958 1,776 2,328 1,614 1, 932 363 
7,414 8,321 7,648 7170 7,527 3,643 
63,439 54,080 51,562 41,024 59,761 17,646 
10,629 8,296 8,833 6,315 9,154 1,567. 
716 684 879 789 824 286 
1,136 1,124 1,423 993". 1,130 293 
1,634 1,274 1,735 1,244 1,695 471 
3,333 3,674 4,960 3,300 3,944 870 
1,274 152 9G my FB wa 1,110 196 
110,930 88,757 78,624 61,505 56,526 33,851 


Columbia 


= 47 o 


fable XVI = Continued. 


Ue Se Possessions +oreO87 1938 1939 1941 1942 
Alasia 64 46 80 74 93 116 
American Samoa = < ~ i co } 
Gus = y| 1 bt = - 
Hewaii 277 299 447 $13 251 17 
Philippines 17 46 36 el 16 * 
Puerto Rico 15 10 15 9 8 ¥) 
Virgin Islands = = 1 = : - 
UsSe Gov't. (Military, etc.) 2 = - = 148 »il2 
TOTAL U. Se POSSESSIONS O75 402 580 424 517 1,243 
Country, Etc. 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
gg 
North America 
Newfoundland 41 55 27 35 51 6 
St. Pierre and Miquelon = = = 2 = 4 
Central America 
Bahama s & ~ = 8 5 
Bermuds. d = = = = a 
British West Indies 4 12 14 7 1 ~ 
Costa Rica = - = = 1 = 
Cuba 57 72. 80 33 25 2 
Dominican Republic 2 = 1 = = = 
Gua tema la = = “aml d 1 - 1 
Heiti ~ = 2 2 = 
Honduras 2 1 1 3 = ~ 
Jamaica | 4 4 3 2 = = 
Mexico 127 105 192 71 8&3 22 
Netherlands West Indies 1 = fe 5 3 = 
Panama (Incl. Canal Zone) 100 84 149 106 99 5 
Salvador = ws 2 oS « 
Cther Central America = = = ~ 3 = 
Other West Indies <= = = = l2 = 
South America 
Trgentina 1 1 2 8 = rs 
Bolivia = = = - 1 - 
Brazii 2 4 2 4 3 = 
British Guiana = = = 1 - = 
Chile = =. = é = = 
Colombia 1 9 3 3 10 = 
Peru = = 1 * 4 = 
Venezue ia Hi 7 7 6 13 = 
Other South America 1 = = ~ - = 


Ca eS 


TOTAL ALL COUNTRIES 


@ 48 = 


1,584,488 1,265,086 1,269,657 


— 


Country, Ete. 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Burope 
Belgiun - rT 4 1 = = 
Denmark - “ 1 = = = 
Finlend = = = 2 = = 
France A 8 25 4 3 - 
Germany 4 3 6 - - = 
Great Britain 23 27 97 17 2 = 
Italy = = 1 1l = = 
Luxembourg - = = 3 e = 
Malta co a = = = = 
Netheriands il uh 3 l = = 
Portugal 1 ~ - - = = 
. Spain ah = = = = ° 
Sweden = = 2 - = = 
Switzerland ey 1 3 1 = = 
Asia 
China 2 4 5 i 4 - 
Hong Kong 4 = - 3 = = 
Indis = 5 = = = o 
vapen = 2. o - - = 
Netherlands East Indies = 1 L 1 = = 
Straits Settlements = io 3 = = = 
Oceania 
Rustralia ul = Mm 3 - = 
Figi . = = L = = = 
New Zealand ra = a ne © = 
Africa 
Egypt = 3 z r 7 Pe 
South Africa i - 1 - = = 
Country Not Specified = ~ - ni 47 = 
TOTAL OTHER COUNTRIES 395 392 645 331 371 42 


965,680 1,153,040 498,086 


Table XVIIo= Annua dL eee by le Ee Seal Traffic 


; | Foreign Cars Inwards ee Canadian Cars Inwards 
Non=Permit Traveller's } Come | 


Port and Province Com- Length of stay abroad 


Class-Local Vehicle mercial 24 hours Over mercial 


v= Traffic Permits Vehicles or less 24 hours Vehicles 
(x) 
Nova Scotia 
Halifax 2o0000000000 = 9 2 = es = 
North Sydney ooco.000 2 44 © a a 
Yarmouth ofS¢oo00ccse = 1,402 2 2 24 © 


Prince Edward Island (x) 


Charlottetcoen 900000 — ° i=) ‘ = —) = 
Summerside ooccc0ecc = oo 2 = = RS 
Totals 


Prince Edward Island = = 2 & ad i 


New Brunswick 


Andover ocoes0c00000 14,367 5,115 4,283 6,467 189 §, 565 
Aroostook Jcto seooco 104 78 9 58 6 57 
Belleville coovcc00e 639 42 244 43 4 101 
~ Bloomfield oocoo0cce 1,884 249 489 504 30 154 
Brown Road ooccvcce. 420 él 105 258 7 Bo 
Campobello sococn000 | 815 84 71 382 1 7 
Centreville coccco00e 3,963 1,245 1,320 737 47 703 
Cle ce ue os oh eo mmhOa TOO | 1,684 onett 8,505 5 1,893 
Connor &,. dog6a066 04% 51 6 6 el 2 © 
Edmundston oscoccoce 83,123 §,206 5,418 ge,eol 86 14,404 
Forest City coocc.v. 25551 87 16 579 1 267 
Fosterville soc0c000e 1,772 201 15 250 4 1,891 
Four Falls cocoooccce 1,126 361 240 490 4 79 
Gillespie coocccccee 3,613 1,412 1,692 1,448 2a 609 
Grand Falls socooces 3,814 875 1,313 1,937 27 39 
Green River coosvc00 Woke = = 3 Kol a 
Lord's Cove coccovove “125 268 2 86 10 2 
Milltown cvoccccc0cce 39,428 1,038 2,787 20,782 25 242 
North Head so0c0ces0 = 132 © 26 8 = 
River de Chute cooooo Beer. 539 1,150 529 13 455 
St. Andrews oscoocec 2 574 3 16 2 e 
St. Croix ccoccc00 00 14, 108 2,952 1,069 2,176 88 1,255 
St. Hilaire sono: o = = 2 = oot 
Sto John-wosr oes cow's = al = ; = 2 2 
Sto. Leonard. vrxccnsoe 29, 724 4,984 7,786 15,464 101 2,782 
St. Stephen ooovcvce 202 244 26,765 9,445 46 , 933 981 4,648 
Union Corner 0000060 2,268 99 1,293 1,143 12 : 872 c 
Upper Mills coeovoc00n 4,685 162 212 4,484 ‘17 29 
Woodstock Road sooo00 23,540 6,621 1,528 | --5,732 aye weak 
Total, New Brunswick,a ~a56,373 uy 60,20). SBR: ; A. ; 


(x) As Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island hata no ports of entry Tineahe te the 
United States boundary, cars proceeding to these provinces (with the exception 
of these travelling direct from the United States by steamer) enter through 
ports in other provinces and are recorded in the latter. 5 


Table NVIIo= Annual Statement 


at Canadian Border Points, Calen 


Port and Province 


wane. 


Quebec 
ADSrcorm acovossoce 


Arm6trong eoccecce 
Beebe oo 8ageso000000 
Chartierville ceo 


_ Clarenceville oveco 


Comina Mills ease 
Covey Hili coceene 
Dundee oovososypooge 
Bast Pinnacie esos 
Estcourt. oocccecos 


Franklin Centre .. 


Frelighsburg 2000 
Glen Suttom oaonaoo 
Hemmingford cocoa 
Herdman ccocccccbe 
Hereford Road coves 
Highwa.ter o0ee000086 
Jamieson’s Lines o 
lao Srontiere cove 
tac Memphremagog o 
Lasolle ecasscsoee 
Mansonville sccoooe 
Montreal acoeeccoo 
Morsss Line oceeecec 
Noyan 000489800000 
Paillipsburg ceese 
Rock Isiand 090606 
Ste Armand. ecoseno 
Ste Pamphile oes. 
Ste Zacharie ecoooes 
Stanhope acovce eee 
Trout River ooecece 


Ss 
Voburn ofa0ee0n000 


Total, Quebee ooseco 


Mtario 


Aultsville eoadddeon 


Brockville eccesece 
Cobourg e@200208090 
Gornwa ii 209000068 
Courtright e2oaeaago 
Fort Erie oo0fp00000 
Fort Frances ecco 
Fort William cosce 
Kingston occoeccve 


50 =. 


Foreign Cars Inwards 
raveller's Com= 
mercial 24. hours ower 


Non=Psermi 


Class-Local Vehicle 


Traffic 


5,348 
1,629 
22,608 
1,031 


1,568 
$,141 
4,080 
12, 948 
123 
Tad 
8,639 
15 


2,034 
3,740 
4,809 
40,656 
85 

48 

283 
2,224 
9,334 
3,936 


29 
1,355 
15,691 
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Table XIX (b)o.- Expenditures and Numbers of United States Motorists (Tourist Class) 


Entering on Traveller's Vehicle Permits, by Uength-of-Stay in Canada, 
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2 2.91 654,562 1,309,124 2084 
K) 2.89 379,709 1,139, 127 4.13 
4 2.86 231,015 924,060 4.32 
5 2.80 133, 986 669, 930 4053 
6 2079 88,119 528,714 4.55 
7 2.85 72,687 508,809 4029 
8 2.98 78,640 629,120 3079 
9 2.91 54,893 494,037 3079 
10", \ 2087 39,249 392,490 3.81 
11. 2.85 28, 952 318,472 3073 
12 280 235 3553. 280, 256 S72 
13 2.90 22,870 294,710 3029 
14 - 2.91 22,574 316,036 Sealy a 
15 2.96 22,609 339,135 2.89 
16 2.86 14,539 232,624 2.99 
17 2 067 8,787 149,379 3024 
18 2.64 6,098 102, 764 3019 
19 2065 4,772 90,668 3024 
20 2 088 4, 141 82,82 ie) 2oL6 
21 2009 3,879 77,259 Sokl 
22 £57 3,620 77,440 2098 
23 2062 2,765 2097 r 
24 2049 2,181 $010 cA 
25 2046 1,984 2077 - 
26 2 046 1,785 5.09 ‘ 
27 2044 1,737 $o2l 
28 2.46 1,607 2085 
29 2.48 1,697 3.28 
30 2045 1,459 2057 ¥ 
3l= 40 2.48 9,521 3 
4l= 50 2042 4,938 201] : 
5l= 60 2.58 4,073 2002 
6l= 70 2.44 3,214 2013 
Tie 80 2040 1,721 202d 
B8l= 90 2028 1,113 2029 
91-100 2024 865 82,170 2018 
1012125 2024 1,134 127,941 2016 
126-150 2.10 562 77,354 2556 
161-175 2.16 549 89,552 1.53 
176-385 2.07 553 117,990 1.43 
TOTALS 2096 3,149, 977 12,274,415 3019 
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CANADA'S INTERNATIONAL TOURIST TRADE, 194% 


The expenditures in Canada of travellers from other countries are estimated at 
$89.5 million in 1943 and the expenditures of Canadians on travel outside of Canada 
at $57.2 million. These figures compare with estimates of foreign expenditures in 
Canada of $81.9 million in 1942 and $111.0 million in 1941, and estimated expendi- 
tures of Canadians on travel outside of Canada of $27.7 million in 1942 and $21.0 
million in 1941. The net expenditures in Canada were $52.8 million compared with 
$54.2 million in 1942 and $90.0 million in 1941. Comparisons with the levels of 
expenditures in earlier years are shown in Tables I to III. 


In 1943, as in 1942, there were particularly pronounced wartime influences 
upon travel. In both years the outstanding change in truvel between the United 
States and Canada was the contraction in the automobile traffic with accompanying 
growth in the volume of travel by train. In 1945, however, increases in the ex~ 
penditures of persons travelling by train exceeded the declines in the outlays of 
automobile travellers with the result that totel expenditures on travel in both 
directions between the United States and Canada were higher in 194% than in 1942. 
There were less prominent changes in the volume of travel by other means. United 
States travel to Canada by bus declined while entries by boat and air increased. 
In the case of Canadians returning from the United States, entries by bus and by 
aeroplane increased while entries by boat declined. 


EXPENDITURES IN CANADA OF TRAVELLERS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES 
1. From the United States 


The expenditures in Canada of travellers from the United States are estimated 
at $87.0 million in 1943 compared with $72.0 million in 1942 and $107.0 million in 
194]. The expenditures of rail travellers accounted for 56% of the total in 1943 
compared with 41% in 1942 and 26% in 1941, while the expenditures of auto trav- 
ellers declined from 50% in 1941 to 53% in 1942 and 20% in 1945. These changes 
indicate the’ alteration in the character of United States travel to Canada in 1942 
and 1943, To some extent the increase in rail travel reflects a growing volume 
of business and officiel travel. Movements of civilians to north-western Canada. 
in connection with United States Government activities in that region constituted 
a large part of the increased rail movement. A considerable part of the increased 
rail movement, however, occurred in eastern and central Canada and was doubtless 
due principally to the substitution of rail for automobile transportation. The 
decline in the volume of automobile travel greatly exceeded the growth in the 
number of entries by rail however: But since the average expenditures of rail 
travellers are higher than the average expenditures of motorists total expenditures 
by American travellers in Canada were higher in 1943 than in 1942. 


"This Bureau is co-operating in the conservation of paper on account of the 
present critical shortage thereof. If this bulletin is not needed by you, please 
notify the Dominion Statistician and your name will be removed from our mailing 
List." 
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The decline in automobile traffic, of course, reflects a reduction in pleasure 
travel and is a direct result of the scarcity of gasolene and tires. Gasolene ra- 
tioning was in effect throughout the United States and Canada in 1943. Furthermore 
a general ban on pleasure driving was introduced in May by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in the states of the eastern seaboard. While some travel was permitted 
to summer homes or other vacation places this ban was a particularly restrictive 
influence upon automobile travel during the summer. The ban was lifted in September 
and there was an increase in some rations in the eastern area of the United States 
at the end of September although there were at the same time some further reduction 
in other ration categories in the states east of the Rocky Mountains. 


The greatest declines in automobile traffic occurred in the group of American 
cars entering Canada on Travellers Vehicle Permits during the first half of the 
year. In the first quarter of 1943 the decline was 60.9% from the level of the same 
quarter in 1942, In the second quarter the decline was 62.5%. In the third quarter 
of the year, the customary season of heavy traffic, the traffic was down 28.5% from 
the level of the corresponding months of 1942. In July the traffic was down 42.9% 
from July 1942 while in September the percentage decline was reduced to 10.8. The 
fourth quarter showed a still smaller decline of 6.2% with the December traffic 
actually 20.5% higher than in December 1942. The decline in the "Travellers Vehicle 
Permit" group of cars in the year as a whole was 40.0% in 1943. It should be noted, 
however, that as the traffic in 1942 was low the decline in 1943 from the 1941 level 
was even greater, amounting to 74%. ‘The number of non-permit local cars entering 
Canada from the United States showed a somewhat similar trend in 1943 although the 
reductions were relatively less, averaging 26.7% during the year. 


The principal decline in the permit group of cars occurred in cars from states 
which are not adjacent to the international border. In 1943 only 14% of the cars 
taking out permits originated in this group of states compared with 20.4% in 1942 
and 34.8% in 1948. The states located along the border were the source of the 
remaining 86% of the permit car traffic in 1943 compared with 79.6% in 1942 and 
65.2% in 1941. 


The pattern of expenditures of motorists of the permit class also underwent 
some changes in 1943. While the total expenditures of this group declined because 
of the reduced volume of the traffic the average amount spent per car increased 
considerably, The proportion of cars staying in Canada less than three days was 
only 55% in 1943 compared with 62% in 1942. The larger proportion of cars staying 
for longer periods was one of the factors contributing to a higher over-all 
average expenditure among the permit group. 


eo From Overseas Countries 


The expenditures in Canada of travellers from overseas countries are esti- 
mated at about $2.5 million compared with about $2.9 million in 1942 and $4.0 
million in 1941, The expenditures of travellers from Newfoundland are included 
in these amounts. 


EXPENDITURES OF CANADIAN TRAVELLERS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


1. In the United States 


The expenditures of Canadian travellers in the United States in 1943 are 
estimated at $35.7 million compared with $24.4 million in 1942 and $18.% million 
in 1941; 
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The principal factors influencing this group of expenditures have been the re- 
strictions upon pleasure travel which were first introduced in July 1940. In order 
to conserve Canada's supply of United States dollurs for more essential uses, the 
government under the Foreign Exchange Control Order placed restrictions at that time 
upon pleasure travel involving the use of United States dollurs, Since then 
Canadian expenditures in the United States huve mainly represented expenditures for 
such purposes as business trips, travel for health reasons, etc. The low levels of 
expenditures reached since July 1940 are a reflection of this policy. 


The major portion of the expenditures in the United States in 1943 were by 
persons travelling by train. These accounted for $22.0 million or 65% of the 
total. The expenditures of persons travelling by automobile continued to decline 
in 1943 and were less than 10% of the expenditures of this class of traffic be- 
fore the war. Although the expenditures of persons travelling by bus, boat, 
aeroplane and other means were higher in 1943 than in 1942 these groups of ex- 
penditures were each relatively light. 


Comparative statistics on the number of Canadian travellers returning from the 
United States in recent years are shown in Tables XII to XVII. 


eo In Overseas Countries 


The expenditures of Canadian travellers in overseas countries, including 
Newfoundland, are estimated at about $3.5 million in 1943, 


SOURCES OF STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


Very marked progress has been made in recent years in estimating travel expend-— 
itures. Through the co-operation of the Customs Division of the Department of 
National Revenue and the Immigration Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, 
with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, new methods of estimating tourist expend-— 
itures, first introduced in 1940, have resulted in a greater volume of data than 
was formerly available. In 1941, a more extensive organization of tourist stat-— 
istics procedure was undertaken, Progress was made especially in the estimation of 
the expenditures of automobile tourists, A more uniformly classified count was 
obtained as a basic record of traffic. In addition, much larger and more represen- 
tative samples of tourist expenditures were collected. 


In 1943 the major portion of the automobile expenditures were reported directly 
to the Bureau. Expenditures connected with travel by other means were estimated 
from samples of expenditures. In the case of Canadian travel to the United States 
by train and other means the sample of expenditures in 1945 was much enlarged. 
Through the co-operation of the Immigration officers in the distribution of ques- 
tionnaires to returning Cunadians the amount of information on the expenditures 
of Canadians returning from the United States by rail and other public conveyances 
was greatly extended. 


Included with Tables I - III showing estimated expenditures are Tables IV - 
XI showing various statistics on non-resident traffic to Canada. These groups of 
foreign motor cars entering Canada from the United States are shown, non—permit— 
local cars, cars taking out Travellers Vehicle Permits, and commercial vehicles, 


Non-—Permit Local Traffic consists of cars and other vehicles which are not 
required to take out formal Customs permits and which are consequently restricted 
in their travel in Canada. Their stay is limited to 48 hours, they are allowed 
to travel within the jurisdiction of the port of entry only, and they must return 
to the United States through the same port by which they entered Canada. These 
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regulations mean in effect that the non-permit group of traffic includes only those 
persons who enter Canada for a period of a few hours or less and who travel very 
short distances in this country. It contains all those casual, local travellers 
who, as a result of the growth of close inter-relationships between urban commu— 
nities on both sides of the border, have become so numerous. They represent a large 
proportion of the total number of tourists visitors but a small proportion of total 
tourist expenditures. 


A large part of the total number of non-permit vehicles entering consists of 
the "repeat trips" of summer resident, commuters and other local motorists who cross 
the border frequently and possess Travellers Vehicles Permits valid for periods of 
six months or more. Of the total of 1,497,740 non-~permit entries in 1945 there were 
600,984 in this "repeat" category. Of the remaining 896,756 vehicles, 351,271 were 
motor cars carrying about 2,186,000 persons who spent an estimated $2,400,000 in 
Canada. This estimate is based upon returns received from over 50% of this group 
of travellers. 


The "Travellers Vehicle" group of cars is the more important from the point 
of view of expenditures. Any motorist who wishes to remain in Canada more than 48 
hours, or to travel beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry, or to return to 
the United States by a port other than the one through which he entered Canada, 
takes out a Traveller’s Vehicle Permit for his car, and in tnis class is included 
nearly all the important tourist travel by automobile. The permit itself is issued 
in duplicate and since April lst 1941 has been forwarded to the Bureau of Statistics 
for tabulation. Information is contained on the permit as to state or country of 
registration, number of persons in the vehicle, length of stay, type of vehicle, 
category of visitor, and ports of entry and exit. In addition there is a voluntary 
expenditure questionnaire included on the form, 


For purposes of classification the Travellers Vehicie Permits are divided into 
four categories, tourists, summer residents, commuters and locals. 


Expenditures in Canada were reported for about 32% of the permits issued. An 
analysis of the expenditures of the "tourist" category by length of stay appears 
in Table XT. As it shows, 274,988 permit cars carrying about 799,000 persons re-- 
sulted in expenditures of approximately $11 million. The expenditures of the "com- 
muter" group, made up of 1,014 cars, amounted to $260,000 in 1943, "Summer resi- 
dents" taking out travellers vehicle permits numbered 7,697 and their expenditures 
are estimated at $2,500,000. The "local" category of 4,095 cars with permits 
accounted for expenditures of about $500,000. The expenditures of vehicles other 
than automobiles were negligible. 


The average expenditures per car of the various categories of cars entering 
with permits are shown for the three years, 1941-1943. 


Average Expenditures Per Car 


1941 1942 1943 

$ $ $ 
TOUPLS US «0 20.08 sie.c9 6 pteppye PA Seo47 40.57 
COMMULEES) os comes ow 165.60 207.14 cooed0 
Summer Residents .. 496625 553.34 $29.40 
LOCELS ie kpc ois cual 41..55 DOs 00 65.78 


An analysis showing the average expenditures per car of the tourist group by 
province of entry follows, It should be pointed out that these averages do not 
necessarily represent the average expenditures within each province, however, since 


ane 
Many tourists travel in other provinces than the province in which they enter Canada. 


Average expenditures per car of motorists of the "Tourist" category entering 
Canada with Traveller's Vehicle Permits, by province of entry, 1941-1943 


1941 1942 1943 
$ ° 

Nova Scotia See ee RC a ET 217.0) 31.02 21.86 
PGW ye TU GIL Cha vaigie dais ne 1's C4 we ae eo deta G1. 15) 
QUO DROS See ee 0 eo wre oo we ee 2 wee eee ee 42.03 hood 50.49 
ONGALLO, oiaw.awccvenc 0000 oe awe ele a's 0 Olhbis 23.65 61.50 40. 33 
MEM LGD Glas» 6 .6nis etre +0 Midtete distele's © 6 ah¢ 08.458 00.51 47.96 
SASKALE DO WRINIGG A A.« 0 oo ale vires a sfdilees Me's 50667 41.92 45.57 
AL emit SitsGls «Libby 0 000 0 so wiels tbe 8s 0 G6 75.08 65.70 81.626 
British Columbia esoscovtseeeresveee AOS AN DS 570 BT 

DOTA; -Gaenada-cord oot corer es 5ae32 Geo 47 40.57 


A more detailed description of the method employed in estimating travel expend— 
itures has been published in the report "Canada's International Tourist Trade, 
1926-1942." 

Table I.--Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 
Tepdraveliers trom the United States 
iget i908 “ive” 1940 1941 1942 1946 


Means of Travel; ——_ = = T'S —= 
(a) Automobile oS dx 2 DDA2aAet 7TH DSH O DD 73 me) 68.0 tlt, © 49.45 542.0 26.2.0 17.0 
al ¥yeauvuoseeoe cBaeGeC_HSEserFHOHeHeevoeeaeseeveyns é oD) 2 ¢) See 9.0 
(b) Rail i pads og ASai26.5 | IPR 32.1048 49.0 
(c) Boat mois MON so soe ne Soe ee on) Ge aye) 450 6.0 
(da) Bus (Exclusive of local bus.) Sy 7 (a 6.0 5.0 
eC \irplane CRA  o ¢ Selo dead es Sheds) . = 1s el 5a OFS) 
ke) der Wagcn. eag 7 4 oy : 
(f) Other (Pedestrians, local  ) 
bus,” ebG.)) cess) 3.0 8.0 800 7.0 
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TOTAL y Wie edie soov0e73 3398608 » 149.0 Loa Df) 98.0 O's 8) 79.0 87.0 
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(ineluding’ Newfoundland) “17h 15.0 ) DA%O 8S7%.0 S84,.0 2.9 
TOTAL, All Countries ...,186.0 149.0 149.0 he 111.9 81.9 89.5 
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Table II.—-Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in Foreign Countries 
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(Niilions of Canadian Dollars) 


1. Travellers to the United States 


Means of Travels 1957 1958-1959 «1940 «1941 94e 1945 
ee tes ees ce 7 23s0 (uke 24.0 lO. S” 5.8 552.6” 1,8 
,(b) Raal eee. SEER RARE ee we rc Z v & 20.0 8} ES) 1339 Lao 
(c) Boas TS a aa ies soe 9829 5200 5460 Bula Oat! Ord Oras. 
(d) Bus (Exclusive of local bus) fie 1.5 aad aT 
(e) ad amet @o03a Piuane rawness) SO) 10.0 9,0 0.5 Tee sli ae 
(f) Other (Pedestrians,.local ) 
| bus, etc.) rice) Wie ei a a I Oe oie Ce ae 


Gab Wee) 26-0 eae eee oo 
TOTAL, Weide Ae 9900299099 65.0 66.0 67.0 49.8 18.3 eee 5 Aekt 


2o Travellers to Overseas Countries 


(Including Newfoundland) Do Wes eeeb=" 34 n0> ~~ 258 7 yeba By Be 


TOTAL Al Countries 645 97.0 66.0" 810 42.4 ek lel lee 
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Table Iff.- Balance of Payments on Tourist Account Between 
Canada_and All Countries 1926 — 1943 


(Net Credits + Net Debits — ) 
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(Millions of Dollars) 


Account with BP COND LENE HY Account with 
United States Tee erect cero Ee All Countries 
Yon Gfeatee pants wet" Credits Debits Net Credits Debits Net 
1926 140 HOn? tntO ae, Oki Nee Se 99 + 53 
1927 148 (edie pes 15 20 Pier Batis 16s 100 +: 63 
1928 16% Tb OES 14 26 yee ae ene 98 +79 
1929 184 gl +103 14 OF. Nl dd ihe a8 108 + 90 
1950 167 67 +100 13 Ph oe 8am) a0 92 +88 
1931 ; 141 52 «+ 89 12 10, ee 5s 71 +82 
1952 10% SON Ore ale Taha ue Buns LA 49 +65 
1933 81 BO, Va ot 8 rye 6 89 44 + 45 
1934 96 36 + 60 10 14. aml Ano tnaOG SOC), +4 56 
1955 107 48 + 59 10 16- e Oe RET 64 - + 53 
193 129 54 + 75 13 2by >t ee 148 754s eid 
1987: 149 65 + 84 L7 22 bo bd be Stall gies 87 + 79 
1938 134 66 + 68 15 201 > te 5 ae 86 + 63 
1939 137 BT ie gO 12 Ads sr Les Breen dag gl + 68 
1940 98 40 + 58 7 5 Leagk "qo ovtigs 43. + 62 
1941 107 18 + 89 4 Bool 4.2 naeigahs 210 (H) 99 
1942 79 24 + 55 3 3 = 82 27 ees 
1943 87 34+ «53 2 pee. 89 57 9! 452 
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Non-Permit—Class—Local Traffic 


Entering by Ports in - 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 194% 
Maritime Provinces 697,807 705,870 550,225 456,375 562,284 292,835 
Quebec 227,648 198,465 176,154 154,018 114,888 77,830 
Onturio 2,035,612 1,922,478 1,625,591 1,931,623 1,481,081 1,056,165 
Manitoba 48,243 41,737 37,882 30,994 26,834 24,307 
Saskatchewan 18,65o9P “16, 8040017, 579 ects, 512 2805733" 14736 
Alberta 10,958 11,104 11,249 8,546 7,359 7,320 
British Columbia 42,635 46,701. 43,179 58,298 36,223 27,547 
Yukon Lan UN pve De (TOL meer ial Voge — > aeee 
CANADA 5,081,559 2,945,159 2,441,857 2,658,165 2,044,402 1,497,740 
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Traveller's Vehicle Permits 


Entering by Ports in ~5.0agee et 1959 — 
Maritime Provinces (hoveteg ai 80, 566 
Quebec 280,551 258,148 
Ontario 754,986 779,502 
Manitoba 18,120 18,176 
Saskatchewan 6,579 6,635 
‘Alberta 11,510 13,168 
British Columbia TL7T,oeeus 115,664 
Yukon “ 

CANADA 1,265,086 1,269,657 
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Quebec 
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Commercial Vehicles (1) 
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61,686 25,540 18,023 
225,845 78, 324 46,665 
757,959 328,585 190,135 
14,597 6,373 2,828 
6,458 3,127 1,887 
15,459 3,223 1,941 
92,048 55,947 38,724 
499,119 300,203 
“1942 WECM a oF 
39,467 44,621 
16,071 15,897 
63,160 60,095 
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Month 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
\ugust 
September 
October 
November 
December 
TOTAL 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
TOTAL 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Augu St 
September 
October 
November 
December 
TOTAL 
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150,096 
134,920 
163, 522 
177,776 
247,290 
302,670 
492,754 
448 ,824 
317,326 
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180, 968 
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(2) Not available 
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Foreign Automobiles and other Vehicles entering 
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142,087 141,564 117, #03 128, 456 
20, 758 125,447 109,885 101, 548 
145, 569 146,142 131,444 118,888 
177,158 155, 399 142,435 138,081 
249,465 226, 658 220, 794 183,569 
5h 23% 285, 582 282,095 217,828 
475,230 300, 464 oS ALG 307,361 
430,665 537 aan 416,149 274,465 
299,865 254,544 268, 298 187, 684 
225,162 189, 541 20%, 422 153,695 
182, 701 146,492 185, 792 162428 
179,472 143,100 159,677 99,803 
2,943,159 2,441,857 2,658,182 2,044,402 
Travelter's s Vehicle Permits 
255275 20,998 20,561 19,561 
18,612 22,933 21, 526 16, 512 
255852 29,455 29,208 22, 304 
46, 768 43,314 Shader ev eee 
97,544 87,524 100,469 58,715 
140,415 55), Slee. 130,875 58,683 
285,134 149,131 252,425 85,379 
290, 687 211,242 287,619 72,510 
169, 745 118,818 117,005 53,172 
77,842 71, Bt 74,282 31,840 
52,696 43,502 51, 705 23, 660 
41,089 295875 33, 730 11,96), 
cere re Bes Cam ee Tn S ose oe s+ 490,119 | 
Commercial Vehicles 
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25254(1}---11,157 
Nee Hs 9,868 
17,142 12,136 
14,042 11 2774 

14,276 12,5044 
14,149 12,099 
12,612 11,403 
13,630 Lo t7y 
12,530 9,649 
10,698 8,428 


151,517 "152,116 


ee ee pte Ve A AD a nn RA GE TE SN CNS i REY bet RR Ee 


T2475 
66,534 
83.179 
101,415 
122,014 
130,153 


172,059. 


188,900 
176,102 
145, 532 
120,849 
BEL. 


mE? : a 


20,888 
225847 
48, 753 
59,616 
47,458 
vas Were) 
18, 660 
15,494 


toe eae he 


“300,205 


8,514 
9,855 


SSS ea ew 


145-737- 


10,544 
10,749 
11,953 
13, 522 
12,626 
11,212 
11,140 
11,110 
9,754 


- —<- 


o> BO - 


Table VI.- Net (1) Entries of Foreign Travellers by Rail and 
“by Province ¢ of Intry, 1958-1943. 

Province of Entry "198818897 asdo gar 
New Brunswick 19,755 17,351 15,678 24,847 
Quebec 125,471 122,047 109,144 125,967 
Ontario 179,410 179,808 162,806 164,235 
Manitoba 14, 622 19, 459 12, 766 13,961 
Saskatchewan 12, 667 14,711 9,257 11,206 
Alberta 415 579 540 292 
British®€olurbiat Soyer 156, 7458 eh s,efo OF 27,756 

TOTAL Bere, | ee eoraete. 568,264 


(i) After deducting in transi At passengers across Southern Ontario. 


gna re ar me rr ett pri ns 


MARIN TT RT Ete 


_ LOee ated 45 
45,231 49,533 
165,980. 212,202 
226,505 241,639 
24,474 68 ,L71 
11,458 15,754 
3,255 10,348 
36,360. 744523 
513,265 669,170 


tA AB a APN i HIN AES RR ABT 2 eR A EEA RET A ATT 


Table VII.~ Entries of Foreign Travellers from the United States by Boat 


ERE SO pS IS tH 


__by Province of Entry 1958-1943 


Ata tncionncers 


AONB RS NP IIS a A ot 


(2) Exclusive of local bus _traffic between border communities 


Seen 


Sete ee RL me 


Province of Entry 1938 1939) 4940942 1942s oaths 
‘Nova Scotia 87,614 5k, 2d7 15,843 14,260 L174 149 
New Brunswick 7,202 8576ea 4,904 Bylde 4,554 4,059' 
Quebec 10,116 9,008 2,852 5,084 5,693 3,750 
Ontario 54,516 68,851 42,896 75,134 De, 720 905 667 
Mani to ba ~ L ~ ~ ~ ~ 
Saskatchewan ~ — ~ _ 
Alberta 5,844 6,844 Do 382 5,054 725 - 
British Columbia 102,903 147,417 108 , 293 128 , 008 76,091 Lot. OGe 
Yukon eta. Sense 8 i528 526. ae 20 Sena as 
OTA aes 2B, S45) B75 4eber 1809496 8 250,115 "158,977 _ mao@aay 742 
Tabke VIII. _ Rntries pt Foreign Travellers by bus( (2) 1940-1943 
eovance of Entmy. _cq.104001), cee GMD eae ae 
Maritine Provinces | 55550 Syece: 8, 440 6,e41 
Quebec SyGa 10, 666 9,506 8,280 
Ontario L25, Sh1 163,825 120,651 112,245 
Manitoba 5,010 5, 0el 5,047 806 
Saskatchewan 562 258 43 63 
Alberta Bae 1,086 bysel 13760 
British Columbia £1,728 16 £70) 18,445 21,202 
Yukon i 2. ees meneame 2 I i 
TOTAL ti teUberores 4 No J LGLs (O00). ee a 


ee es 


Table IX.~ lntries of Foreign Travellers from the United States by Aeroplane. 
ae ee leds Seer Sle _ 1940-1946. en senineneanenaieans / 
Provincwdof Mntvy,  f 1 194@(1) ase dn de tn ee ee 
Maritim. Provinces 1 386 1,243 5,057 
Quebec ‘ 15549 15,106 8,455 8,909 
Ontario CQL Tspoe 4,992 5,080 
Manitoba 911 hyeet 1,053 sb O51. 
Saskatchewan 20 45 46 7 
Alberta Lif 615 659 1,065 
British Golumbia 2,001 6, 586 4,417 6,509 
Yukon ONE ne ee Te 
TOTAL 5,579 55 5088 26,544 50, 401 


Pree teat Mice ton tas. 


‘and ¢ aeroplune ‘travellers cover the “period | from ‘April 


lst only, as these groups were not classified separately prior to that date. 


et Ces 


Table X.— Number of Foreign Automobiles (Permit-Class(1)) Visiting Canada 
by States and Countries of Registration -—- Calendar Year 1943 


Prince(2) Nova(2) New Man- Saskat— British 
State Edward Scotia Brun- Quebec Ontario itoba chewan Alberta Columbia Total 
Island swick 
Alabama 1 6 95 A 10 113 
Arizona 5 14 2 4 33 58 
Arkansas 62 2 4 Ah 79 
California 14 38 409 26 28 55 1,196 1, 766 
Colorado 4 59 4 4 30 67 168 
Connecticut 522 1,471 550 2 43 2,588 
Delaware 2 9 26 aN au 39 
District of Columbia 6 20 136 2 ale 10 175 
Florida 24 93 407 3 ak 5 58 591 
Georgia 10 25 297 1 3 4 45 385 
Idaho aut 14 3 2 19 274 $13 
Illinois 25 34 1,551 28 ti PAA. 98 1,754 
Indiana 3 12 1,047 4 2 i) 40 VeiIL7 
Iowa 1 a 194 18 17 6 35 273 
Kansas is 9 107 ally 40 15 47 240 
Kentucky 25 8 280 2 2 sla 328 
Louisiana 10 ata, 234 1 1 20 41 318 
Maine 14,757 2, 766 80 9 22 3 17,617 
Maryland . 5 27 188 4 5 229 
Massachusetts 1 1,511 4,495 984 ak 6 14 7,012 
Michigan 17 50 72,614 20 5 10 107 72,823 
Minnesota 7 13 1,322 591 59 61 91 2,114 
Mississippi 6 6 51 1 12 76 
Missouri 15 9 235 10 72 145 63 549 
Montana al 11 27 15 500 995 128 1,677 
Nebraska 3 3 64 25 21 “i 29 158 
Nevada 2 iq 2 14 25 
New Hampshire 134 5,065 121 at 1g 3 3,325 
New Jersey 70 377 800 3 Te 22 1,273 
New Mexico 1 16 al 15 33 
New York 213 «12,822 79,186 8 2 5 66 92,302 
North Carolina 2 ire 155 1 al 2 1 189 
North Dakota 2 3 88 =°1,921 986 9 13 3,022 
Ohio 15 59 8,362 7 5 9 78 8,535 
Oklahoma 2 5 le 11 22 25 34 al 
Oregon 2 5 33 10 7 s7 1,216 1,290 
Pennsylvania 74 193 7,059 3 1 5 34 7,569 
Rhode Island 80 649 123 5 857 
South Carolina 4 25 94 2 1 2 8 136 
South Dakota al 19 14 8 1 9 52 
Tennessee 2 14 279 1 3 17 3516 
Texas 12 20 304 16 if 26 118 503 
Utah 1 1 22 1 24 36 85 
Vermont 32 19,815 206 a! 10 20,064 
Virginia 8 24 209 1 2 24 268 
Washington 11 69 14 28 79 335,615 33,816 
West Virginia 2 3 178 a 184 
Wisconsin 2 8 688 19 4 7 122 850 
Wyoming 9 4 en 24 64 
Total U.S. by States ii, 17,629 46,246 179,126 2,822 1,858 1,644 37,965 287,289 
Other Countries (5) 13 18 328 3 1 17 124 504 
Grand Total 1 17,642 46,264 179,454 2,825 1,859 1,661 38,087 287,793 


(1) Automobiles entered on Traveller's Vehicle Permits. 


(2) As Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island have no ports of entry adjacent to the United States boundary, 
cars proceeding to these provinces (with the exception of those travelling direct from the United 
States by steamer) enter through ports in other provinces and are recorded in the latter. 


(5) Other Countries comprise: Alaska 35, Hawaii 6, England 1, Mexico 5, Newfoundland 1, United States 
Government 458. 


= Bis 
Table XI (a).— Expenditures and Numbers of United States Motorists ts (Tour st Class) 


Entering on Traveller's “Vehicle cle Permits, _by 7 Length-of—Stay | in “Ganada, 
) Calendar Year 1948 
| Average % of is ives Average _ 
Day's Number % of Expend— Expend- Total Number of Expend-— 
Stay of Total iture itures Expend- Car - Days iture 
Permits Permits per car itures Per Car 
eke. cs eed LSE ER TT NATE! SO, NOD Bo toe er iay ee 
$ sf ‘ 
2d 104,542 58.02 aes) S2o0ea/ 5.78 104,542 Sedo 
2 47,978 17.45 15.76 660,136 6.10 959950 6.88 
) SL, 157 11.53 54.48 LPO74 9658. 9.95 935501 11.20 
4 165951 6.38 46.58 881,806 8.14 75,724 1k.65 
2 1197s 4.35 96028 6735955 ok basoto Lees 
6 8,2/35 5001 66.75 Secgeeo!. 5610 49,638 11.13 
7 8,123 2095 14.75 607,294 5.61 56,361 10.568 
8 9,516 3059 84.51 79954352 4 Teed 74,528 10.54 
9 6,065 Zeck 87.64 ooLgaoy 4.91 54,5385 9.74 
10 5,759 bese 93.55 570,574 3.42 57,590 9685 
Li 2,046 $93 107.78 274,408 Redd 28,006 9.30 
, le 2,020 old Te ee poogol0 2617 24, 240 271 
13 2,008 od LLoee? 251,462 2614 26,104 8.87 
14 eeu 0 69 124.89 257(fo41 219 26,628 8192 
is ME 037 117.54 SUT Lon a oeawo 55,685 7082 
16 1,417 fon Leung bble3775 1.60 Rea he Té62 
LZ 952 004 140.41 BOOR862..” Leel 15,844 Boz 
18 Was vedi 128.17 15,954 »68 10,386 Vale 
19 413 eld 160.85 66,431 eSL 1,847 8.47 
20 373 ol4 141.14 52,645 049 7,460 7.06 
aut 569 old Level. 45,059 o42 7,749 5331 
Pye 540 el2 146.81 49,915 046 7,480 6.57 
25 260 009 130.37 $5,396 ol 5,980 5.67 
24 242 009 122.98 aes (OL ya ( 5,808 Pale 
25 183 007 128,52 25,519 exe 4,575 Se14 
a 207 008 172.74 Boy ow 05d 5,582 6.64 
ree 182 o07 135.89 24,732 020 4,918 S205 
28 180 007 154.47 27,805 e260 5,040 Bava 
29 er 208 124.46 26,261 024 6,119 %e9 
50 135 O07 133.15 24,633 ono 5,900 4.44 
S1— 40 1,485 eo4 128.15 190,303 1.76 51,424 3.70 
41-— 50 766 028 79650 E7944 . Ley 34,553 Se? 
ol-— 60 709 Pras) 180.10 a7 fo81 . Wei38 59,643 5.e2 
61- 70 730 ong 154,38 20 16 Oped 50, 605 2.58 
71- 80 430 old 209 64 90,145 e835 52,558 209 
81—- 90 546 o13 264.62 91,559 085 29,554 3.10 
91-LOO0 519 ol2 182.25 58,131 004 50,363 191 
101-125 612 eke 288.353 176,458 1.63 68,824 2006 
126-150 477 ol7 373257 $7B,195°. 1465 66,096 2.70 
151-175 589 Prall 584.95 226,756 . 2209 96,257 2056 
176-365 1,425 eol 414.78 590,252 9.45 524,562  _ 1.82 
TOTALS 274,988 100.0 39.57 10,826,646 100.0 "Sy fag > 790, 502 6.05 
Average 
Length-of 
Stay. cw biwaveh ese tooeyed ted) Per Car) 6.51 days veue 


NoBe The above data, derived from averages for the Dominion rather than for each 
province, are slightly different from those calculated from provincial averages. 


= 120+ 


Table XI (b)o- Expenditures and Numbersof United States Motorists (Tourist Class) 
Entering on “Traveller's s Vehicle Permits, by ; Length-of-Stay dai Ganada, 


mee aa cae ne 


Day's Average 
Stay Persons 
a8 Per Car 
1 5.06 
2 2081 
3 2083 
4 2080 
5 2080 
6 2081 
% 2095 
8 5013 
] 5.02 
10 2087 
dd 2.81 
L2 2075 
13 2085 
14 2098 
LS 5.00 
16 2089 
L? Cele 
18 2048 
19 eool 
20 2045 
yale good 
ae 2.57 
25 2047 
24 R042 
20 Ro4l 
2 2.48 
at 2.58 
28 Rove 
29 oe 
50 2059 
5l- 40 2.49 
41- 50 RooL 
ol- 60 rary a 
61- 70 2028 
71- 80 Roel 
81- 90 020 
91-100 2009 
101-125 2016 
126-150 R005 
151-175 2006 
176-365 £205 
TOTALS eo91 
Average 
Length-of 
Stay 


ee ee 


re ae 


Total 
Persons 


< 


320,062 
134,656 
88,136 
52.934 
35,481 
25,251 
25,931 
29,156 
18,341 
10,778 
74159 
5,546 
5,686 
5,667 
yL51 
4,044 
2,538 
1,430 
1,037 
912 
928 
907 
643 
585 
441 
513 
434 
455 
4.73 
442 
3,701 
1,787 
1,567 
1,742 
952 
762 
667 
1,321 
968 
1,215 
2,886 


"799, 223 


ere a a 


nit 


Calendar Year 1943 


es 


Number of 
Person ~ Days 


es 6 


320,062 
269,312 
264,408 
211,736 
167,405 
139, 386 
167,517 
253, 248 
165,069 
107, 780 
78,749 
66,552 
73,918 
79,538 
106,965 
64, 704 
43,146 
25,740 
19, 703 
18,240 
19,488 
19,954 
14,789 
14,040 
11,025 
13,338 
11,718 
12,684 
13,717 
13,260 
127,976 
79,737 
87,560 
113,130 
71, 700 
65,110 
63,533 
148,678 
133,624 
198, 627 


666,129 
4,522,795 


(Per Person) 5.56 days 


mre SE NED 


Average Ex- 
penditure 
Per* Person 
Per Day 


1.96 
2045 
4.06 
4.16 
4,05 
5.96 
5062 
5.57 

022 
5.44 
5.48 
5054 
5015 
2099 
2.61 
2057 
5003 
2087 
5057 
2.89 
2051 
2050 
Reed 
eelZ 
20138 
2.68 
mele 
ae LS 
1.91 


1.86 
1.49 
1.72 
1.46 
1.06 
1.26 
1.41 

291 
1.19 
Mere 
1.14 

__ 089 
2.59 


a re — nO a a 


Table XI1.-: 


ee ee ee 


A ee te cere oe 


eee 


July 1959 - December 1945 


A AN Ne RN ZN RRS SI A EN TN ESRC NS ES ee TR Es Pe 


Canadian Automobiles Travelling in the United States 


ee ne cert nen See 


(1) 
(2) 


Incomplete Count we Vipae sy as Bees 


Sovers the months of July to December only. 


| 1939(2) 1940 1941 1942 1945 
Length of Stay ~ 24 hours or less 
Returning by Ports in: 
Maritime Provinces 46,554(1) Sig 9ORK Ig 151,695 266,029 165,902 
Quebec 122,918(1) 105 V47(L)j2 65,156 12,167 67,158 
Ontario 115, 52044) 172, $76(1) LO, We 268 , 808 268 , 646 
Manitoba 38, 561 24,654 8,240 T5972 8,859 
Saskatchewan 19,676 16,848 10,482 11,634 11,607 
Alberta 15,160 9,525 2,541 5,620 5,955 
British Columbia 95,102 81,137 44,766 42,657 54,475 
Yukon me eB. ALCS SL. (Lj eeS bY ae ome gee 
TOTAL CANADA 449, 498(1) AZ, 290K IS! 455, 650 “872, 541 560,582 
Length of Stay - Over <4 hours 
Returning by Ports in: 
Maritime Provinces . 10,890 5,865 eslO7 1,518 867 
Quebec 61,090 25,918 9,002 6,189 4,772 
Ontario 95,830 025974 21,504 16,767 12,194 
Manitoba 14,789 7,880 5,459 1,643 156 
Saskatchewan 6,401 5,994 1,492 Tyco 685 
Alberta 83.253 1,915 1,597 752 516 
British Columbia 51,635 59,019 15,019 10,448 8,220 
Yukon cose aie ora: val gaa cn alma Af cla lata ET TS et 
TOTAL CANADA 246, 948 132,265 54,060 58, 548 | 27,788 
Commercial Vehicles 
Returning by Ports in; 
Maritime Provinces 56,590 45,315 65,011 
Quebec 15,465 19,163 19,751 
Ontario Of ,99e 48,2 275 57,598 
Manitoba 548 1,557 5, 756 
Saskatchewan 805 Bal 1,268 
Alberta 5,053 4,049 4,491 
British Columbia by doe elas 7,925 
Yukon i o G.0e lt ENS ne ies Bees 
TOTAL CANADA (8) (3) 98,599 _ 129,281 111,801 


a 


No comparable figures are avail- 
The number of cars re~ 


able which include traffic in the first six months. 
corded in the first six months of 1939, but excluded from these totals was 


315,726. 


Not available. 


(5) 


a Ss ch ETE Ae Be oe 


M onth 


January 
February 
March 
April 

M ay 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


TOTAL 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


TOTAL 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


(1) Incomplete count of traffic. — 


ne ee 


REL eh Eerie tire ln ee React oh 


(2) 
109, 062(1) 
104, 588(1) 

74,854(1) 
59,471(1) 
51, 769(1) 
49, 774(1) 


es Bee 2 Ne: 


449, 498(1) 


(ee ac Sm a 


NN 
ON NMN DW DW 


~~ ee ee ee ee” 


73,081 
68, 787 
36,685 
31,585 
19, 225 
17,630 


— 14 — 


39, 338(1) 
37,419(1) 
51,866(1) 
53, 742(1) 
74, 642(1) 
80,804(1) 
11.,959(1) 
9,772(1) 
11,635(1) 
12, 793(1) 
1272711) 
11,,049(1) 


407, 290(1) 


er Hi a ae RNASE 


8,647 
12,247 
15,868 
16, 769 
31, 306 
18,155 
11,400 

4,52 

4,355 

4,288 

2,854 


ee es 


246,944 


oe 


cet) 


132, 263 


1941 943 
Length of Stay - e4 hours or less 
it, C5oeL) 59,053 31,953 
7,918(1) 54,657 51,243 
12,8794) 44,4389 40,073 
46,488 47,704 45,685 
47,566 52,020 51,235 
49,191 49,470 51,173 
51,649 55,015 55,205 
48 883 57,556 55,032 
46,651 50,607 51,687 
45,994 55,848 55,604 
45,156 49,889 48,101 
44,028 40,453 47,593 
455, 650 572, 541 560, 582 
Length of Stay - Over 24 hours 
1,549 2, 566 1,085 
1,427 2,026 1,020 
& 3055 55 568 1,625 
4,575 5,887 1,807 
4,535 5,592 Rel 
5,407 5,108 2,074 
7,608 55773 ree ay al 
8,187 5,098 4,119 
6,465 4,190 5,959 
5,945 5,137 5,160 
5,913 R206 2,102 
5,105 1,547 1,689 
04, 060 58, 548 27,788 
Commercial Vehicles 

(2) 12,026 7824 
(2) 11,927 8,502 
(2) 11,361 9,892 
7,818 8,981 8,291 
9,446 9,910 8,544 
10, 799 12,188 10,462 
12,234 12,649 11,109 
12,595 11,025 9,954 
11,489 10,518 9,685 
13,525 11,001 8,557 
10, 628 8,972 8,535 
10,067 8,875 10,651 
98, 599 Le9,e5t 111,801 


(2) Comparable categories are not available. 
1939 was 313,726. 


first six months of 


1, 851 


Table aie ee eS ae and Other ape erates sicher 


The number of cars recorded in the 


bu ee 


Table XIV.- Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 


by Rail, by Province of Re-entry, 1958 ~ 194%, 


ne ee 2 te 


Province of Re-entry 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
New Brunswick 16, 738 Lo, LEY 10,843 6, (or 10,766 
Quebec Leos tec 18,919 (Lies 50,328 80,823 
Ontario 218,082 ali... 56 144,385 S0y525 150,601 
Manitoba vie ey 1,082 113888 6, oe7 8,985 
Saskatchewan 5, 388 4,739 3,269 edit 3,516 
Alberta 438 401 248 126 463 
British Columbia $1,523 SesOlo LY? #ES6 10,163 LO Z19¢ 
Yukon - - - _ - 


A tse is 8 eo a Rk. ree eo ee et 


et ee a er aE A ce a ee tn eee A ee er ee 


1943 


—— 


16,083 
115,838 
250,133 
13,736 
5,315 
609 
19,644 


2 2 


TOTAL CANADA 405, 398 409,061 209,000 167,.Lod 265,351 421,413 
Table XV.- Number of Canadians Returning from the United Stutes 
by Boat, by Province of Re-entry, 1953 - 1946. 

Province of Re-cntry 1933 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

‘Maritime Provinces 54,530 64,128 45,105 10,601 15,244 14,565 
Quebec 2,050 orrol 567 27 94 54 
Ontario 21,456 50,427 64,100 28,646 16,396 Loy 417 
Manitoba = ie ~ - - — 
Saskatchewan - ~ ~ _ - - 
Alberta ~ = 2,876 berg WB tyo95 - 
British Columbia 29,815 44,100 20,768 10,890 9,274 112% 
Yukon aT a 9 = 29 Li, 


eee a ot <n —-~ 


TOTAL CANADA 87,852 142,409 135,425 53, 395 42,429 


ne eee ar 


Se Ge 
Table XVI. Number of Canadians Returning from tne United States by 
Bus(1), by Province of Re-entry, 1940 ~ 1946 


¥ 


+ = re == SE tere te i ee i a Pee eS Ne RE GN a A ON A ae he AR ee se ares, 


Province of Re-entry 1940( 2) 1941 1942 1945 


em ee mm Re eh ee Ce TERT 9 I FS NEEA TN AN A NETNAMES ERI SEES RA A A SPA, on Ba EE = Sma AAS I 


New Brunswick e092 1,950 2a100 | 2,439 
Quebec 7,858 « \ 45,818 4,722 4,566 
Ontario 53,673 el,ee0 50,651 80,005 
Manitoba 4,822 3,966 4,296 423 
Saskatchewan 626 152 88 120 
Alberta 525 501 877 1,400 
British Columbia 13,076 10, 741 14,675 12,885 
Yukon “ ~ ~ -- 


ae nO ee oy emt ke eee ke 


TOTAL CANADA 62,672 48, 328 78,009 101,856 


fee» sere ne A ey ee Sk te kk ee re a oe SS a a ets 


) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 
)} In 1940 the period April to December is covered only. 


a ne a a ae a ee a a ER Oe RR RT nh a OL I AE NE a MR SN ee 


Table XVII.-- Number of Canadians Returning from the United States by 


Aeroplane, by Province of Re-entry, 1940 ~ 1945. 


Province of Re-entry 1940(1) 1941 1942 1943 


Detaeous 2.3 == mE renee em ee eT ee NO RE mS NE ET RS Ee 


New Brunswick ~ 202 Sat 430 
Quebsc 5,909 6,246 4,957 5,422 
Ontario de 4,580 4,223 5,153 
Manitoba 554 443 533 rae wp 
Saskatchewan 1 2 ~ - 
Alberta - IHG 180 403 
British Columbia i Weeta yay? 1,766 1,160 1,452 
Yukon 34 84 69 54 


TOTAL CANADA 7,302 13,199 11,454 13,311 


he et A ner a ate ee AR lt aE Oe OO ee ee ee ee ee ee SL 


es eee. 8 eS a a ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eer eres 


(1) In 1940 the period from April to December is covered only. 
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PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES OF TOURIST EXPENDITURES IN 1945. 


The expenditures of travellers from the United States in Canada were over 
$164 million in 1945 while the expenditures of Canadian travellers in the United 
States were about $83 million according to preliminary estimates. There was a sharp 
rise in American expenditures in Canada which expanded some 41 p.c. from the level 
of nearly $117 million in 1944, and from a wartime low point of $79 million in 1942, 
The total value of these expenditures in Canada was considerably more than in the 
years immediately before the war, expenditures in 1938 being estimated at $134 
million. The rise in Canadian expenditures in the United States was also very sub- 
stantial amounting to about $26 million, an increase of 45 p.c. over the level of 
‘the previous year. ‘These latter expenditures only amounted to about $18 million in 
1941, when restrictions on pleasure travel were in effect, and 1945 even exceeded 
the pre-war level, Canadian expenditures in the United States in 1938 being estimated 
at $66 million. Total travel expenditures between Canada and all countries were only 
slightly higher in 1945 than the levels of expenditures between Canada and the United 
States because of the subnormal volume of civilian overseas travel. 


The most significant development in 1945 was the great expansion in 
American expenditures in Canada. Most of the increase in expenditures arose from 
the larger volume of travel, the volume of longer-term travellers from the United 
States being over a third greater than in 1944. The remainder of the increase 
occurred in the average expenditures of the American travellers which were also sub- 
stantially higher than in the previous year. Continued high incomes, more free time 
and more transportation facilities all contributed to the growth in expenditures, 
With the termination of the war, automobile travel expanded rapidly. Gasoline 
rationing in the United States and Canada was abandoned in August, 1945. The volume 
of automobile travel consequently increased appreciably in August and succeeding | 
months, although it had been at a higher level than in the previous year during most 
of the earlier months as well, Following the end of the war, the travel season con- 
tinued longer into the autumn than in previous years, further contributing to the 
expansion in the trade in 1945, With the termination of war production, workers in 
the United States had more time at their disposal for vacations in the latter months 
of the year, While the sharpest gain occurred in the revival of automobile travel, 
there were also heavier movements by boat, bus and airplane than in the previous 
year when traffic by these means was abnormally high because of the reduced use of 
automobiles. The movement of tourists to Canada by railway train continued to be 
close to record levels in 1945, there being only a very slight decline from the 1944 
level. 


The gross volume of non-resident entries to Canada was about 17.1 million 
compared with about 12.6 million in 1944, and 16.6 million in 1959. Most of this 
volume of entries and most of the increase, however, resulted from local crossings 
along the border. ‘The largest part of the total traffic is made up of casual 


visitors and crossings by commuters bearing little relation to tourist travel in 
the more limited sense. The close social and business contacts between border 
communities create a large proportion of the many movements back and forth. Con- 
sequently the proportion of traffic represented by more extended pleasure travel 
is only a relatively small part of the volume of traffic, although this minor percen- 
tage of the volume of traffic gives rise to the largest part of the total expendi- 
tures. ‘the number of visitors from the United States entering Canada for periods 
of forty-eight hours or longer is estimated at some 2,500,000 persons in 1945 
compared with about 1,800,000 persons in this category in 1944. In the latter 
year this:group of persons spent about $102 million or 88 p.c. of the total ex- 
penditures, whereas in 1945 travellers staying forty-eight hours or over are 
estimated to have spent $138 million or some 85 p.c. of the total expenditures. 
The increase in the number of these longer-term visitors of probably over 600,000 
persons gave rise to the major part of the very sharp increase in the volume of 
expenditures, 


An unusual aspect of the expenditures in 1945 was the extent of purchases 
by visitors from néighbouring communities in the United States of meat and other 
articles which were scarce in the United States. This was particularly important 
during the spring and early summer in the case of meat purchases in the Windsor 
area and during the fall of the year in the case of gasoline purchases when there 
were shortages of gasoline in some regions of the United States, arising from 
strikes. 


According to province of entry, a division on a provincial basis of the 
estimated expenditures of U.S. tourists in Vanada during 1945 indicates that the 
province of Ontario continued to attract the lion's, share of, the tourist dollar 
with over $96 million or 59 p.c. of the grand total expenditure of $164 million 
having been disbursed in that province. 


quebec followed in order of importance, claiming 17.5 p.c. of the tourist 
outlay or nearly $29 million. British Columbia was third with $22 million or 13.4 
pc. of the grand total on U.S. account. Entries into the Maritimes, principally 
through New Brunswick ports, accounted for #11 millions of expenditures, or 6.7 p.c. 
of that for the nation as a whole. ‘Tourist travel across the 49th perallel into 
the Prairie provinces was responsible for about 4 p.c., or #o.4 million, with the 
bulk of the traffic entering through Manitoba ports. 


It must, of course, be emphasized that these figures are not designed 
or intended to accurately measure expenditures actually made in the provinces con- 
cerned. All estimates are based on ports of entry only and make no allowance for 
persons travelling from one province to another once they have entered Canada. 
There is no satisfactory method of ascertaining a reasonably exact dispersal of 
U.S. expenditure by provinces. “However, in the last’ five years, thi's' ‘typeof inter 
regional or interprovincial touring by automobile has been limited to small pro- 
portions and for general comparisons the following table No. 1 may be considered 
roughly indicative of the provincial distribution of U.S. expenditure. 


eC 


Table 1. Provincial Distribution of U.S. Tourist Expenditure in Canada during 1945. 


Preliminary 
Expenditure 
Province of Entry | Million Percentage 
- 

MAL ELMORE Sc ewe cals oo alec oes C140 6.69 
MLO D OG e's i'< c's + + oo Gusceieteomah ets 28.7 17,46 
IVOM IAD se ge c's oe 6 acne tie es eet es oe 96.4 98.64 
RMR LeOt Mattete sb 4's s¥ 0 clele's Glave o's ov hie'o 6 uae Doo 
DARKE PCIOWEN. “350 e'cis sle'e ea 6c ot a'e's ¢ bn) lies 
eo cee eee Se Se ee a eee ae ie LTO 
BELG. Oo OMmMy LO 8 ek ea cats 2250 13,38 

TORS ES cc Bre eh dee Sides alee 164.4 100,00 


x Entering mainly through N.B. ports. 
x Includes small amount for Yukon ($20,000). 


Canada's net receipts on travel account (see Table 13) with the United 
States in 1945 of $81 million were also exceptionally high, compared with $60 million 
in 1944, $68 million in 1988 and $84 million in 1937, Net receipts in 1941 of $89 
million were greater, however, because of the small amount of Canadian expenditures 
resulting from the restrictions on pleasure travel involving expenditures of United 
States dollars at that time. Travel revenue in 1945, therefore, was an important 
source of United States dollars in Canada's current account with United States. The 
net tourist revenue of $81 million compares with receipts from non-monetary gold 
exports of $96 million. 


Canadian expenditures in the United States in 1945 show a substantial 
growth over the.level in 1944 rising from $57 million to $83 million, In the earlier 
year there were still limitations upon expenditures by Canadians for pleasure travel 
involving U.S. dollars, although these had been modified during 1944, expenditures 
after May 18th being permitted in amounts up to $75 per person for travel for any 
purpose once every six months, or alternatively $150 in a twelve months period. 

This relaxation in restrictions was possible because of heavy receipts of U.S. dollars 
by Canada in 1944, These receipts reached unprecendented levels because of sales of 
munitions to the United States Government, as well as various special large but non- 
recurrent sources of receipts, such as the expenditures of the United States Govern- 
ment on the Alaska highway and Canol, and unusually large sales of grain to the 
United States, With continued improvements in the U.S. dollar situation, it was 
possible to introduce still further relaxations of restrictions upon pleasure travel 
in 1945. Consequently, since May, 1945 Canadian residents have been permitted to 
obtain U.S. dollars for reasonable expenditures on travel for any purpose in the 
United. States and other dollar countries, Permits which are only required when the 
funds taken out by the traveller exceed $50 are readily obtainable in reasonable 
amounts. .Canadian travel expenditures in the United States in 1945 were probably 
still well below their potential levels under conditions of high incomes and easier 
transportation and other travel conditions, Automobile travel by Canadians showed 
some substantial increases as did travel by bus and airplane, but travel by train 
remained at about the same total as in the previous year although expenditures by 
this class of traveller were higher per capita. Travel by automobile was, however, 
still-far below the pre-war level and may be expected to show sharp increases, It is 
notable that most Canadian automobiles sre owned in communities located within easy 
motoring distance of the border, #ith the scarcities of merchandise prevailing in 
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1945, expenditures by Canadian travellers on United States merchandise were rela- 
tively low. The amounts declared under the $100 exemption privilege extended to 
tourists being only about $2 million, compared with a total of $9 million in 1939, 


A summary of total expenditures by means of travel is given for the years 
1939 to 1945 in Tables 2 and 3. 


Revised estimates of international travel expenditures in the year 1944 
indicate that Canadians spent nearly $60,000,000 on eight and a quarter million 
visits to other countries, while persons from other countries spent about $120, 000, - 
000 on over 12 and a half million entries into this country. When compared with 
corresponding data for the year 1943 the number of Canadian trips shows an increase 
of 57 p.c. and the number of foreign entries an increase of 26 p.c., while Canadian 
expenditures abroad have risen by 61 p.c. and foreign expenditures in Canada have 
risen—-by -33.5:+-p-.es 


Although the movement of Canadians abroad had not yet regained pre-war 
levels in 1944, it represented nearly 40 p.c. of the combined movement of all persons 
into and out of Canada, approaching closely the proportion of 41 p.c. which it re- 
presented in 1939. Under the influence of wartime restrictions, Canadian travel to 
other countries had reached a low of 22 p.c. of the combined movement in the year 
1941. The number of foreign travellers entering Canada reached its wartime low in 
1943, but showed an encouraging increase in 1944. 


In the summary expenditure tables Nos. 2 and 3, revised statistics are 
given for the year 1944, with preliminary statistics for 1945, as well as comparable 
data back to 1939. 


enditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada 1959-1945 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Table 2 — Ex 


1. Travellers from the United States 


aed of Travel? 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945(x) 
Few ea Vir (oh Rey Rt SIURPRRLPEU Pate ES Ere IC 7s Ot 49. 55420-42860 “1: 7-024 0 054F7 
5) Rail—scispacecedeesieeteees pep 2670 f BE Ore 2 0 —-19,0-G762 © 6On8 
(0.) BOdb suewbceeccudcecdubacenltot > — wO,0 1 7h0o] 2.0 Serre 7.0 wlesa 
(d) Bus (Exclusive of local bus) 50 71 BS he Oe eio ool ne 
Oe hte eens Ornette ee i fact) Sree nee AE, Re Te 
(f) Other (pedestrians, local 


bus, etc, ) eooe8 000 ® cPue) 3,0 7,0 ie Wasi 
POTAL + US e ov ewww e-0-e 132.0498. 0,007.0 179.0 $87 O21G. 6u1 6454 


2. ‘Travellers from Overseas Countries 
(Including Newfoundland }) Tee Whe 10) 4,0 aS ee Se 209 Oe 


LOTAL,-ALL Countries... 14900105, 0711.0 1S), Sao. Liv. Loves 


(x) pata for 1945 are subject to revision. 
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Table 5 - Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in Foreign Countries 1939-1945 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


1. Travellers to the United States 


Means of Travel: 1959 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945(x) 
Oe 2 WL POM Dis] Creme a aeie d adders fone 24501 9L0.35l bed Bn etoOrabbadS gocemtdena 
ete LTA) eevee teens ciel Fekete ho ncle-< est) CU nds myer onlou Sus Sen sasoe Lame en 
De ORE ae ie Pores af ohaie, Maa sisen) Seeenir ee. ntala 406s hanced Pe Pre 
(d) Bus (Exclusive of local bus) Sebo whedon eose my concsresnandtaal 

ee eet ok bel 6 tatens: Cee 


(e) Airplane eocoeoeve 080000000000 
) Other (Pedestrians, local 
DUS, OUCH) ous wus Sedu ote} S02. 0Gk Lovo? o@owl ade 


TOTAL, Wess As eeoc ce e0e ow) 18) 5958 TERS 24.4 B50 ¢ Dison 83.0 


2. Travellers to Overseas Countries 
(Including Newfoundland) PES nal PORTA) AO “SLAG LS OWS EVE RO 


TOTAL, All Countries . SPOS PALL SOMISI ETL OTs a OO Ie MOONE 


(x) Data for 1945 are subject to revision. 


TRAVEL FROM THE UNITED STATES IN 1944, 


As illustrated in Table 4 one of the most important and significant fea- 
tures of Canada's tourist trade is the numerical predominance of short-stay travel- 
lers. ‘The idea of an influx of more than 12,500,000 visitors within a year such as 
1944 may suggest formidable problems to those concerned with questions of rationing 
and accomodation, but it must be remembered that about 86 p.c. of this vast movement 
remained less than 48 hours within our borders and their expenditures per capita were 
relatively small. Indeed much of this traffic comprises local, repeat and in transit 
motorists and rail passengers as well as those on foot and bicycles. it should be 
pointed out that persons travelling in transit for the sake of convenience spend less 
money than other persons who, though they remain the same short period in Canada, are 
"travelling for pleasure and can be said to be truly tourists while en route. While 
variations in United States or Canadian supply and demand of certain commodities have 
had temporary effects on short term travel between border cities, the average ex- 
penditures of such visitors were not large in 1944. But in the early months of 1945 
for example, considerable numbers of Americans entered through Windsor and Fort Erie 
to purchase meats, poultry and fats, reflecting temporary shortages and rationing in 
their home areas, Canadiansin smaller numbers do a certain amount of local cross 
border shopping although prevailing shortages tended to limit the volume of these 
purchases in recent years. 


A summary for the year 1944 indicates that of the grand total of 12,551,072 
persons who entered Canada from the United States, 10,755,277 were classified as 
short term traffic, a percentage of no less than 85.5 p.c, Local and repeat motor 
traffic represented nearly 5 million entries, while passengers carried in transit 
across Southern Ontario by American railways numbered well over a million. Tourists 
on 1 and 2 day permits aggregated about 770,000. Other travellers on local buses,,. 
motorcycles, bicycles, on foot, etc., were considerable at about 5,760,000. 


From an expenditure viewpoint, the most important element in the tourist 
trade is the long term visitor. While the proportion of traffic represented by 


ro tS cs 


tourists remaining three days and over within our borders was only 14.5 p.c. of the 
grand total of all entries, this group is the kernel to which. all efforts of promo- 
tion of tourist travel are directed, The total number of such longterm entries in 
1944 was about 1,800,000 and although of limited proportions compared with pre-war 
levels, still an important element in contributing to the national prosperity and 
the need for American currency,. The largest percentage of tourists remaining for 
some time-in Canada came by rail, reflecting the limitations on automobile travel 
and was a distinet wartime development adding to the burden of the hard pressed 
railways. International buses also carried a considerable volume of tourists, some 
157,000 entering by this means of transport on other than local routes, Airplane 
passenger tourists have demonstrated an increasing use of airplane routes, totalling 
42,747 in 1944, Boat passengers principally through British Columbia and Ontario 
ports were over 280,000 in the year under review, © 


Total expenditures of American travellers in Canada during 1944 are 
estimated at $116.6 million, While short term travellers accounted for some 85.5 
p.¢c. of the total number of entries, expenditure attributable to this class was 
limited to $14,237,000 or 12 p.c. of thé grand total for all U.S. tourists, The 
important long term visitors while contributing but 14.5 p.c. of the total number 
of persons entering from the United States, expended over $102 million or 88 p.c. 
of the total American tourist expenditure in Canada, 


Table 4 —- Expenditures of United States Travellers to Canada, 1944, 
by Length of Stay 


ea aloe TERA Number of & of Grand % of Grand 
a4 i® Persons Total Expenditures Total 
9 
Short Term Traffic 
AULO.. “OCR UP ran as te tosis a 5,407,993 27.15 5,020,910 3.02 
RO WOG Uo dinss gr tue io ohe 1,493,822 ae ha (8 = = 
POULT SU aDay es o7 6 967,604 4.535 1,526,201 1.14 
TOUTLSt 2-Hay ~. > «0. 205, 904 1.64 bP ADE Pye 1 aa 1,04 
COMMU UC IS ia anes = apo 1,824 ° 02 263,367 44 
Local (Permit)... 11,146 09 B00 aes 2 26 
Beil TCin brere ugh es a. ae 1,241, 000 9.89 om rs 
Bus (Ut, GREE LG ee eiar 44,2350 200 88, 460 208 
Other Gra Vel eters «ce ste wg fol g Om eh ae dy De 5 QUE 6.45 
tan doce a aa 10,733,277 85.52 14, 236,805 L224 
Long Term Traffic 
Auto, Tourists 3-day &over 522, 005 4,16 15,810,298 13.13 
summer Residents .. 16,609 014 2,484, 059 2.13 
Rail eoeocroonoogov ooGagcoodoo0ogedd 799,561 6,37 67,163,124 57.61 
BURL AL Lie lb, onthe biG MLS 156,547 1,24 6,261,880 3007 
Adirplehe aL 22a. 42,747 054 3,235, 204 2.78 
Boat sooocoonev ooo 09K ORDG QOH VD 280,326 2500 7 {B9LiV21 B77 
Total oov0°8 0209900 ds Lin hoo 14.48 102,546,279 B79 
Gra nd-'Toeter {es .24448% 12,551,072 Oe 116,583, 084 100.0 
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Average ixpenditures of U.S. Cars entering Canada as Tourists in 1944. 


Expenditures in Canada were reported for some 79 p.c. of the U.S. cars in 
the "tourist" class entering on travellers vehicle permits during 1944 and this 
excellent sample serves as the basis for calculating total and average expenditures 
by province of entry. It is observed that the average amount of money spent per car 
has been increasing steadily since 1942 in all provinces and preliminary estimates 
for 1945 confirm that this trend has been maintained. The rise in average expenditure 
was partly coincidental with rising prices, but after the introduction of the general 
price ceiling in 1941, increased average expenditures, to a large extent, reflect 
higher levels of employment and income in the United States. 


Average expenditure per car in the Maritimes rose 17 p.c. in 1944 over the 
preceding year while tourists travelling to the province of Quebec increasing their 
average disbursement by 8.6 p.c. at over $33, the lowest average per province. 
Expenditures in the Maritimes and Quebec have not recovered from the low of 1942 as 
quickly as in other provinces due to longer distances from Metropolitan areas such 
as Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, etc. compared with the closer proximity of Ontario 
and British Columbia ports to large centers of American population. lkestrictions on 
long-distance travel appear to have had more effect on entries into the Maritimes 
and Quebec. Further, the great increase in employment and income in U. S. war indus- 
tries was more pronounced in American territory adjacent to Ontario and B. CG. Average 
expenditures recorded a minor advance in 1944 over 1943 in the province of Ontario 
where the majority of visits were recorded. Expenditures in the three prairie 
provinces registered healthy average increases over 1943 and approached pre-war 
levels, indicating a revival of purchasing power among agricultural communities to 
the south, The increase in expenditures per car of tourists entering British Columbia 
was of minor proportions. 


The average for Canada, heavily weighted by traffic into Ontario and British 
Columbia, stood at nearly $42, an advance of about 4 p.c. over the average expenditure 
recorded in 1943. 


Yhereas average expenditures per car rose for those entering Canada in the 
"tourist’ and "commuter" classes, declines were experienced in the average expendi- 
tures of "summer residents" and "locals", whose average length of stay was somewhat 
curtailed, probably by the all-time high level of industrial activity in the U. S. and 
the necessary wartime restrictions in the mobility of local labor across the border. 


The families of summer residents were necessarily of reduced proportions as 
many of their young members joined the services or worked in war industries during 
the vacation periods, where previously they had come to Canada. 


Table 5 — Average expenditures per car of motorists of the "Tourist" category 
entering Canada with Traveller's Vehicle Permits, b rovince 


of entry, 1941-1944, 


1941 1942 19435 1944 

$ 9 
Nova Scotia .ccceccccvcvesce 217,50) 31,02 31.66 36.96 
New BRUInswitk Soe toes soe ee 67.73) 
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Table 6 ~ Average uxpenditures Per Car 


1941 1942 1943 1944 
ch ay ao : 
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Length of Stay and Expenditures of U.S. Motorists lintering Canada 


on Travellers Vehicle Permits in the Year 1944, 


The pattern of American automobile travel in Canada during 1944 is pre- 
sented in considerable detail in Tables 7 and 8 which analyze motoring permits by 
individual days-stay, number of cars, average persons per car and total persons, 
number of car days, average expenditure per car and per day and per person, as well 
as total expenditures. Proportions of the totals that each group of stay represent, 
are also given. 


A comparison with similar tables prepared for previous years indicates 
relatively little change in the general behaviour which may be briefly outlined as 
follows. The number of entries reaches a peak in the one-day classification and 
declines rapidly as the length of stay increases, one-day permits representing over 
41.5 p.c. Of all permits issued but accounting for only 7.5 p.c. of total expendi- 
tures. A considerable proportion of the one-day permit class represents intransit 
traffic, principally across Southern Ontario; a sample study for the leading tourist 
months of April to December 1944, indicating that over 18 p.c. of one-day permits 
were issued to intransit travellers while over 10 p.c. of two-day permits were taken 
out for the same type of traffic. 


The two-day permits which comprise 16.6 p.c. of the aggregate, contribute 
but 6.8 pec. of all expenditures. The amount of money expended is at a maximum in 
the three-day class which accounts for over 10 p.c. of expenditures and 10.5 p.c. 
of total permits. The more equal relationship is likely due to rather heavy per 
capita expenditures on week-end visits. 


Divided on a weekly basis, it is observed that about 82 p.c. of Americans 
visiting Canada by automobile on custom's permits remain less than one week, while 
11.7 p.c. return after less than two weeks, Those remaining two weeks and less 
than three represent 3.5 p.c. Of permits issued, so that the great bulk of traffic 
or 97.p.c. is confined to stays of less than three weeks. The above pattern 
conforms to the one and two-week holiday practise of American business and 
industry. 


The trend of total expenditures exhibits independent characteristics and 
after reaching a maximum in the three-day group, declines less rapidly than the 
number of permits because of the higher total expenditures of longer-stay cars. 


ee 


On a weekly basis, expenditures in the first week represent 48.2 p.c. 
of the total expended in Canada, and 25.2 p.c. within the period from 8 to 14 
days. Stays of from 15 to 21 days account for 8.8 p.c. of total expenditures 
so that tourists remaining up to three weeks contribute but 82 pec. of the expen- 
diture although representing 97 p.c. of the total volume of entries in the permit 
class. 


Average expenditure per car per day is at a relatively low level in the 
one and two day class, reaching a maximum in the three-day class at $13.24 and 
gradually declining to a low of less than $5.00 for those remaining over two 
months, the majority of whom it is presumed from their low daily expenditures per 
car are living with relatives or in rented cottages. 


The average number of persons per car has a general tendency to decline 
in relation to length of stay after reaching a maximum of 3,23 in the 8 day class. 
The average number of persons per car for all permits is 3,05. Distinct patterns 
are in evidence from persons remaining on fixed-one and two week vacations, Thus, 
the number of persons staying eight days (representing 7 nights) reacts from the 
general downward trend and similarly the fifteen-day permits reach an intermediate 
peak. Likewise the average number of persons per car for the 8 and 15 day periods 
attains contra-trend maximums, suggesting from lower average expenditure per 
capita that a proportionately larger number of children were transported, 


Summarizing, there were some 425,181 permits issued to motorists entering 
from the United States in 1944 to spend a total of over 17.7 million dollars during 
an \Vaverage (Stey per cargof 5,72idaysiin Canada.y»The average expenditure per car 
was placed at $41.77 or an average of 7.30 per car per day. There were some 
1,295,000 passengers carried in the abovementioned cars including the driver, or 
an average of about 3 tourists per car and they remained a total of 6,518,000 
person days in Canada and spent a daily average of $2.72. 


Permit Class Foreign Automobiles Analyzed by U.S. State of Registration and Country. 


The marked decline in automobile tourist traffic from the United States 
during the war period is strikingly illustrated in an analysis of State registra- 
tion of American cars entering Canada as tourists on Custom permits in the years, 
1948 to 1944, (See Table 9) 


While some decline in volwme due to adverse publicity was experienced 
during 1940 from the previous year, entries had increased in 1941. However, 
coincident with the attack on Pearl Harbour and the subsequent travel restrictions, 
direct and indirect, the volume of automobile tourist traffie was reduced by more 
than two-thirds and at a time when Canadian requirements of American currency for 
war purchasing were most pressing, A considerable number of tourists turned to 
train and bus for transportation but the net result was a great decrease in total 
volume, 


States which are on the border normally supply the bulk of tourists by 
automobile and reflect to some degree the visits of former Canadians and their 
descendents who have emigrated to neighbouring States over the years. 


= dey 


Table 7 - Number of and Expenditures by United States Motorists (Tourist Class) Enter- 
ing on Traveller's Vehicle Permits, by Length of Stay in Canada, Calendar Year 1944, 


Average A of Average 
Number of Expendi- Expendi- ‘Total Number of Expendi- 
Days! Stay of Total ture tures Expendi- Car-Days ture 
Permits Permits per car tures per car 
per day 
3 $ % 
a 176,678 -41,54 veo Loo, eo 7.46 176,678 (awe 
2 70,602 16.61 17.14 uae =) 8S rae 216) 6.8L 141, 204 8.57 
RS 44,757 10,52 OO sre. py 7 0) 8 meee Kae bh 134,271 13.24 
4 2 Lugo 6.44 50.675 189,289 1282 109,540 12.69 
rs) Loe 4,09 63,0. 103,05 Bee 85 , 845 12.70 
6 11,532 Be tk va AS) 827 , 882 4.66 Oo aloe 11.26 
7 11,451 2.69 81.24 928 , 654 Seo 80,017 Rie ous 
8 13,824 be) O27 1,274,158 ewe Li aoc 11.52 
9 6,689 2.04 101.42 881 , 238 4.96 78,201 11.27 
10 ee Teo RTO Or, 62”, 1635 3.05 35,020 11.34 
Ae Spe} ots) S9or Tllocue 457, 586 2.08 43,538 10,51 
12 5,174 Vo) leU er 383, 641 Papa is) 38, 088 10.07 
13 ag eto. Ler. oC 398,556 2,24 40,508 9.84 
14 O,ocd soe he OUS OL 461,105 2.60 49,350 9,34 
15 5, 993 sot. Ledome 616,215 pe 395695 8.62 
16 2,462 600 —~LoGech 540, 396 1, 98 39,592 8.64 
LY? 1,475 200 ©6143. 30 211,368 a, LY 20, 075 8.435 
18 955 soo) 1 5e020 145, 256 182 Vata we 1) 8.45 
19 716 Slits BLAS 2% 106,161 260 13,604 7.80 
20 357 oLerY 160076 89,013 o 50 10,740 8929 
al 541 elo =L49518 80,674 o 40 LE pS6L 7 aud 
oe 521 te “1535553 79,989 040 11,462 6.98 
25 412 LOM LESse0 69,298 oO9 9,476 Tool 
24 355 $08 122170350 60,528 234 8,520 7.10 
25 326 508% 178350 38,191 rey) 8,150 7.14 
26 292 007 =149,54 43,666 220 7,09e@ 3.75 
27 276 706 “188,63 52, 062 ar-4°) 7,452 6.99 
28 279 06 175.43 48, 243 sa? 7,700 6.27 
29 326 pO? 2465.27 95,193 . 50 9,454 5.63 
50 285 207 UeLe6. ie 47, 344 rey 8,550 5.54 
Jl 40 Looe 347 «168,40 336 , 295 1789 68, 900 4.88 
41- 50 971 goo, "189747 LG, etn 1,04 43,957 4.19 
51l- 60 916 ten, 1205.98 188 , 678° 1.06 50, 902 Se7l 
6l- 70 970 oe eS tele 182 ,137 1,03 62,901 2.90 
71- 80 620 15 eTey45 168, 919 roe 46,527 3.63 
81- 90 456 rap ic eg che | pail 1334 958 has 38, 942 3.49 
91-100 458 LO Cerae 7 120, 519 - 68 41,702 2. 89 
101-125 780 elBo70509.54 241,441 1.356 87,883 2679 
126-150 571 elSiin 422588 241, 088 1.35 285764 5.06 
151-175 675 boy. 400526 270,108 1,92 109,739 2.46 
176-365 1,468 eoo , 489,58 645, 303 5.035 532,563 1.94 
Totals A259 (181) LO0.0 Ale tt Av, OLn SameLUO.O 2,451,734 7250 
Av. length Per car 
of sta 5.72 days 


N.B.e The above data derived from averages for the Dominion for periods of three days 
and over rather than for each Province, are slightly different from those calcu- 
lated from Provincial averages. 
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Table 8 - Number of and Expenditures by United States Motorists (Tourist Class) Enter- 
ing on -fraveller's Vehicle Permits by Length of Stay in Canada, Calendar Year 1944, - 


ct ef ea a nee gp 


Average Total Number of Average 
Days' Stay persons Person- Expenditure 
ersons 
per car ‘! Days POD Pet ee 
a arp eet oid eode-aiaizies ol idadodvs Lense 
1 Ded 567,604 567,604 2.54 
2 Ean 205, 904 411,808 2.94 
3 ade 130, 903 392,709 4,53 
4 2091 OPW oe hid 319,188 4.35 
5 2.89 50,196 250, 980 4,40 
6 2.92 33,665 201,990 4.10 
ty 3.05 34,916 244,412 5.80 
8 3.23 44,655 357,240 3.57 
9 3.6 26,917 242,253 3.64 
10 3.00 16,609 166,090 Je 70 
11 2.94 11,623 er ooo 3.58 
£2 2.95 pe 112,548 3,41 
pb eel 9,274 120,562 Sead 
14 3.18 11,222 S157, VOS eed 
15 3/20 12,773 1915595 DZ. 69 
16 2.95 7,274 116, 384 2.92 
1? 2,87 4, 238 72,046 2.93 
18 Seta 2,627 47,286 5.07 
19 2e70 1,956 37,164 2.86 
20 2.5% 1,380 27,600 3.23 
ell 2.67 1,442 30,282 2.66 
22 Ry {2} 1,447 31,834 2e0L 
23 2.64 1,086 24,978 Bare 
24 2.58 916 21, 984 PE 
25 2.49 813 20, deo 2.86 
26 2047 720 18,720 AY) 
27 A SY 724 19,548 2266 
28 2264 Va-29) 20,3500 2200 
29 2,86 956 27, 028 he yf 
30 2.59 739 22,170 2.14 
dl= 40 2.66 5, 306 182,685 1.84 
41- 50 2.41 2,536 105,603 1.74 
51- 60 2.49 2,277 126,426 1.49 
61- 70 2.47 2,594 155,598 Lp 
71- 80 2.48 Who rei ae IG Hs vg ea 1.47 
81- 90 eeou 1,049 89,588 1.52 
91-100 2.26 988 94,040 1.28 
101-125 aoe 1,703 191, 923 1.26 
126-150 ata) 1,207 166, 707 1.45 
151-175 2610 1,419 250,485 Pel? 
176-365 1.94 2,841 658,501 98 
ek eS aati et edt ers ON dh a AS LS De Le OR Di Re Bed eA eh 
Totals 3.05 1,295,513 6,518,236 2.72 


Per Person 


9.03 days 


A oe 


It is estimated that residents of the United States of Canadian descent, including 
Canadian born residents and their spouses and families represent a tourist poten~ 
tial of some~5,000,000 persons, settled mainly in Massachussets, Michigan, New 
York, Maine, Minnesota, Washington and California.* 


On a regional basis, the North Eastern States have contributed about 
half of all automobile tourists over-—the- past seven years with the State of New 
York averaging some 60 p.c. of the traffic from the eastern area. Entries from 
the region which had “been 647,000 in 1938 declined to 152,000 in 1943 but in- 
creased to 229,000 in 1944, Considerable improvement is indicated in prelimi- 
nary figures for 1945 and it is confidently expected that pre-war levels will be 
quickly regained. 


the Great Lakes region normally originates about one-third of allspermit 
class tourists, with the State of Michigan contributing two-thirds of the regional 
total. ,Ohio supplies. an average of 15 pec. of the total movement in the area, 
[ravellers vehicle entries which aggregated 407,000 in 1940 declined to 85,000 
in 1945 but rebounded to 145,000 in.1944. Michigan declined from 269,000 in 1940 
to 73,000 by 19435 and recovered to 123,000 in the year under review. 


The international movement from the three States - Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana, @rouped as the North Western Inland (‘Border region, is relatively 
smalkp .¢omprising only 2.0 p.c. of tie total volume of? traffic but still signifi- 
cant-in relation to*population in thet sector. Minnésota normally sends over 
50 pHe.,tof the volunessiom the groups 


Statisties for the Vest Coast States indicate’ a considerable flow of 
traffie “into British Columbia and répresent 10 p.c. of the national total. ~Some 
85 p.c. of this volume dis from the néfghbouring state of Washington. 


Normally, the remainder of the federal states not adjacent to the 
International Border, contribute about,5S p.c. of the tourists entering by auto- 
mobile. This residue, was most sensitive to wartime restrictions and skows a 
larger percentage decline than for those states more, lappily situated, jJhereas 
in 1939 some 71,000 cars entered Canada on permits from States some distance,from 
our borders, only 6,600 such cars were, able to visit Canada in 1945, increasing to 
some 9,000 in 1944, ; 


A significant revelation inthe above sumaadry-is that three States’™ 
New York, liichigan and Washington = ‘Normally contribute some 60 p.c. of the ‘total 
volume of automobile tourists entering Canada. 


untries of foréign cars from overseas and Central America which averaged 
about, 1’;000 cars per year in-the era preceding the war,’ declined to only 7 in 
1944, but a revival of this type of tourist is expected, particularly from Mexico 
and U. S. possessionss 


x "The Canadian Born in the United States" - Truesdell, 1943, 
Canada-U. S. Relations Studies. 
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Table 9 - Number of Foreign Automobiles (Permit Class‘1)) Arrivals in Canada, 19398-1944, by U.S. Federal 
States or Countries of Registration, tabulated by Groups of U.S. Federal States according to 
Volume of Traffic. 


NORTH KASTE RN STaTes 


New York 324,877 315,374 250, 441 290,885 146,372 92,302 135, 966 
Maine 59,891 60,441 46,707 39,383 25, 485 17,617 25,801 
Vermont 88, 757 78,624 61,505 56,526 33,851 20,064 31,035 
Massachusetts 34,885 56,421 44,067 60,001 10, 921 7,012 10,175 
Pennsylvania 54,080 51,562 41,024 59,761 17,646 7,369 12,664 
Connecticut 16,885 18,118 15 s225, 21,878 5,129 2,588 4,358 
New Jersey help aia kiss 25,885 19,652 25,530 3, 406 1,273 2,253 
Rhode Island 8,296 8,833 ~ 6,415 9,154 1,567 857 1,683 
New Hampshire 14,577 14,139 10,661 15,208 5,634 3,325 5,188 

647,361 629,397 493,597 578,826 250, 011 152,407 229,123 

% of Volume 51.2 49.6 Slee 50.2 50.2 52.9 52.1 


GREAT LAKE STATES . 
Ohio 59,785 65,457 47,108 69,580 24, 284 8,535 15,071 


Michigan 27:5, 727 269,419 187,108 253,552 121,335 72,823 122,844 
Illinois 38,723 44,301 30,078 34,854 8,851 1,754 2,465 
Indiana 12,803 14,496 9,928 14,247 4,521 1,117 1,638 
Jisconsin 12,053 13,894 9,820 10,792 2,965 850 806 
397,091 407,567 284,042 383,025 161, 756 85,079 142,824 
% of Volume 31.4 $2.1 29.5 33.2 32.5 29.6 32.5 


NORTH WESTHRN INLAND 
3ORDER STATES 


Minnesota 22,978 23,888 19,774 16,104 6,715 2,114 2, 965 
North Dakota 10,833 11,390 8,493 7,228 4,568 3,022 4,132 
Montana 6,687 7531 7,240 7,393 3,026 1,677 2,109 
40,498 42,809 35,507 30,725 14,309 6,813 9, 206 

% of Volume See 5.4 i ny) By Me) 2.9 2.4 2.1. 


diST COasT STATES 


Washington 81,557 81,716 66,642 62,025 47,548 33,816 45, 265 
Oregon 8,321 7,648 7,170 7,527 5,643 1,290 1,676 
California 28,614 29,177 25,107 26, 960. 4,385 1,766 2,569 
118,492 118,541 98,919 96,512 55,576 36,872 49,510 

6 of Volume 9.3 9.3 10.3 8.4 vealgh 12.8 11.3 


Remaining FEDERAL STal'nsS 


and OTH.r COUNTIES (2) 


51,644 71,345 31,615 63, 952 16,454 6,622 8,953 
bof. Volume 4.9 5.6 5.3 5.5 3.3 a 2.0 
TOTAL , 19265,086 1,269,657 963,680 1,153,040 498, 086 287,795 459,616 


(1) Automobiles entered on Traveller's Vehicle Fermits. 


(2) , See Supplementary Tables "A" and "B", 


Sirs) 


Supplementary Table 9 "A" — Number of Foreign Automobiles (Permit-Class(1)), Arrived 
in Canada, 1938-1944, by Countries of Registration. 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Uo. Governtiont’..-.. cc ece e's = - - 148 1l,1l2 458 1,007 
U.S. Possessions (2) .cr..ce. 402 580 424 369 131 41 28 
Newfound] end) sis... < cjete bir ose So 27 33 51 6 ri = 
British West) Indies Os...... 12 14 z 1 - - = 
CUDE sic slole 6 cietniclciclele lelehereietetarate 72 80 33 20 2 . . 
MGXTEO!! 0). o atin wa.te se ateinisisolate’s 105 192 71 83 22 ) 6 
PRWAMA «6.0 s FEHic 6s 010 a ctellgw oes 84 149 106 99 5 - = 
Gréat Britain... 10.5 cue eueese 27 97 1? o - ‘ls = 
Ageregate of Others ..occrove 57 86 64 110 7 = = 


Totad ..osesvcscvcvesic 794 1,225 755 888 1,285 504 1,041 


(1) Automobiles entered on Traveller's Vehicle Permits. 
(2) See Supplementary Table "B". 


Supplementary Table 9 "B" - Number of U.S. Automobiles (Permit-Glass(1)) arrived in 
Canada, 1958-1944, from U.S. Possessions. 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


ALS SCG ct s\ain 5 oieie ot nisin otereiaiei ster ete 46 80 74 93 110 35 27 
HAWALL .cccceccsccevvcceccee 299 447 318 251 big? 6 af 
Philippines AiSf. «2 ees dekiew se 46 36 21 16 ~ - - 
Puerto Rice @icwressseeceete 10 15 9 8 3 - - 
OTHETS coccecccccecseccvcecce 1 2 2 uk 4 - ~ 

Total wceccccevecces 402 580 424 369 131 41 28 


(1) Automobiles entered on Traveller's Vehicle Permits. 
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Ports of Entry with corresponding Ports of Exit 
June - September 1944, and length of stay 


In an endeavour to gauge the directional flow of the tourist automobile 
traffic when once it has entered Canada, a summary of ports of entry by regions and 
ports ef exit was prepared in 1944 for the four months in which the bulk of the 
traffic occurred, namely June to September. No direct information is secured from 
the tourist as te his route or places visited but certain distinct patterns of 
behaviour are apparent from a study of points of. entry and exit. 


Bulking all entries through St. Lawrence River ports in the months June 
to September 1944, it is observed that among the total entry of 25,672 cars, some 
19,454 returned ko the United States by the same St. Lawrence pants while 686 used 
other quebec ports ofeexit. Into Ontario, 1,119 found their way and the majority 
left by the Fort Erie = Niagara Falls area indicating a visit to Toronto and vicini- 
ty. Some 66 cars continued across to the Vindsor area, The balance left by a 
variety of ports in small numbers or had not left Canada by the. end of September. 


There were 530 cars which came across Lake Ontario by boat and entered 
Canada through Cobourg. Of this group, 62 turned eastward and left by St. Lawrence 
River ports while 144 returned to the United States via Fort Erie and Niagara Falls. 
Ten left from Toronto, Only 2 continued across Southern Ontario to dindsor while 
112 had bought return tickets through Cobourg. _ 


i total of 248 cars entered through the port: of Toronto in the months June 
to saptentio®: 58 of those. who had left Canada had followed the eastward route to the 
St. Lawrence ports, while 65 departed via the Niagara district. Two cars completed 
the journey to iindser Hite 126 returned’ aboard at Toronto. 


Traffic entering Canada in the selected months of 1944, totalled 72,513 
cars through Fort Erie and Niagara Falls. Over 90 p.c. of this traffic returned by 
the same ports while 6,243 drove across Southern Ontario to St. Clair and Detroit 
River ports. Nearly 800 cars entering through the Niagara district turned eastward, 
57 leaving through Toronto, 100 through Cobourg and 624 through St. Lawrence River 
ports. Thus of the 10 p.c. of the traffic which did not return by the same ports, 
about 87 p.c. took a westerly route. A considerable. portion of this volume was on 
1 and 2 day permits and normal intransit traffic. 


The Lake Erie ports such as Kingsville, Leamington and Port Dover had 771 
permit entries during the months June to September 1944. Of this number 403 returned 
via the Lake Erie ports, 126 left Canada by the Niagara region, 207 by Windsor and 
ll by Sault Ste. Marie. 


The largest volume of entries in the months under review was through 
St. Clair and Detroit River ports. Of the gross total of 77,205 entries, about 91 
pc. returned by the same ports. There were 6,784 cars that journeyed across 
Southern Ontario to depart through Niagara points. -Some 52 left by St. Lawrence 
ports, 79 by Lake Erie ports and 282 turned northward to leave via Sault Ste. Marie. 


iSke 


The traffic through the port of Sault Ste. Marie was more local in nature; 
3,133 of the total of 3,275 returning to the United States by the same port. Of 
the balance, 107 drove southward to leave in the Windsor region while 19 reached 
the Niagara ports. Only 2 left by St. Lawrence exits and 2 across Lake Erie. 


In the above analysis the restricted nature of wartime tourism is brought 
into sharp relief. Only a small percentage of travellers had sufficient gasoline 
accumulated to undertake the longer journeys or tours which had become a common- 
place of pre-war travel and relatively few strayed far from the port of entry. 


Turming to-a summary of American automobile tourists-.on an interprovincial 
basis, wartime travel is brought into a broader perspective. #4hereas some 176,861 
permits were granted to United States cars entering Ontario, 175,788 returned by 
Ontario ports while only 823 or about 4 of 1 p.c. left from ports of other 
provinces, Of this number 79.3 chose Quebec ports of exit and 29 departed through 
Manitoba. / . 


Traffic from the Maritime Provinces to Central Canada was also limited. 
Only 109 out of a total entry of 13,117 left by ports on Upper Canada, 99 through 
Quebec and 10 via Ontario. 


quebec entries demonstrated much the same tendency; some 652 or 1.35 p.c. 
of the total of 40,589 cars crossed interprovincial borders to return to the United 
States, 543 tourists leaving by Ontario ports and 109 by Maritime Province points. 


Traffic from Manitoba to Ontario ports was limited to 35 cars out of a 
total of 1,766 and there was little trans-prairie travel. Only 50 cars which 
entered through Prairie Province portals left by British Columbia and reversely 30 
cars which came into Canada through British Columbia crossed the Rockies to leave 
by ports on the prairies. 


Summarizing, it is noted that only 1 automobile in 115 apparently crossed 
an interprovincial boundary during its stay in Canada in the principal "pleasure 
travel" months of 1944, to depart from a province other than that of entry. 


The analysis, of course, understates the total amount of travel by American 
cars between the different provinces or between the different border regions of 
Ontario since some cars may enter and leave through the same port although they 
have visited some other region or province of Canada. The comparisons do, however, 
point to the lower limits possible of the volume of interprovincial or interregional 
travel within Canada and show a drastic decline from similar compilations in 194]. 
when motor traffic was less restricted. 
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Comparison Intransit Automobile Traffic 
in months April to December, 1941 and 1944. 


An important factor in any analysis of the traffic on Canadian highways 
is the large volume of American automobiles which take advantage of the Southern 
Ontario "short cut" between the Lake St. Clair and Niagara areas. It is estimated 
that some 100 miles of travel over more crowded highways is saved the American 
driver who avoids the long semi-circle route south of Lake trie from Detroit to 
Buffalo. What has been a feature of U. S. railway traffic since the early days 
of western expansion, has assumed increasing importance in automobile, bus and 
commercial carrier movements, 


In a monetary sense, intransit vehicular traffic brings relatively 
little revenue to Canada per vehicle but it is important as a medium of showing 
Canada to such travellers, however brief their stay. 


In the year 1941, a summary of the months April to December reveals 
that some 175,000 American cars crossed the border on 1 day permits, principally 
on the trans Southern Ontario route, while 64,000 entered on 2 day permits. In 
the same months of 1944 this number had declined to less than 29,000 on 1-day 
and 6,500 on 2-day permits, a recession in the total movement of some 85 p.c. 


‘The volume of one and two day permits in the selected months of 1941 
represented about 39 p.c. of all permits issued but declined to 16 p.c. in 
1944, 


In addition to the traffic across Ontario, which comprises about 90 
p.c. of the normal intransit volume, there is some movement through Quebec and 
British Columbia ports where the contraction in entries from 1941 to 1944 was 
also marked, totals of 1 and 2-day permits dropping from 10,100 to 4,400 in Quebec 
and from 8,450 in British Columbia.-to 1,100 in. the same comparison. 


the easing of travel restrictions and tire and gasoline shortages 
should result in a greater relative increase in intransit traffic than for longer 
term tourists, since the decline in entries in the former group was more pro- 
nounced during the war years. 


Details by provinces and by ports are given in table ll. 


appa) 16S 


Table 11 - Number of One-day and Two-day Cars, Travelling on Permit Between Selected 
Ports of Entry and Exit, April-December 1941 and 1944, 


1941 1944 
Ports One-Day Two-Day Total One-Day Two-Day Total 
Cars Cars Cars Cars 
Quebec 
Glen Sutton and ' 
Highwater 10,119 (1) 10,119 4,406 (1) 4,406 
Ontario 
Fort Erie and Niagara 
Falls 37,854 (1) 37,854 9, 968 (1) 9,968 
Windsor and Niagara 
Falls 25,757 25,614 51,371 1,899 1,648 3,547 
Windsor and Fort Erie 52,734 20,527 73,061 5,696 2,602 8,298 
Sarnia and Niagara 
Falls 19, 348 12,884 32,232 2,544 A SO Se acre 
Sarnia and Fort Erie 11,606 S02) 9F1 7) 627 2,126 852 2,973 
Sarnia and Windsor 3,078 (1) 35,5078 985 (1) 985 
Walkerville and Windsor 4,099 (a) 4,099 = = “. 
British Columbia 
Pacific Highway and 
Boundary Bay 6,324 (1) 6,324 679 (1) 679 
Carson and Cascade 
City 2,124 ie) 2,124 425 (1) 425 
Totals 174,543 63,846 238,389 28,528 6,003 35,031 
% of Total Permits 45 28 39 18 10 16 


(1) Cannot be considered "in Transit” 


ee es 
Expenditures of Canadian Tourists in the United States in 1944. 


The volume of Canadian tourist travel to the United States during 1944 
continued the upward trend in evidence since the modern low point experienced in 
1941, and expenditures were estimated at $57 million in 1944 compared with $34 
million in the preceding year and $18 million in 1941. 


Automobile travel was still subject to severe restrictions dictated by 
the necessity of conserving gasoline, tires and American currency. The extent 
of trip and length of stay of motorists, as well as their expenditures were 
necessarily limited and while the total amount expended at $3.8 million was 
double that in 1943, it still remained only about 15 p.c. of the pre-war average. 


Tourists naturally turned to the remaining means of travel and thus 
trains and through buses carried the great bulk of the longer staying Canadian 
tourists, Expenditures by those travelling by rail were over $33 million and by 
bus $8.7, representing 58 p.c. and 15 p.c. respectively of total Canadian expen- 
diture in the United States. A creditable number of tourists have become air 
minded during the war period and expenditures under this classification reached 
$2.4 million or double that in 1943, What was once an unimportant medium of 
Canadian travel abroad, has now assumed an important place in any calculation 
of Canadian tourist expenditure and holds increasing promise for the future. 


Tourist travel to the United States by boat was confined to inland 
waters and the protected shores of the West Coast. Expenditures of Canadian 
tourists by boat were placed at just over $1 million principally from British 
Columbia and Ontario. . j 


Other travellers by local bus, foot, bicycle and motorcycle while 
numerous between border points had low per capita expenditures and relatively 
short visits in the United States, A total number of nearly 5.3 million such 
travellers were estimated to have spent only $7.9 million, principally in Detroit, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and border towns in New Brunswick and Quebec. 


During 1944 there were some eight and a quarter million visits paid by 
Canadians to the United States but only 962,000 or 11.6 p.c. of this number 
remained 2 days or over and might be considered as tourists. 


Canadian expenditures in the United States at $357 million in 1944 conm- 
pared with $116.6 million by travellers from the United States to Canada, indicate 
that Canadian expenditures are relatively much greater than U. S. expenditures 
in Canada in relation to both population and national income. Canadians by and 
large are more likely to cross the international border. Of course considerable 
wartime travel was occasioned by reasons of business and health. 
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Table 12 - Estimated ag es of Canadian Travellers in the United States by 
Length of Stay, 1944 


iS NS AS 


No. of % of : % of 
Persons Grand Total uxpendi tures Grand Total 
Se 
Motorists - One-Day 2,035,841 24.57 2,035,841 5.57 
Two-Day 60, 468 ato 330, 934 58 
Rail (in transit) 15,345 019 = - 
Other Travellers (pedestrians, 
local buses, ferries, etc.) 9,271,593 63.63 7,907,390 13.85 
Total 7,335,247 89.12 10,274,165 18.00 
Motorists - Three Days & Over 81,545 Py): 1,438,252 2.92 
Rail 529, 968 6,40 33,123,000 58.03 
Through Bus 199,645 2.41 8,706,518 15.25 
Airplane 24,419 229 2,599,655 4,20 
Boat 66, 209 » 80 151395909 2.00 
Total 901, 786 10.88 46,807, 334 82.00 
Grand Total 8,285,033 100.0 57,081,499 100.0 


Overseas Travel 


Due to the war, overseas touring, as such, practically ceased to exist 
and the remaining travel was confined to those travelling by steamship and plane on 
priorities covering governmental, service or other business. A considerable in- 
crease in travel from Newfoundland was immediately evident upon the cessation of 
hostilities and Canadian pleasure travel to the West Indies reflected an improvement 
in shipping facilities in 1945. 


Expenditures by travellers from overseas, including Newfoundland, were 
estimated at $3 million in 1945 compared with nearly $2.9 million in 1944, whereas 
the total in 1939 had been about $12 million. Canadians travelling overseas 
expended some $2.8 million in 1944, but a decline in governmental and other business 
travel in 1945 reduced expenditure to about $2 million. In the year 1959 total 
Canadian expenditures on overseas account were about $14 million. 


It is expected that recovery will be much slower in the latter account due 
to lack of facilities and food in European and Asiatic countries. The volume of 
Canadian overseas travel may be confined to the Americas for the next year or so. 
Experience gained during the war and the addition of excellent airport facilities, 
has brought air travel to and from overseas countries into the limelight, and the 
airplane is assuming increasing mneshetai cbc as a means of bringing overseas tourist 
trade to and from Canada. 


Tourists entering Canada from Newfoundland in 1945 numbered over 12,400, 
while some 6,159 visitors came from overseas, 2,046 entering through Canadian ports 
and 4,113 through American seaports. 
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Table 13 - Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between 
Canada and All other Countries 1926 - 1945 


(Net Credits + 


Account with 
United States 


Year Credits Debits Net 

(1) (2) (3) 
1926 140 70 + 70 
1927 148 72 + 76 
1928 163 72 aa) 
1929 184 81 +103 
1930 167 67 #100 
1931 141 52 + 89 
1932 103 30 + 73 
1933 81 30 + St 
1934 96 36 + 60 
1935 107 sg 
1936 129 54 + 75 
1937 149 65, + 84 
1938 134 Airs 
1939 137 67 + 70 
1940 98 AQ 4 56 
1941 107 ae eg 
1942 79 24 + 55 
1943 87 34 + 53 
1944 117 57... +,60 
1945? 164 83 + Bl 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Account with 


Net Debits - ) 


Overseas Countries 


(Including Newfoundland ) 


Credits 


(4) 


3 


3 


(x) Data for 1945 are subject to revision. 


Debits Net 
(5) (6) 
29 LY 
28 13 
26 12 
24, 13 
25 12 
19 i 
19 8 
14 6 
14 4 
16 6 
21 8 
22 5 
20 +) 
14 2 
3 4 
3 vk 
3 bo 
3 a 
3 es 
2 1 


(7) 
152 


163 


Account with 
All Countries 


(8) 


Credits Debits Net 


(9) 
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Table 14 - Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling 
in the United States by Province of Re-Entry 
1941-1945 


nn nnn 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


LE 


Length of Stay - 24 hours or less 
Returning by Ports in: 


Maritime Provinces 151,693 166, 029 165, 902 253,666 369, 202 
Quebec 65,136 72,167 67,158 108,526 141, 947 
Ontario L7O sera. 268 , 808 268 , 646 303, 881 582,343 
Manitoba 8,240 7,072 8,859 25, 902 35, 741 
Saskatchewan 10,482 11,684 11 607 29 , 203 32,606 
Alberta 2,541 3,620 35, 935 11,053 10, 008 
British Columbia 44,766 42,657 34,475 46,111 99,955 
Yukon = 4, 2 = - 
RS See «CS oR En lo 6 = eae B20 le 
TOTAL CANADA 453,630 572,941 960,582 772,542 1,071,802 


RE ES SET ELT PNET MARE EVE RC LS 2 OO RE EE SOE 


Length of Stay - Over 24 hours 
Returning by Ports in: 


Maritime Provinces 2,107 1,318 867 1,203 3,692 
Quebec 9,002 6,189 4,772 12,348 21,,909 
Ontario 21,604 16,767 12,194 19,574 28,195 
Manitoba 3,439 1,643 736 1,246 3,283 
Saskatchewan 1,492 1,231 683 1,523 2,826 
Alberta 1,397 ’ 792 316 oll 1,139 
British Columbia a tba Pe Oh 10,448 8,220 11,528 18, 910 
Yukon - = - ~ ee 
TOTAL CANADA 54, 060 38, 348 27, 788 47,933 79,954 


Commercial Vehicles 


Returning by Ports in: 


Maritime Provinces 36,590 457315 $5, 011 40,683 51, 705 
Quebec 13,465 19,163 19,751 28 , 664 22159 
Ontario 37,992 48,275 37,598 35,418 34,507 
Manitoba 548 357 5, 756 7,011 3,976 
Saskatchewan ' 803 891 1,268 2,213 3, ae 
Alberta 3,038 4,049 4,491 5, 728 5, 002 
British Columbia 5,932 10,181 7,925 10,627 12,442 
Yukon “ul - 1 “ - 
TOTAL CANADA 98, 399 129,231 111,801 130,344 133, 002 


poo cr ee or ee ee ee 


Table 15 = Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling 


in the United States, by Month of Re-entry into Canada 


TOTAL 


98,399 


129,231 


111,801 


130,344 


1941-1945 
Month 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Length of Stay - 24 hours or less 
January Leet 39,053 31, 953 48,935 44,184 
February 7, 918( 54,657 31,243 41,843 39,569 
March 12,879( 44,489 40,075 50,832 62,954 
April 46,488 47,704 43,685 58, 863 67,080 
May 47,566 52, 020 51, 235 61,334 85, 282 
June 49,191 49,470 51,173 64, 305 92,216 
July 51,649 53, 015 55,203 85,147 118,667 
August 48 , 883 57,336 55,032 85, 205 131,529 
September 46,651 50,607 51,687 77,379 124,660 
October 45, 994 53, 848 53, 604 74,598 113,714 
November 45,136 49,889 48,101 65, 758 96,663 
December 44, 022 40,4953 47,595 38 , 145 95,284 
TOTAL 453,630 572,541 560,582 772, 342 1,071,802 
Length of Stay - Over 24 hours 
January 1,549 2,566 1,085 1,646 1,560 
February 1,427 2,026 1,020 1,294 1,307 
March OP sy) 3,368 1,625 1,555 1,947 
April 4,575 3,887 1,807 2,519 2,935 
May 4,535 3,592 2,297 2,178 2,978 
June 5,407 3,108 2,074 3. ove 4,706 
July 7,005 3,773 Oper 8,268 12,288 
August 8,187 5,098 4,119 9,011 13, 435 
- September 6,465 4,190 3,939 7,537 13) :795 
October 5,545 Digest 3,160 5,969 12,180 
November Dota 2,206 2,102 3,153 8, 068 
December 3,103 1,547 1,689 2,151 4,755 
TOTAL 54,060 38, 348 27,788 47,933 79,954 
Commercial Vehicles 
January (2) 12,026 7,824 9,473 8,630 
February (2) 41,927 8,502 10,098 9, 581 
Mareh (2) 11,361 9,392 11,795 10, 967 
April 7,818 8, 981 8,291 8,437 8,566 
May 9,446 9,910 8,543 10,541 11,160 
June 10,799 12,188 10,462 11, Sl 12,126 
July 12,234 12,649 11,109 Li aie 12,629 
August 12,393 11,025 9, 954 11,502 13,508 
September 11,489 10, 318 9,683 12,203 12,130 
October 5, 11,001 8,557 12,.226 12, 904 
November 10, 628 8,972 B, 333 11,556 10,453 
December 10,067 8,873 10,651 9,279 10,548 


133,002 


I a a he BE ee ed eee 
1) Incomplete count of traffic. 
8 Comparable categories are not available. 
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Table 16 - Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Train, by Province of Re-entry, 1940 ~ 1945. 


Province of Re-entry 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


oe ee cere a eR, Le RE BGS OR Oe RE AE; MOET) Do. Le, 
New Brunswick 10,843 6,767 10,766 16, 083 25,614 27, 080 
Quebec 71,784 50, 328 80,825 115,888 169,824 175,201 
Ontario 144, 385 90,525 150,601 250,138 292,251 309,684 
Manitoba 11,688 6,527 8, 985 13,736 20,884 23, 289 
Saskatchewan 3,869 (27a: 3,516 5,515 6, 936 7,429 
Alberta 248 126 468 609 655 589 
British Columbia 17',1.36 10,169 10,192 19,644 31,149 38, 363 
Yukon - - - - - - 
TOTAL CANADA 299,305 167,159 265,351 421,413 545,313 581,635 


Table 17 - Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Boat, by Province of Re-entry, 1940 - 1945. 


Province of he-entry 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Maritime Provinces 45,105 10, 601 15,244 14,365 20,603 25,717 
suebec 567 127 94 34 73 4,700 
Ontario 64,100 28, 646 16,396 13,417 rH de RS) 59,278 
Manitoba - - - = ie a 
Saskatchewan - a id - “ - 
Alberta 2,876 - 3,131 1,395 = ~ - 
British Columbia 20,768 10,890 9271 Li, 977 17,524 27,062 
Yukon 9 ~ 29 17 36 26 


TOTAL CANADA 133,425 93,995 42,429 39,810 66,209 97,283 


a Oy es 


Table 18 = Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Bus(1), by Province of Re-entry, 1941 ~ 1945. 


Province of Re-entry 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
New Brunswick ly aod 2, 700 2,439 3,113 8,347 
quebec 3,818 4,722 4,566 11,396 16,305 
Ontario 27 eeu 50,651 80, 005 152,915 229), 9L5 
Manitoba 3,966 4,296 423 4,539 9,609 
Saskatchewan LDS 88 120 556 9354 
Alberta 501 877 1,400 25297, 2,019 
British Columbia 10, 741 14,675 12,883 25,029 35 , 041 
Yukon ; = as & a = 
TOTAL CANADA 48 , 328 78, 009 101,836 199, 645 302,070 


(1) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border conmunities. 


ee 


Table 19 = Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Airplane, by Province of Re-entry, 1941 - 1945. 


Province of Re-entry 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
New Brunswick 202 Der 430 1,093 14075 
Quebec 6,246 4,957 9,422 AM PA 16,899 
Ontario 4,380 4,223 9,153 9,205 11,504 
Manitoba 443 338 397 689 1,359 
Saskatchewan 2 - - - = 
Alberta 76 180 . 403 1,065 1,231 
British Columbia 1,766 1,160 1,452 1,836 3,097 
Yukon 84 69 04 260 124 
TOTAL CANADA* 13,199 11,454 Lo soLL 24,419 35,989 


x Includes a small percentage from Overseas. 


<a 3B 


Table 20 = Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles entering 
Canada, by Province of Entry, 1940 — 1945. 


Non-Permit Class — Local Traffic(2) 


Entering by Ports in - 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


Maritime Provinces 930,225 °456,373 362 , 284 292,835 432,029 587,207 
Quebec 176,154 154,018 114,888 77,830 102,026 131,881 
Ontario 1,625,591 1,931,623 1,481,081 1,056,165 1,401,358 2,068,158 
Manitoba 37 , 882 30, 994 26, 834 24,307 30,164 39,815 
Saskatchewan 1 de WR 18,312 15,733 11,736 13,473 17,334 
Alberta 11,249 ~ 8,546 (Arto) 7,020 11,455 6,840 
British Columbia 43,179 58,298 36, 223 27,547 31,197 41,102 
Yukon = 1 = - = = 
CANADA 2,441,857 2,658,165 2,044,402 1,497,740 2,021,702 2,892, 337 


(1) 


Traveller's Vehicle Permits 


Entering by Ports in — 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Maritime Provinces i Ol, 2735 61,686 23,940 18, 023 26,931 44,377 
quebec 193,675 (225,845 78,324 46,665 T2,412 | boGgielo 
Ontario 582,917 097 ¢959 . 328,085 190,135... 292,637 553,.720 
Manitoba 13, 795 14,597 6,573 2,828 3,929 SIRO Ae 
Saskatchewan 6,594 6,458 3,127 1,887 2,687 4,247 
Alberta 13, 348 15, 4959 Diggs eo 1,941 1,680 3, 045 
British Columbia 92,278 92, 048 55, 947 38, 724 51,280 107,506 
Yukon = i = = i) 30 
CANADA 963,680 1,174,053 499,119 300,205 451,626 859,915 


(2) 


Commercial Vehicles 


Entering by Ports in - 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Maritime Provinces 42,5350 39,467 44,621 52,412 56,184 
Quebec 20, 043 16,071 15,897 17,349 18,584 
Ontario 54,656 63, 160 60,095 73,438 78,139 
Manitoba 1,952 1,586 1,488 1,658 1,830 
Saskatchewan 2,660 3,200 3,027 3,937 4,221 
Alberta 1,516 2,772 2,648 1, 906 1,808 
British Columbia 5, 478 Syl79 4,140 3,697 5, 298 
Yukon O53 av = 2 9 
CANADA 128 ,888 131,517 132,116 154,398 166,073 


(1) The expressions "Non-Permit Class" and "Traveller's Vehicle Permits" are 
defined on page 36, 
(2) Earlier years are not available. 


at Sal = 


Table 21 = Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering 
Canada, by Month of entry, 1940 - 1945. 


Month 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Non-Permit-Class - Local iraffie'?! 
January 131,564 11.2.5 %5 128, 456 72,475 114,104 102,149 
February 125,447 109,885 101,548 66,534 96 , 466 102,384 
March 146,142 131,444 118, 888 83,179 107, 644 156,313 
April 195,399 142, 435 138 , 081 101, 415 135,225 199,681 
May 226, 658 220, 794 183,369 122,014 175,290 256,493 
June 285 , 582 282,095 217,329 130,153 208, 946 297,595 
July 300,464 425,718 307,361 172,059 289,519 391, 913 
August 337 , 524 416,149 274,465 188, 900 254,528 386 , 608 
September 254, 344 263, 298 187, 684 176,102 196,604 344,843 
October 189, 341 203,322 153,695 145,532 165,712 271,092 
November 146,492 185,792 133;-725 120,849 144,288 193,760 
December 143,100 159,677 99,803 120,528 135,378 189,506 
TOTAL 2°4RT G57, Le Gie. lce 2,044,402 1.497 740.0 202) 702 ae aoe ase 
Traveller's Vehicle Permits(1) 
January 20,998 20,361 19,561 6,278 15,057 10,556 
February 22,933 21,326 16,512 7,074 TOS 75 12,889 
March 29,455 29,208 22,304 9,495 12,520 22,341 
April 43,314 55, 022 S7,ome 14,538 19,477 32,102 
May 87,324 100,469 58, 715 20,888 32,492 46,999 
June 135 ore 130,875 58, 683 22,847 43,309 79,133 
July 149 13} 252,423 85,379 48,753 88, 696 LoL OO7 
August 211, 242 287,619 TIL 59,616 84,771 187,215 
September 118,818 117,005 53,172 47,453 61,648 145, 968 
October 71,578 74,282 31,840 29,107 38, 036 84, 933, 
November 43,502 51.,.733 23,660 18,660 27,994 53,330 
December 29,873 33,730 PLO 15,494 19,071 35,442 
TOTAL x 965, Sorted eae 499,119 500,203 451,626 8599915 
Commercial Vehicles 
January 2 0eC0( 2)! «10,627 8,314 nae ‘11,228 
February 2,138(2) 9,825 9,855 LME77S 11,304 
March 2.254(2) oPL157 LL, 737 13,873 135237 
April 13,217 9,868 10, 344 11,881 12,291 
May 17,142 12,136 10,749 12,999 14,646 
June 14, 042 11,774 11,953 14, 084 15,948 
July 14,276 12,574 13 322 13,913 16,106 
August 14,149 12,099 12,626 15, 088 15,864 
September Le OLE, 11,403 yy pt 12,798 14,331 
October 13,630 bl o77 11,140 ee he 15,623 
November 12,530 9,649 0 12,690 12,973 
December 10,698 8,428 9,754 eres tes iy 12,522 
TOTAL (3) 128,888 Lok, OL 132,116 154, 398 166,073 


(1) The Expressions "Non-Permit-Class" and "Traveller's Vehicle Permits" are defined 


on page 36. 


% The above total includes a number of motorcycles, bicycles and taxis, estimated at 
(3) Not available. 


(2) Not complete. 


25,500 in 1945. 


AO as 
Table 22 - Net (1) Entries of Foreign Travellers by Rail, by Province 
of Entry, 1940 - 1945. 


Province of Entry 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945(2) 
New Brunswick 15,678 24,847 45,231 49,533 48,974 44,427 
Quebec 109,144 125,967 165,980 212,202 231,430 229,153 
Ontario 162,806 164,235 226,505 241,639 376,790 424,800 
Manitoba 12,766 . 13,961 24,474 68,171 41, 656 28,335 
Saskatchewan 9,237 11, 206 11, 458 15,754 11, 884 7,358 
Alberta | 340 292 3,255 10, 348 3, 963 788 
British Columbia 27,275 27,756 36, 360 71,523 67,864 60,987 

TOTAL 337,246 368,264 513,263 669,170 782,561 795,848 


(1) After deducting in-transit passengers across Southern Ontario. 
(2) Data for 1945 are subject to revision. 


Table te - Entries of Foreign Travellers from the United States by Boat, 
by Province of Entry, 1940 - 1945. 


Province of Entry 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Nova Scotia 15,843 a4,260 1,174 149 328 1,142 
New Brunswick 4,904 3,752 4,554 4,059 rahe tae 7, (18 
Quebec 2,852 3,584 3,693 3,700 5,669 3,261 
Ontario 42,896 75,134 32,720 90,667 93,772 134,676 
Manitoba - os & = 2 ~ 
Saskatchewan ~ - = o - = 
Alberta 5,552 5,054 725 = - = 
British Columbia 108, 293 128,003 76,091 131, 082 173,525 176,949 
Yukon 376 326 20 35 el 40 
TOTAL 180, 496 250,113 138,977 229,742 280,526 3523, 786 


Table 24 - Entries of Foreign Travellers by Bus(2) | 
by Province of Entry, 1940 - 1945. 


Provinee of Entry 1940(1) 1941 — 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Maritime Provinces 5,530 5,222 8, 440 6, 241 9,350 11,774 
Quebec 8937 10,666 9,506 8,280 LV sid ot 14,968 
Ontario 129,511 163,825 120, 651 112, 245 DOL ae oh 196,616 
Manitoba 3,010 3,001 5,547 806 2,833 4,253 
Saskatchewan 362 238 43 63 148 135 
Alberta Boe 1, 086 1,521 1,760 2,254 YY 4 
British Columbia i eee 16,701 18,445 21,202 25,5356 31,740 
Yukon: - =! a - = = 
TOTAL $ 153,530 201, 259 161, 753 150,597 2004 2:7-7 261,663 


(1) The 1940 figures for bus and aeroplane travellers cover the period from April 
lst only, as-these groups were not classified separately prior to that date. 

(2) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities but including some 
intransit. | 


ase. 


Table 25 = Entries of Foreign Travellers from the United 
States by Airplane, by Province of Entry, 1940 = 1945 


Province of Entry 1941 1942 

Maritime Provinces Zz 986 1,245 o4.057 3,962 4,022 
Quebec 7549 15, 106 8,435 8, 909 14,014 28,717 
Ontario 701 7,032 4,592 5,580 6,766 9,651 
Manitoba 911 1,227 1,033 e501 1,545 2,945 
Saskatchewan 20 45 46 7 4 12 
Alberta 17 615 639 1,065 2,040 2,151 
British Columbia 2.65. 6,586 4,417 6,309 7,059 12,304 
Yukon* 1,849 3,201 6,139 4,123 15357 8,140 
oe) ePOTAL ~is,379  ——siS, 098 ~=— 6, 644 0,401 4 747 67 dee 


(1) The 1940 figures for bus and aeroplane travellers cover the period from April lst. 
only, as these groups were not classified separately prior to that date. 

(2) Figures for 1945 are preliminary. 

x Yukon totels are practically all intransit Seattle-Fairbanks, Alaska. 


DEF INITIONS 


The expressions “Non=-Permit Class™ and “Traveller's Vehicle Permits” are defined 
as follows; 


(a) Non-Permit Class 
Local vehicles which are not required to make out formal Customs permits. They are 
restricted to travel within the jurisdiction of the pert and may not remain in 


Canada more than 48 hour so 


Also included are the repeat trips of commuters and others who cross the border 
frequently on commuting permits. (See below) 


(b) Traveller's Vehicle Permits 
Traveller's vehicle permits are issued to all non-commercial vehicles which - 
1. Travel beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry or 
2. Remain in Canada more than 48 hours, or 


5. Leave the country by another port than the one by which they entered. 


These permits are usually issued for periods of 60 days or 6 months, but a con- 
siderable number is issued to vehicles which are in Canada less than 48 hours. 


Also included in this class are commuting permits which entitle the holders to 
cross the border frequently during the tenure of their permits. Repeat trips after 
the first, however, are included in the non-permit class, as mentioned above. 
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CANADA'S INTERNATIONAL TOURIST TRADE. 


Mankind's urge to travel has its roots deep in antiquity and the earliest 
incentives were primarily the desire to find new pastures, to discover new products 
and trade routes and to explore the unknown and foreign lands. There is an inherent 
curosity in man to see other lands and peoples and the natural fulfillment of this 
inherent desire is best found in travel. The more curiosity there is engendered in 
the outside world towards exploring the Canadian scene, the more successful and 
remunerative will be our tourist trade. Canada has a great wealth of varied attrac— 
tions to offer the tourist - a panorama of unmatched beauty from east to west and 
from south to north, accessible by road, rail, boat or plane. 


Canada's tourist industry has come a long way from the first tourist, - 
Marc Lescarbot a French gentleman of leisure and Parisien lawyer who visited Port 
Royale, Acadia in 1606 and was one of the founders of the Order of Good Cheer - 
"L'Ordre du Bon Temps". He was an object of great curosity to the early settlers 
who were puzzled by the presence of a countryman who just came to visit and enjoy 
himself among the industrious makers of Canada, whiling away his time in short tours, 
writing poetry, taking copious notes on life and manners and generally living a life 
of ease. The millions of tourists that visit Canada annually are no longer objects 
of curiosity but have come to be accepted as inevitable and welcome as the return of 
the birds. 


Canada's tourist industry is young and vigorous. It is susceptible and 
sensitive to the unpredictable rise and fall of conditions of prosperity and employ- 
ment in the United States and generaily world prosperity. It flourishes best under. 
peace, full employment and international freedom. The visitor industry, when taken 
in all its ramifications, appears no less important than that of gold mining, lum- 
bering, fishing, electric power and so on. i1t has a product to sell and the pro- 
duct must be advertised abroad even though it be not exported. 


Canada's tourist trade is exceeded only by exports of newsprint as a 
- Single contributor of Ameri¢an currency to the national economy. Receipts from U.S. 
travel in Canada help to make possible the large volume of Canadian travel to the 
United States and other hard currency areas for reasons of pleasure, business or 
health. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATES OF TOURIST EXPENDITURES IN 1946. 


The year 1946 definitely established a new record for tourist expenditures 
in Canada, as well as e new maximum for Canadians travelling abroad, mainly to the 
United States. Revised preliminary expenditures of travellers to Canada from the 
United States are pleced at a new high of two hundred and fourteen million dollars, 
while tourists from overseas countries and Newfoundland are estimated to have spent 
about seven million dollars during their visits on Canadian soil. The aggregate ex- 
penditure of $221 millions for all travel to Canada represents an increase of 33 p.c. 
lor $55 millions over the revised total of $166. millions for 1945 end is over 23 
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times the wertime low of 482 millions in 1942. The 1946 record compares with the 
previous high of $198 millions for all travel in 1929 when touring costs were on a 
somewhat similar plane and overseas visitors were much more numerous. Pre-wer le- 
vels of #166 millions in 1927 and $149 millions in 1928 and 1969 have been well 
surpussed. Expenditures by United States tourists in 1946 now estimeted at $£14 
million compare with a revised total of $16%.% million in 1945, an increase of 
nearly $51 million or 21 p.c. This new record reflects favourably from the previous 
high of $184 millions 1929 and the pre-wer figure of $149 million in 1927 and $157 
millions in 1939 for U.S. visitors to Canada. 


One of the important developments of internutional travel during 1946 has 
been the great increese in the expenditure of Americen dollars by Canadiens travel- 
ling to the United Stetes. With the eesing of restrictions on U.S. currency autho- 
rized to Canadians for travel, the dropping of gasoline and tire rationing, with 
more leisure end money evailable, Canadians are estimated to have expended a new 
record of $185 millions on travel beyond our borders, with #121 millions on United 
States account. This expenditure naturally represents a severe drain on the Cane- 
dian supply of American currency and the net balance or credit on travel account 
with the United States, despite the record expenditures in Canada of Americens was 
limited to about $82 million dollars, a minor increase from the $82 million credit 
of 1945. 


The volume of border crossings and expenditures by Canedians during the 
yeer illustretes that on a per cepite basis, the unrestricted Canadian is currently 
the most prolific border crossing netional on earth and likewise on a per capita 
basis his travel expenditures exceed those of his more affluent neighbours in the 
United States. This is due in part to the expensive winter travel to southern re- 
sorts as well as to higher travel costs and price levels prevailing south of the 
border particulerly in travel to metropolitan centres. If Americens travelled to 
Caneda in the proportion that Canadians visit the States we should heve a tourist 
trade meny times its present magnitude. Canadians currently spend over $10 per 
capita on travel to the United States while Americans contribute but $1.50 per ca- 
pita for travel to Canada. The Canadian tourist industry while a husky infant is 
still in swaddling clothes, capeble of considerable growth and expension. 


In 1946, Americen automobile travel to Canade continued the expansion 
resumed during the preceding year. Some 5,471,200 foreign vehicles were checked 
through the 156 Canadian border ports stretcuing from the Maritimes to the Pacific 
and the Yukon. Of this immense international cavalcede, unparalleled anywhere in 
the world, some 1,492,000 vehicles entered on tourist car permits, 2,696,000 were 
non-permit or local traffic and 185,000 commercial vehicles. It is estimated thet 
expenditures of tourists by automobile were $8 millions in Canada during the year 
while the short-term visitors by car accounted for some $12.7 millions more for a 
total of $96 million compared with some $57 million in 1945, e gein of 68 p.c. in 
the year. 


In comparison with the American automobile traffic experienced in 1946, 
the all important tourist permit class edvenced from 859,915 cers to a new record 
at.1,492,106, up 7%.5 p.c., while the short term treffic rose 27.8.p.c. Tourist 
cers at over 1,492,000 compare with previous highs of 1,470,497 in 1921 and 1, 
“84,488 in 1957, and since the average number of passengers per car was nearly three, 
an estimated 4,400,000 tourists visited Canade by rotor csr during the year. 
An assembly of these tourist cars would stretch in line from coast to coast. | 


Due to the wider use of sutomobiles as a means of international travel, 
the net number of tourists entering Canade by trein during 1946, exclusive of in- 
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transits, declined to about 686,000 a decreese of 1% p.c. from the all time record 
established in 1945, but still over 80 p.c. above 199 levels. Tourists by rail to 
Canade heave high average expenditures and their contribution to the total outlay 
placed at nearly $6¢ millions compared with over $64 millions in 1945. 


Bus companies operating international services cater to those of moderate 
meens end have displayed a remarkeble growth in the volume of passengers carried into 
Canade during the lest decade. Close co-operation exists between Canadian and 
American interests. During 1946 there were more than 216,000 net tourist entries on 
long distance buses compared with about £62,000 in 1945 and more than double the 
entries in 1941. Tourists by bus are estimuted to have spent ebout $16 million in 
Canada during 1946. 


The aeroplene continues to increese in importance as a carrier of interna- 
tional tourists. In 1946 net tourist entries from the United States by plene were 
almost 99,000 compared with a net of ebout 59,000 in the precedine yesr end this 
high average expenditure group are estimated to have contributed over #10 million 
in tourist expenditure during their visits to Canade. In addition the overseas ser- 
vice of the Trans—Caneda Airlines transported more than a thousend visitors from 
overseas and Newfoundland in addition to those coming by American airlines from 
Asia on the northern circle and via U.S. airports trom overseas. The aeroplene 
holds great promise as s contributor to our tourist trade end makes it possible for 
distant peoples to holiday in Caneda without using up their precious time in long 
ocean voyages. Simileriy, private or chartered plenes can reach remote back coun— 
try lekes and hunting regions with ease and speed. Commercial plenes now make it 
possible for New Yorkers to enjoy e week-end skiing in the Laurentians end return 
in time for work Monday morning. Good skiing and winter sports may thus still be 
enjoyed in April by Americans even when the tulips are in bloom to the south. 


Tourist travel to Canada by bost was rudely interrupted by the war and 
trevel particulerly along the eestern sesboard was drastically curtailed, but 
tourist entries by boet during 1946 at over 259,000 were well in excess of pre-war 
levels, with notable increeses along the west coast end on inlend lekes and rivers. 
The return of bozt transportetion between Nova Scotie and the eastern United States 
should give sa decided impetus to boat entries during 1947. Tourists entering Canada 
by steamer in 1946 ere estimated to have spent over #16 million, principally in 
British Columbie and Ontario. This compares with an expenditure of about $13 mil- 
lions by 324,786 boat passengers from the United States in 1945 and is not inclusi- 
ve of arrivals from overseas. With the close proximity of many Canadian cities to 
centers of American populetion it is only natural that e great interflow of local 
visits should occur. These millions of short visits represent the close sociel and 
economic ties which bind the two nations in kinship and close harmony. While expen- 
ditures of Americans on brief steys in Canada cannot. be truly reguraed 2s in the 
nature of tourist expenditure, they do in the aggregate represent te inflow of a 
considerable amount of money during a year. It is estimated that the group conve- 
niently called "Other Travellers" - those coming by foot, bicycle, local bus, taxis, 
motorcycles, horse drawn vehicles etc. expended $14 million in Caneda during 1946 
on neerly 5,000,000 visits to Canadien soil compared with 5,940,000 in 1945. 


Summarizing the year 1946 it is noted that the total volume of non-resident 
entries to Canada across the United States border reached the impressive sum of over 
£1,100,000 compared with 17,100,000 in 1945 and 16,600,000 in 1969. Although short 
term visits by motorists and by "other travellers" accounted for a considerable 
part of the 4,000,000 increase over 1945, the bone-fide tourist contributed a feir 
share of the advance. 
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A preliminary estimate of U.S. tourist expenditures during 1946 by province of -en- 
try, while admittedly subject to certain reservetions, indicates that the province 
of Ontario secured roughly $109 million or 51 p.c. of the total U.S. expenditure 

in Canada compared with neerly $96 millions in 1945. The province of Quebec gar- 
nered an estimated $45 million or 21 p.c. of the national total of $214 millions. 
British Columbie with its year round attractions is estimated to have acquired $24 
millions or 16 p.c. Tourist entries into the Maritimes, principally through New 
Brunswick ports, represented an expenditure of $12.5 million or 6.3 p.c. of the 
national total. Tourist travel across the 49th parallel into the Prairie provinces 
accounted for a total of $12.4 million or 5.8 p.c., the advance for the aree over 
1945 indicating a doubling in tourist business during the year and reflects the re- 
opening of famous resort hotels and camps. 


It must, of course, be emphasized that these provisional estimetes are not 
designed or intended to accurately measure expenditures actually made in the provin-— 
ces concerned. All estimates are based on ports of entry only and make no allowance 
for Americans travelling from one province to another once they have entered Canada. 
For example, American tourists by rail and auto to Alberta resorts usually enter 
Canada through British Columbia or eastern ports. A considerable number of the 
heavy inflow of tourists by air into Dorval Airport, Montreal likely visit other 
provinces. Motorists and train travellers entering by Quebec or Hastern Ontario 
ports may visit both provinces during their sojourn in Canada. The estimates do 
not represent the total value of a province's tourist trade as such an aggregate 
would include the expenditures of tourists from Overseas and Newfoundland as well 
as those from other Canadian provinces. While there is no satisfactory method of 
ascertaining an exact dispersal of U.S. expenditure by provinces, inter-regional or 
interprovincial touring by automobile was still limited to fairly small proportions 
in 1946 as in the war years. Thus for general comparisons and in lieu of more de- 
tailed information the following may be considered roughly indicative of the provin-— 
cial distribution of U.S. tourist expenditure in Canada during 1946. 


Table 1. FSTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF U.S. TOURIST EXPENDITURES IN CANADA BY 
PROVINCE OF ENTRY, DURING 1946. 


Preliminary 


; Expenditure P.C. of Total 
Province of Entry Millions ae ee 
$ 
Mari tines (x)? . <5 pe vgec es eee wits ae foro 6.31 
QUGDES) mas «saan aie eal oun © ble cose are? 45.0 20.99 
ON UGT LD wate es © teers a ae itt oa ue ten 109.1 50.95 
Mani tong...) acy co te oe ee ean 6.6 5.07 
Seska tehewan = awe cts ce cleats sie eeere wie te ete SAX 0) 1.40 
BLOT GE uc ¢ wa #s = alta See aie 2.8 ete 
British Columbia AX) pe wtsie soc ee 54.2 15 .96 
TOUR Ce Soc Sn ee en ees 214.2 j 100.0 


(x) Entering mainly through N.B. ports. 
(X) Includes an estimated $43,500 on Yukon account. 
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Canadian travel expenditures in the United States during 1946 reached an 
all time high of $161 millions and the increase from the $81 millions expended in 
1945 represents an advance of over 61 p.c. The present outlay by Canadian tourists 
is double the 1936-1939 average and is in line with the rise in total net personal | 
incomes of Canadians which climbed from $3,973 millions in 1938 to en estimated 
$9,172 millions in 1946. 


United States currency has been made available to Canadians for any rea- 
sonable travel expenditures in the United States since May, 1945. In September 1946 
there were further relaxations in the procedure of obtaining United States currency 
for travel, and residents were permitted to nold up to $100 dollars in United States 
currency. 


The premium on exchange was removed when Canadian currency was restored to 
parity early in July. A much greater number of Canadians were able to enjoy holi- 
days during the first year of peace, augmented by over 750,000 young people return- 
ed from overseas and released from the services. But travel costs particularly for 
food, accomodation and amusement were at record levels throughout the United States. 
The post war tourist received much less for his tourist dollar than pre-war, the 
’ cost-of-living index on the 1935-39 = 100 basis, having averaged 139.1 in the United 
States during the year. ‘ 

The volume of Canadian motor trafiic to the States has recovered rapidly 
Since the cancellation of gasoline and tire restrictions. Canadian cars which re- 
mained abroad over 24 hours totalled 167,197 in 1946 compared with 79,954 in the 
preceding year up 109 p.c. but were still below pre-war levels, the 1939 total 
having been tentatively estimated at over 375,000. The average age of the Canadian 
car in use has increesed greatly due to non-production during the war years and 
deferred obsolesence. Canadian motorists remaining abroad over 24 hours are esti- 
mated to have. spent some $16.4 millions during 1946 while the short term motorist 
expended about $5.3 million for a total contribution of $21.7 million by Canadians 
journeying to the United States by motor car. 


The short stay Canadian traffic to the States during 1946 increased by 
some 479,000 cars or 44.7 p.c. over 1945 and totalled 1,550,694 with significant 
gains at Fort Erie, Niagara Falls and Windsor. Canadian travellers returning from 
the United States by train aggregated 59£,600 during the year with a heavy volume 
in the first and third quarters. Average expenditures were heavy particularly for 
those returning in the first four months and total expenditures by this group were 
nearly $50 million compared with about $59.4 millions in 1945. 


Tourists returning to Canada by long distance bus were considerable at 
over 442,000 with the heavy movement in the summer months and their expenditures 
are estimated to have exceeded $z8 million, an increase of some $1135 million over 
1945. 


Canadians returning from the United States by air rose in number trom 
35,589 in 1945 to 63,608 in the year under review and are many times the pre- 
war traf't'ic when tewer services by air existed. These air passengers represent on 
the average ea heavy spending clientele and probably expended in the neighbourhood of 
#9 million in the United Stetes during 1946, double the preceding year. 


Tourists using boat services to the United States exceeded 100,800 during 
1946 and expended about $3.2 million. While the number of pessengers registered a 
minor gain over 1945, averege expenditures were considerably larger. 
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The number of Canadians in the group "Other Travellers", making short 
visits to American soil surpassed the volume of such trevel to Canada by Americéns 
and reached the surprising totai 7,725,000 during 1946 compared with about 5 mil- 
lion short visits by their Americen cousins. This international movement ettains 
huge proportions at Windsor, St. Stephen, Niagara Fells, Fort Erie and at other ports 
adjacent to Americen towns and cities. The average emount of money spent on these 
short visits however is relatively small but in the aggregete totalled over $19 mil- 
lion during the yeer compared with $11 million in 1945. Expenditures by Canadian 
trevellers on U.S. merchandise were much greater in 1946 then in preceding years, the 
amounts declared under the $100 exemption privilege extended to tourists totalled 
#9,12¢,000 compared with only about $< million in 1945 and ¢9 million in 19%9. Radios, 
tires and tubes, automobile accessories, boots and shoes, clothing and furniture 
and household appliances were the main items and such imports were increasing in the 
latter part of the year. 


The grand total number of ell Canadians returning from the United States 
during 1946 reached 13,900,000 comparea with total American entries of about <1,100, 
000 - ae creditable showing for a nation of over 12% million souls compared with a 
neighbour peopled by over 140 million. We must sell more Americans the ides of visi- 
ting us oftener. 


The U.S. Dept. of Commerce estimates that U.S. tourists spent $420 million 
in foreign countries during 1946, nearly half of it in Canade. Foreigner visitors 
were estimated to have spent about $218 millions in U.S. currency in travel to the 
United States, of which Canadians in turn accounted for about half. Total U.S. ex— 
penditures of 4420 million in 1946 on all foreign travel compare with {482 million in 
1929 and $448 million in 1957. In view of the great increase in net personal income 
of U.S. citizens and in their expenditures on consumers goods and services ( as il- 
lustreted in Page 47 of this report) it is apparent that American expenditures on 
foreign travel might well be expected to be much greater, particulerly in Canada. 


REVISED ESTIMATES OF TOURIST EXPENDITURES, 1945 AND PRELIMINARY 1946. 


Revised estimates of international travel expenditures in the year 1945 
indicate that Canadiens spent nearly $82,000,000 on ten and a half million visits 
to other countries, while persons from other countries spent ebout $166,000,000 on 
over 17 end a querter million entries into this country. When compered with corres-— 
ponding deta for the year 1944 the number of Canadian trips abroad shows an increase 
of £6 p.c. and the number of foreign entries an increase of over 37 p.c., while Ca- 
nadian expenditures abroad have risen by 40 p.c. and foreign expenditures in Canede 
have risen by 37 p.c. in the same comparison. 


Although the movement of Canadians abroed had not yet regained pre-war 
levels in 1945, it represented nearly %8 p.c. of the combined movement of ell persons 
into and out of Canade, approaching the proportion of 41 p.c. which it represented in 
1929. Under the influence of wartime restrictions, Canadien trevel to other countries 
had receded to 22 p.c. of the combined movement in the year 1941. The number of fo- 
reign travellers entering Caneda reached its wartime low in 1945, but has shown an 
encouraging increese in each successive yeer. 


In the summary expenditure tables Nos. 2 and 3, revised statistics ere ‘given 
for the year 1945, with preliminary statistics for 1946, as well as compsuruble data 
back to 1940. 
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Table « - Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada. 1940-1946 
(Millions of Canadian Doliers) 


1. Travellers from the United States 


Means of Travel: 1940 1941 1942 1942 1944 1945 1946(x) 
(ie es AMtCOMODA MC) varcisinisr eel eiais ee tne ttle AO Oy 5400) £6 .010.2760% 64.4 S609. Ob.9 
PERE We Oats gets akieiatenavcciridisteitsis GO eD ieBeO io SeeO 4149.0), Clin Sin CAvSea Glad 
(ie) POs: Unade eels ets ahdlkerahy cca = HOR, « GLO 7a Onn 4.0). ) 6 Diam ea Sh Og ale ae 
(d) Bus (Exclusive of local bus. } 5.7 7.0 6.0 5.0 6.5 12.9 16.0 
Cen ehlarn | arias vic eleastateadra st sc Pens eee Lis cise On. ste x Od uo COM Se Ch CP LORS 
(f) Other (pedestrians, local ; 

DUS Cae eet Tat Y Oe OO Olunn Bic Oy aetieOn, ailede® LO Gobel 0 
PODAL I #Bi Adicsie elaive ods oho) 9840207.0- 79.0 ° 87.0 116.6 165.5 e2ldae 


2. Travellers from Overseas Countries 
(Including Newfoundlend) TrcOup ena xO)” | Caer 2. bas eee PEO ew Ceo 


TOTAL, All Countries ... 105.0 111.0 81.9 89.5 119.5 166.2% 220.8 


(x) Data for 1946 are subject to revision. 
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Table 2 — Expenditures of Canedian Travellers in Foreign Countries 1940 - 1946 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


1. Travellers to the United States 


Means of Travel: 1940 194] 


1942 194% 1944 1945 1946(x) 
(a Ad ObOMObT LEY i.e oo Sine LOM oM ah Gal 4 ebot VLG AA GAP 7S Ole? 
(ope Tretia nae ce eekiee dart 5 ceded) PPOL08 18 .5r0,18.9° P2200 1.BSdey 394i 4946 
hea Boe THe Hraye es «ele ea civnletas die Ont 0.5 0.7 be) wales 3. 
(d) Bus (Exclusive of local busy 3.2 1.5 2.6 3.2 8.7 17.0 £8.5 
(e)pAirpleneiiee wn8 f.5. eit ale 0.6034 2 ab les rd eka y Bi Aieads Lien Be8 


(f) Other (Pedestrians, local 
bus, etc) Oe eee) (hts) ras) FAT 4.7 7.9 11.0 19.2 


TOTAL, U.S.he cevccvees 59.8 18.3 24.4 S2.7 57.1 80.9 131.0 


e. Travellers to Overseas Countries 
(Including Newfoundlend) PEG Te 6 .o POR eR Be Onan ded 


TOTAL, All Countries. 42.4 21.0 27.7 S7.2 59.9 82.9 185.4 


(x) Data for 1946 are subject to revision. 
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OVERSEAS TRAVEL IN 1945 — 46. 


One of the first casualties of the war was the overseas tourist and due 
to the great losses in passenger shipping and present currency difficulties, this 
type of visitor is the slowest to re-establish the pre-war volume of interflow 
between nations. Overseas touring for pleasure practically ceased to exist during 
the war yeers and entries to Canade were confined to visitors from Newfoundland and 
those arriving on priorities by steamships or plane usually on official business or 
as temporary refugees. 


During 1945 some minor recovery was evident following the end of hostilities, 
but arrivals were mostly business and governmental officials seeking to re-establish 
contacts in Canada. The movement from Newfoundland however was more of a tourist 
nature. Expenditures for the year were about $5 millions on overseas account. 

During 1946 ea gratifying increase was noted in the number of visitors from the United 
Kingdom and some continental countries despite the rather strict limitation on funds 
availeble for overseas travel. Receipts from overseas visitors and Newfoundlanders 
during 1946 are estimated to heve been about $7 millions compared with the high of 
$17 million in 1937. With increased immigration to Canada from Europe, in addition 
to the millions of friends which our forces have made, the potential of overseas tra- 
vel to Canada is large and should resume or surpass pre-war levels once currency & 
other conditions regain normality and shipping accomodation is available. The re- 
establishment of worla trade and prosperity is a pre-requisite to the free interflow 
of a great tide of tourists. ue 


Tourists entering Canada directly from Newfoundland in 1946 numbered 15,728 
while some 11,562 visitors came from overseas, 5,975 entering through Canadian Ports 
and an estimated 5,887 via American seaports enroute to Canada. The total of the 
above entries was about ¢7,500 compared with 18,559 in 1945. Some 8% different coun- 
tries and colonies were represented among the arrivals from overseas at Canedian sea 
and air ports and via U.S. ports during the year. The United Kingdom supplied over 
40 p.c. of the overseas tourists to Canada and total British Commonwealth entries 
represented two-thirds of all overseas arrivals. The number of tourist arrivals 
from European countries was about 1,100, exclusive of U.K. Over 600 came from Aus- 
tralie and New Zealend despite limited sailings. Plans are well under way for much 
improved steamship service from 1947 on to all ports of the Pacific as well as to 
other continents. International air services will also be increased and extended. 

‘ 

Canadians did not evince much interest in pleasure travel to overseas 
countries during the yesr other than to Bermude, South America and the Caribbean as 
steamship and air accomodation was limited and while passage might be assured out- 
ward there was considerable uncertainty about the availability of accomodation for 
a return.trip. Most travel from the United Kingdom and Europe was on a priority 
basis involving returning troops, war brides and other important personages on 
official or commercial business. The overseas tourist was not yet welcomed due 
to lack of proper facilities. 


Expenditures of Canadians on overseas travel during 1946, including 
trips to Newfoundland are estimated to have been in the neighbourhood of only 
$4 million compared with a pre-war average of over $18 million per annum during 
the thirties. 


Q 
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TRAVEL TO CANADA FROM THE UNITED STATES IN 1945. 


Reflecting the close social and economic ties which link the United States and 
Canada, is the striking numerical predominance of short-stay travellers in the total 
volume of American entries into Canada. It is essential to those concerned with the 
tourist industry that a sharp delineation be shown between those who come to Canada 
for brief stays and usually do not require over-night accommodation, and the cream 
of the tourist trade who spend, on the average, a number of days in our midst. 


In the table (4) which follows, total YU. S. entries for the year 1945 of some 
17,200,000 are analyzed as to Short Term Traffic an Long Term Trafiic according to 
mode of travel into Canada. In this way the total of over 17 million visits is not 
as formidable as would first appear. Nearly 86 p. c. of this vast international 
movement is revealed as remaining less than 48 hours within our borders and their 
expenditures per capita are relatively small. Much of the short term traffic con- 
sists of local, repeat and intransit motorists, and intransit rail and bus passengers, 
as well as those on foot, local bus and taxis or motorcycles and bicycles. Varia- 
tions in the United States or Canadian supply and demand of certain commodities 
stimulate this type of travel between border communities and the volume reaches huge 
proportions annually at such ports as Windsor, Fort Erie, Niagara Fells, St. Stephen, 
Sarnia, etc. 


The summary for 1945 shows that of the grand total of 17,166,006 persons who 
entered Canada from the United States during the year 14,728,827 or 85.8 p. c. were 
classified as short term. Local and repeat motor traffic accounted for nearly 8 
million entries, while passengers carried across Southern Ontario by American rail- 
ways and buses numbered some 1,220,000. Automobiles entering for stays of a day or 
two contributed about 1,580,000 persons to the total, more than double the 1944 
volume. Other travellers by foot, local buses, taxis, etc., were impressive at 
3,940,000. 


The most important visitor to Canada is necessarily the longer term tourist, 
both as to expenditure and call upon accommodation and tourist services. Although 
the proportion of total inward traffic represented by tourists remaining three days 
and over in Canada was only 14.¢ p. c. of total entries, this group forms the back- 
bone of our tourist industry and contributes some 82.5 p. c. of all visitor expen- 
ditures by U. S. nationals in Canada. The total number of long term entries in 1945 
was over 2,457,000 and compares with about 1,818,000 in 1944. The largest percentage 
of tourists remaining for some time in Canada came by automobile in 1945, reversing 
the wartime predominance of rail entries and restoring pre-war relationships. Net 
tourist entries by train were still considerable at nearly 796,000 and far exceed 
1959 levels. International bus lines have demonstrated a remarkable growth as 
carriers of tourists to Canada in the last decade, and over 211,400 entered by this 
means of transport in 1945 compared with 156,600 in 1944. The airplane continues 
to find increasing favor with tourists, some 59,182 coming to Canada by air in 1945 
compared with 42,747 in 1944. The airplane provides a convenient means of extending 
the holiday in Canada and making easily accessible the thousands of backwood lakes, 
rarely visited by man. Tourists coming by boat, mainly through British Columbia and 
Ontario ports numbered nearly 524,000 in 1945 compared with 280,500 in 1944. 


The grand total of expenditures by American travellers to Canada in 1945 are 
estimated at $163.4 millions, a splendid increase of some $47 millions over 1944. 
While short term visitors accounted for 85.8 p. c. of the total number of entries, 
their expenditures were limited to $28,592,000 or 17.5 p. c. of total expenditure 
by all U. S. tourists. On the other hand, the all-important long term travellers 
while contributing but 14.2 p. c. of the number of total entries, expended some 
$124,762,000 or 82.5 p. c. of all American tourist expenditure in Canada during 


the vear. a 
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Table 4 - Expenditures of United States Travellers to Canada, 1945 
by Length of Stay 


Number of fof Grand §  & of Grand 
FO ee alee Persons Totel Expenditures Total 
Short Term Traffic 
Auto:Local Traffic ..... 6,073,751 35.38 10,434,170 6.89 
Repeat! , ee le nadine. 1,896,290 11.04 - ~ 
Tourist 2-Day eeooe 424,355 2.47 3,109,696 1.90 
Commuters ....... a (25813 -O2 461,715 -28 
Local (Permit) .... 9,465 -06 345,455 7a 
Reil (in transit) @eeoee 1,169,220 6.81 = = 
Bus (in transit) ..... 50,220 .29 100,440 .06 
Airplane (in transit) . 8,140 .05 16 , 280 .O1 
Other travellers ....... 5,940,058 22390 10,585,591 6.48 
TOTALS leaks cecsueas 14,728,827 85.80 28,591,700 17.50 
Long Term Traffic 
Auto ‘Tourists 5-day 
and over .. 1,027 ,199 5.98 54,904,763 21.37 
Summer Residents . 19,721 -12 4,124,689 2.55 
Ra Sa Siete cia la atetetanchatn eters 795 , 848 4.64 64,516,278 59.37 
Bus (elo dN ads ere'euatere sheets 211,445 1.23 12,838,828 7.86 
Airplane .s...-.-.- oer 09,182 , 54 5,582,717 5.42 
Boat). alene. 2s 3 PEE RES 523,786 1.89 12,994,901 7.95 
TOFAD aires 2,457,179 14.20 134,762,176 82.50 


GRAND TOTAL ...secceeccess 17,166,006 100.00 165,355,876 100.00 


di 
AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER U. S. TOURIST CAR ENTERING CANADA DURING 1945. 


A summary of the 854,000 Travellers Vehicle Permits or E-50 forms issued to 
tourist cars entering Canada during 1945 reveals that over 659,200 cars or 77.2 p. c. 
reported their expenditures while in Canada. This excellent response freely given 
by American motorists serves as the basis for estimating total and average expendi- 
- ture by province of entry. I1t is noted that the average amount of money expended 
per car has been increasing steadily year by year in each province since 194¢ and 
that the rate of increase is much greater on the average than the advance in touring 
costs in Canada under price control. The upward trend is due in part to wartime 
restrictions on extended motor travel and shorter stays in 1942, 1945 and 1944 
occasioned by the intense concentration on war production during those years as 
well as the postponement of holidays. The striking advances in average expenditure 
in 1945 over 1944 reflect the advent of peace, the lifting of gasoline rationing 
and the high level of prosperity in the United States. Another factor which en- 
couraged this increase was the fact that the American tourist received more for 
his dollar while on a visit to Canada. 


Average expenditure per car touring in the Maritimes rose some 60 p. c. in 

' 1945 over the preceding’year, while tourist cars leaving the province of Quebec 
spent nearly $54 each, an increase of over $20.60 from the.1944 average of $55.13. 
Expenditures per car in the Maritimes and Quebec suffered drastic curtailment 
during the war years due to their longer distance from centers of U. S. population 
but 1945 averages compare favorably with pre-war experience. Average expenditures 
on cars touring in Ontario rose 9.5 p. c. in 1945 over that of the preceding year 
and at about $45. exerted a downward influence on the Dominion average since the 
bulk of E-50 travel or over 60 p. c. is normally into that province. Ontario with 
its close proximity to large centers across the border receives a consideratle part 
of. the shorter term tourist cars that visit Canada for extended week ends or for 
two or three days enroute between Detroit and Buffalo. Expenditures per car regis- 
tered gratifying increases throughout the Prairie Provinces during 1945 and restored 
pre-war levels. The Manitoba average increased over $175 to nearly $85., while 
Saskatchewan rose about 40 p. c. at $70.20. Alberta had the highest average expen- 
diture per car of ueny province at nearly $147, an advance of $27 per car over 1944. 
This is due in part to the greater distances of Alberta's cities from the U. S. 
border and the beginning of civilian travel on the Alaskan Highway which ususelly 
enters and leaves by Alberta ports. 


-. Average expenditures per car which had remained practically unchanged in 
British Columbia in 1943 and 1944 rose sharply to $84.14 in 1945, an increase of 
29 p. c. or about $16.50 over 1943-44 levels. 


Heavily weighted by the volume of E-50 traffic into Ontario, the Dominion 
average at $50.04 per cer was up 19.5 p. c. or about $8 over the 1944 figure end 
compares favorably with pre-war experience. 


A division of the Travellers Vehicle or Permit class of motorist, Table 6, 
reveals that average expenditure in all four groups registered encouraging in- 
creases over 1944. The straight tourist class, as mentioned above, recorded an 
average increase of about $8 per car, whereas those on "commuters" permits rose 
from $270.56 to $391.50, indicating a greater volume of shopping in Canada by 
this group. Expenditures of "summer residents" which had fallen sharply during 
the war rebounded almost to pre-war stature at.about $447, an average increase of 
about $158 over 1944 when the numbers per femily summering in Canada were less 
due to pre-occupation with the war and war production. Motorists with "local" 
tourist permits reported average expenditures of $80.42 in 1945 as against $57.75 
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in 1944, and were nearly double 1941 averages. Local "E-50" permits are issued to’ 
Americans whose business requires them to make frequent short trips to Canada. 
Total expenditures are reported only for the term of the permit. 


Table 5-Average Expenditures per car of motorists of the "Tourist" category 
snlerine Canada with Traveller's Vehicle Permits, by province 


of exit, 1942 - 1945 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
§ 
Maritimes oa /02 515.66 $6.96 58.85 
Quebec or.6L 20.49 35.13 55.76 
Ontario 21.30 40.38 40.94 44.93 
Manitoba 50.61 47 .96 65.35 82.91 
Saskatchewan 41.92 45.57 Sl 20 70.20 
Alberta 65.70 81.26 119.64 146.78 
British Columbia 41.56 57.37 57.66 84.14 
Total Canada 52547 40.37 41.97 50.04 © 


Table 6-Average Expenditures Per Car of E-50 Permit Class 
194¢ — 1945 


Type of E-50 Permit 1942 1943 1944 1945 
$ $ $ 
Tourists 32.47 40.3 41.97 50.04 
Commuters 207.14 258.58 270.56 591.50 
Summer Residents 353.84 329.40 289.01 446.82 
Locals 3.55 65.78 57.75 80.42 


LENGTH OF STAY AND EXPENDITURES OF U. S. MOTORISTS ENTERING CANADA 
ON TRAVELLERS VERICLE PERMITS DURING 1945. 

To those concerned with accommodation of the motoring tourist, it is important 
to know the general pattern or behaviour of this type of traffic. In tables 7 and 
8, motoring permits are analyzed by length of stay, number of cars, average persons 
per car and total persons, number of car days, average expenditure per car and per 
day and per person, as well as total expenditures in each individual days-stay 
group. Percentages are also given of the contribution of each class to the Dominion 
total. 


Statistics for 1945 when compared with the preceding year indicate a minor 
decline is the average length of stay occasioned by a doubling in the volume of the 
one and two-day classes over 1944. Average expenditures per car rose from $41.77 
in 1944 to $48.28 in the year under review, and total expenditures are estimated 
at over $40.5 million as against $17.8 in 1944. Average number of persons per car 
advanced from 3.05 to 5.10, while average expenditure per person per day rose from 
$2.72 in 1944 to $3.45, an increase of over 25 p. c. and far in excess of the 
advence in the Canadian cost of living index which was confined to less than 1 p.c. 
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During 1945 the number of permits begins at a peak in the one-day cless rep— 
resenting nearly 42 p. c. of the total entries, and declines precipitately as the 
length of stay increases. Expenditures of the one-day group, however, aggregate 
but 8.7 p. c. of total expenditures and considerable of this traffic reflects the 
intransit movement across Southern Ontario, as illustrated in table 11 


The two-day permit class comprises 16.8 p. c. of total entries and contributes 
about 7.7 p. c. of expenditures. Reflecting the relatively high expenditure "week 
end" trips, motorists remaining three days account for 10.8 p. c. of the traffic 
and 10.7 p. c. of expenditure. This is the highest expenditure group, averaging 
$15.92 per car per day. Analyzing length of Stay on a weekly basis it is observed 
that some 82.9 p. c. of automobile tourists remain in Canada less than one week, 
while about 11.2 p. c. return after a stay of less than two weeks and more than 
one. Stays of between two and three weeks represent 3.2 p. c. of total entries, 
so that roughly 97 p. c. of motoring tourists remein three weeks or less on their 
visit to Canada. This distribution conforms to the holiday pattern of American 
business and industry where the great bulk of employees are granted up to two 
weeks holidays with pay. 


The trend of total estimated expenditures displeys independent characteristics 
and after reaching a meximum for the three-day cless declines less sharply day by 
day than the number of permits due to the higher total expenditures of longer stay 
vehicles. Expenditures on a weekly basis indicate that in the first week 52.8 p.c. 
of the grand total are contributed and 24.4 p. c. within the stay period of from 
8 to 14 days, while the two to three week class aggregate 8.5 p. c. of the total. 
Thus while accounting for 97 p. c. of total entries permit motorists returning 
within the three-week period contribute but 85.6 p. c. of the expenditure. 


It would appear that while the average stay of the motoring tourist is not 
long, the turnover is tremendous and we must possess accommodation for an immense 
concentration of visits within a reletively short space of 12 weeks in the summer 
months. 8 , 

Average expenditure per car per day in the one day class is at a relatively 
low figure since it does not usually involve accommodation. Expenditure reaches 
a maximum for the three day traffic. A gradual decline in average expenditure per 
day is in evidence as the length of stay increases and recedes to an average of 
$3.21 per day for cars remaining longer than three months, whose occupants may be 
presumed to have lived in cottages or visited with relatives. 


The average number of persons per car, including the driver, is at a maximum 
in the one-day class and has the general tendency to decline with the length of 
stay. The average number of passengers for all permits is 3.1. However, inter- 
mediate peaks are observed at the 8-day, 15-day and «2-day marks which indicate by 
their contra-trend averages, the visits of tourists on fixed holidays. This pattem 
is confirmed in average expenditure person per car where the lows at the 8 and 15 
day periods suggest the presence of a larger than normal number of children or 
family groups. 


To summarize, there were nearly 840,000 tourist permits issued to foreign cars 
carrying some 2,606,000 persons to Canada in 1945. This huge number of motorists 
spent over $40.5 million during an average stay per car of about 5 days, while 
average expenditures per car were placed at $48.28 or $9.59 per day. On a daily 
basis each motoring tourist represented an expenditure of $5.42 for every day he 
remained in Canada. . 
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Table 8 - Number of and Expenditures by United States Motorists (Tourist Class) En- 
tering on Traveller's Vehicle Permits, by Length of Stay in Canada, Calendsr Year 


TAOS. ob 
BOCES Average i! Peti- ie gro v Averege 
Number & of Expendi- mated Total Number of  Expendi- 
Days! Stay of Total ture Expendi- Expendi- Car—Days ture 
Permits Permits per car tures tures per car 
apr Tae Sse WES ee) BPM aris he am oee rete ory MN NR ase als RR 
$ $ | 
rf 550,799 41.77 10.09 5,588,373 8.75 550,799 10.09 
2 141,000 oe to.ba Res) © 109,096 LeOd 282,020 11.01 
3 90, O152 10.81 AT el, Aywolereo, pe 10,10 272,489 15.92 
4 53,900 6.42 62.76 5,582,764 8.54 215,600 15.69 
5 Sp gl gl 4.19 5,10 2,642,844 6.52 175,955 15.02 
6 24,558 pce 88.42 «<,171,418 5.56 147,548 14.74 
7 Rey o00 2.66 Do sl ies Kas Of 5.46 156,510 14.16 
8 24,749 2.95 106.90 2,645,668 Beg 197,992 Ses 
9 15,770 1.88 “116.56 1,868,151 4,55 141,960 Lesage 
10 10,670 Rein Leen6en 1,572,575 5.38 106 ,700 2.86 
11 7,839 «Ont bon Oo als OL Ont ee 2.64 86 Ke 12.4¢ 
Ae 6,808 80 141.12 960,745 Reol - 81,696 11.76 
3 6,577 oi Opaec a tnt 962,628 £08 82,901 11.62 
14 6,738 80 154.07 1,038,124 £206 94,282 tisOl 
15 7,550 ~90r 155,60, 1,158,114 <.86 112,950 10.25 
16 4,468 sO owl GO .oL 717,605 Lie 71,488 10.04 
17 & 808 eo, £15.94 494,040 Lene ane pale dias 10.35 
18 1,881 eee ULs Se Od Sel ,990 aoe 5d 858 3362 
19 1,488 718, / 192.95 285 ,046 yt 28 ,<15 10.10 
20 1,231 «Lows “184,17, 2£<6 713 -06 24,620 wee 
Pa 1,183 14 189.46 ee4,1e1 200 24,845 9.02 
ce 1,194 14 197.38 255,671 .08 26 ,<68 8.97 
25 847 pt Pr oooaee £9,772 .08 19,481 8.00 
24 697 508), 195.05 154,556 Atrs) 16,728 8.04 
25 667 OS Lie 7 spe: 118,406 ea 16,675 7.10 
ra _ 565 207) 1 ROB pon 117,706 arn 14,690 8.01 
k. 512 06 235.45 120,786 - 50 12,851 8.72 
28 491 G0 LIS. co 94,891 225 3,748 6.90 
29 558 SOF) Weel 4 lel ono -50 16,182 7.50 
50 548 sO6r 2185.15 100,684 225 16,440 One 
51-40 4,226 -o0 164.78 698 ,008 Lele 146 ,116 4.78 
41-50 L;8ht Rie eel 408 ,580 L.OL 81,632 5.01 
51-60 1,481 018i ceed 41 556,085 <or _ 84,438 4.28 
61-70 1,475 -18 244.99 361,560 -89 95,416 5.79 
71-80 B22 e20 ie i. 0S 240,008 -99 61,823 5.88 
81-90 622 -07 580.47 205,552 =. 55,085 5.88 
91-100 561 -O7 546.04 194,128 -48 55,461 5.65 
101-125 974 «12 388.69 573,714 ede 110,011 5.40 
126-150 751 .09 465.69 548,251 -86 105,224 5.37 
151-175 759 -09,. 526.16 599,355 -98 128,720 5.23 
176-365 1,914 -25 546.48 1,045,963 2.08 428 ,295 ete sad2 ee 
Totals 839,874 100.00 48.28 40,546,738 100.00 4,£29,695 9.59 
Av. length Per car 
of stay _2 04 days 


N.B. The above data derived from averages for the Dominion for pericds of three days 
and over rather than for each Province, are slightly different from those calcu- 
lated from Provincial averages. 
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Table 9 - Number of and Expenditures by United Stutes Motorists (Tourist Class) En- 
tering on Traveller's Vehicle Permits by Length of Stay in Canade, Calendar Year 


19 4°5 
Average Average __ 
Days! Stay persons Total Number of Expenditure 
per car persons Pergéon- per person 
Pee eas i 4 DAY os Dee seam ma 
$ 
1 5.29 1,164,515 1,154,515 3.06 
2 é.00 424,555 848,710 2.66 
5 2.98 270,427 821,28) 5.35 
4 eedo 157 ,797 651,188 5.36 
5 2.90 10¢ ,041 510,205 5.18 
6 ayes ai 123090 423,540 5.07 
7 5.04 67,784 474,488 4.67 
8 Geig 78,905 621,240 4.19 
9 5.06 48 ,<74 454,466 4.25 
10 eel £1,692 516 ,920 4.33 
iti Eeve 23,099 254,089 4.21 
12 <.90 20,128 £41,556 5.98 
13 6.03 19 557 251,581 5.83 
14 5.09 20,819 £91,466 5.56 
5 5.16 £5,774 556 ,610 5.25 
16 2.98 18,301 ele 816 6.37 
17 ede 7,928 124,691 5.67 
18 &.76 5200 93,600 5.50 
aS) ea U 4,004 76,076 5.75 
<0 eelo 6,431 68,620 5.50 
ra at i 3,205 67 5505 5.535 
ee are fh, 5yo54 78,248 Geel 
Za) ois 2,506 55,0358 2.94 
24 cool 1,818 45,652 08 
25 2.07% 1,713 42,825 aero 
26 «46 ele 56,166 5 ed 
“als 2.95 1,296 54,992 5.45 
28 «69 1,523 57,044 £256 
29 Bee, 1,462 42,598 2.86 
30 2.68 1,468 44,040 rary A: 
31-40 rely fd 11,8¢5 407,251 bia fe 
41-50 2.08 4,670 210,441 1.94 
51-60 £00 seg A 8 <05 , 984 172 
61-70 2.55 5,766 243,164 1.49 
71-80 £46 £020 162,035 1.58 
81-90 2.42 1,507 128,474 1.60 
91-100 2.50 weece 12¢,864 1.58 
101-125 £000 £280 207 974 1.45 
126-150 eco 1,687 251,556 1.50 
151-175 2.09 1,590 £59,216 1.54 
176-365 2.20 4,214 948,728 1.10 
Totals 5.10 «606,069 11,864, 71 5.42 


Per person 
4.55 days. 
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PERMIT CARS BY U. S. STATE OF REGISTRATION AND COUNTRY. 


The considerable rebound in 1945 from 1942 to 1944 levels in automobile 
tourist traffic from the United States is illustrated in Table 9, giving a summary 
of the State registration of American automobiles which entered Canada for touring 
purposes in the years 1939 - 1945. While pre-war volume was not restored until 
1946, the following table is interesting as an intermediate point in the recovery 
and as a guide to those concerned with the promotion of our tourist industry in the 
concentration of advertising, the directional flow of the traffic and-so on. 


The full impact of the war was not apparent on U. S. automobile traffic into 
Canada until the attack on Pearl Harbour and the subsequent travel restrictions, 
coupled with America's concentration on the Bupenesy of a multi-front war. Thus, 
the volume of entries in 1943 had shrunk to about ; of the 1941 level and about 
22 p. c. of pre-war experience. Although a panciderable number of motorists 
turned to train, bus, boat and plane for transport to Canada during the war years, 
the loss in tourist revenue was substantial. Restrictions on Canadian travel 
expenditures in the United States, however, prevented the net revenue from travel 
from declining as sharply as American expenditures in Canada. 


Those states which are adjacent to Canada supply the bulk of. the tourists by 
‘automobile and reflect both the presence of former Canadians there and the closer 
ties and interests which exist between neighbouring communities. A knowledge of 
Canada seems to have penetrated only so far into the United States and visits appear 
to decrease with distance from the border and not in relation to the number of cars 
registered by States. Although the presence of thousands of U. S. troops on our 
soil during the war may have dispelled some of the lack of knowledge about Canada, 
there appears to be a thickening wall of unawareness as we proceed southward - a 
challenge to educational authorities and those concerned with publicising Canada. 
While distance and time avsilable are often the determining factors in automobile 
touring, they are not so important as previously, due to more and better roads, 
faster cars, larger averege incomes and longer holiday policies in the U.S. and 

so oh. There are an estimated 5,000,000 persons in the United States whose roots 
or.comnections extend back to Canada. They represent a great tourist potential. 


For convenient analysis, states have been grouped roughly by regions. Thus, 
the North-Eastern States have contributed an average of half of all automobile 
tourists to Canada over the past seven years, with the State of New York the 
heaviest contributor in this area sending 252,528 cars in 1945 compared with 
about 136,000 in 1944. A healthy improvement in entries from this region is 
shown in preliminary figures for 1946. 


The Great Lakes group of States normally supplies about one-third of the 
permit, class automobile tourists, with the State of Michigan originating nearly 
two-thirds of the regional total. Entries from the Great Lakes States were more 
than double 1944 totals in 1945 at 292,153 cars and exceeded 1940 levels. 


The North-Western border states comprising Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana showed encouraging gains in 1945 over 1944 at 19,526 entries up 112 p.c. 
and contributing 2.5 p. c. of the national volume. Reflecting high levels of 
agricultural prosperity in the middle west, preliminary results for 1946 indicate 
further good gains in traffic from this region. 


Traffic from the West Coast States displayed excellent recovery in 1945 at 
104,121 cars, more than double 1944 levels and the highest since 1939, contributing 
12.2 p. c. of the national total. Splendid increases were showing in the number of 
cars from California over the preceding year. 
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The remainder of the states not adjacent to the International Border or not 
listed in the table, normally contribute about 5 p. c. of the flow of tourist cars 
during a year. This residual was most sensitive to wartime conditions of travel 
and registered a larger percentage decline relative to total entries than for those 
states more happily situated to the Canadian border. Whereas in 1939 some 71,000 
cars had entered Canada as tourists from States some distance from the Boundary, 
only 9,000 such cars arrived in 1944 and improved to 22,605 in 1945 to furnish 
2.6 p. c. of the total volume entering Canada. 


It is significant that in 1945 three large neighbouring states - New York, 
Michigan and Washington continued to send some 64 p. c. of the totel number of 
automobile tourists to Canada. On the basis of passenger car registrations by 
States there sre roughly 2.5 million in California, 2 million in the State of 
New York, 1.7 million in Ohio, 1.4 million in Michigan, 1.6 million in Pennsylvania, 
1.5 million in Illinois and some 510,000 in the State of Washington. There are 
Many states adjacent to Canada whose number of passenger car registrations would 
Suggest that a greater volume should appear as tourists to Canada. Ohio, for 
example with over 1,700,000 passenger cars contributed but 47,000 in 1945 to the 
permit entry class, lllinois with 1,500,000 potential tourist cars sent but 9,800 
during 1945, New Jersey with 900,000 only 8,700, Indiana with 825,000 only 5,200, 
Wisconsin with 700,000 passenger cars but 3,500 and California boasting over 
2,500,000 cars sent 10,600, indicating that the potential has only been scratched, 
despite the fact that tourist car entries recovered to new record levels in 1946. 


Entries of foreign tourist cars from overseas and Central America which 
averaged about 1,000 cars per year pre-war have not yet begun to arrive in any 
substantial numbers due to lack of shipping accommodation and other disruptions 
caused by the war. 
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Table 9 - Number of Foreign Automobiles (Permit Class(1)) Arrivals in Canada, 1939-1945, by U.S. Federal 
States or Countries of Registration, tabulated by Groups of U.S. Federal States according to 


Volume of Traffic. 


L939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
NORTH EASTERN STATES 
New York 315,374 250,441 290,885 146,372 92,302 135,966 232,528 
Maine 60,441 46,707 39,883 25,485 17,617 25,801 38,938 
Vermont 78,624 61,505 56,526 33,851 20,064 31,035 45897 
Massachusetts 56,421 hy 067 60,001 10,921 7,012 10,175 30,447 
Pennsylvania 51,562 AO24 59,761 17,646 7,369 12,664 32,657 
Connecticut 18,118 13,225 21,878 5,129 2,588 44358 11,868 
New Jersey 25,885 19,652 25,530 3,406 1273 2298 8,714 
Rhode Island 8,833 6,315 9,154 1,567 857 1,683 5,061 
New Hampshire 14,139 10,661 15,208 5,634 sees 5,188 9,645 
629,397 493,597 578,826 250,011 152,407 229,123 415,755 
% of Volume 49.6 Dilbee 50.2 50.2 52.9 521 “LSiel. 
GREAT LAKE STATES 
Ohio 65,457 47,108 69,580 24,284 8,535 15,072 46,980 
Michigan 269,419 DET pOS win) 26%) 55 2 del ol hao em Od 122} 844 226,593 
Illinois 44,301 30,078 34,854 8,851 1,754 2,465 9,814 
Indiana 14,496 9,928 14,247 Adar Le 1,638 5 245 
Wisconsin 13,894 9,820 10,792 2,965 850 806 3,521 
407,567 284,042 383,025 161,756 85,079 142,824 292,153 
% of Volume 32.1 29.5 Baie 32.5 29.6 32.5 34.2 
NORTH WESTERN INLAND 
BORDER STATES 
Minnesota 23,888 19,774 16,104 6,715 raw 2,965 8,408 
North Dakota 11,390 8,493 7,228 4,568 3,022 4,132 7,12 
Montana 7,531 7,240 7,393 3,026 1,677 2,109 3,706 
42,809 35,507 30,725 14,309 6,813 9,206 19,526 
% of Volume 30h Sat PLT 29 Pregh ral Poe 
WEST COAST STATES 
Washington 81,716 66,642 62,025 ATE5L5 ea 345 S00 45265 87,059 
Oregon 7,648 7,170 7,527 3,643 1,290 1,676 &, 2070 
California 205 L707 Bo tun 26,960 4,385 1, 766 2,569 | 10,648 
118,541 98,919 96,512 55,576 36,872 49,510 104,121 
% of Volume 9.3 10.3 8.4 Bk al 12.8 sees} 12.2 
Remaining FEDERAL STATES 
and OTHER COUNTRIES (2) 
71,343 51,615 63,952 16,434 6,622 8,953 22,603 
% of Volume ° 5.35! Oy.) Bie aie PIAS) 2.6 
TOTAL 1,269,657 963,680 1,153,040 498,086 287,793 439,616 854,158 


(1) Automobiles entered on Traveller's Vehicle Permits. 


(2) See Supplementary Tables "A" and "B", 
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Supplementary Table 9°"A" — Number of Foreign Automobiles (Permit-Class(t) , Arrived 
in Canede, 1959-1945, by Countries of Registration. 
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UsSie Government e@eeeeoecesveaoee2e002086 4 148 i 458 1,007 557 


UcS2sPossessi onS4 (2) p00. s\015 5 o:0,0 580 424 569 131 4l 28 91 
Wewloundlande«.. «ccs aite ews} nas e7 33 1 6 1 _ - 
BritvasneWest. Indies . 6. .ssct ses 14 fe 1 _ - - 2 
GO ORMETCe Winis Cis est aibe w ehore es bib w wert et 80 53 25 Va - ey 1 
eee OES arity aie 0 tiés ¢ 06a lie a (teas te9s 192 Tae 83 Vad 3 6 ~~ 
Sse URL Gla cle 4 0. oh nd.) ne meer ece bp bab 4» “t49 106 99 boy _ - _ 
CLERTEU LA LSI | c.5 «0 .d.00. 6 ¥e06.© alc dine 97 17 z - ay - - 
Aggregate of Others ..... 200. on 86 64 110 7 - = pt 
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Totals cc .cccdecscccczces 1,225 755 888 1,285 504 1,041 652 
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(1) Automobiles entered on Traveller's Vehicle Permits. 
(2) See Supplementary Table "B". 


Supplementary Table 9 "B" - Number of U.S. Automobiles (Permit-Cless(1)) , Arrived 
in Canada, 1959-1945, from U.S. Possessions. 
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(1) Automobiles entered on Traveller's Vehicle Permits. 
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TOTAL AND AVERAGE EXPENDITURE OF U. S. CARS BY 
STATE OF REGISTRATION 1945 


To further evaluate the contribution of U. S. tourist cars in Canada, a new 
table has been prepared for the current edition giving the number ef entries on 
E-50 permits by states, as well as the average expenditure reported per car and 
the total estimated expenditure by motorists on touring permits for each of the 
48 States, the District of Columbia and Other, principally Alaska and U. S. 
Government Vehicles. 


The average reported expenditures per car by state appear to be affected by 
two factors, namely the per capita income of the state concerned and the distance 
from the Canadian border. States adjacent to Canada normally have a lower per 
car expenditure due to the large number of short stay tourists on week-end or 
statutery holiday visits during the year, while those cars from distant states 
tend to average longer stays in Canada. When those states which are within easy 
motoring distance of Canada are eliminated, good correlation between average 
daily expenditure and average per capita income of state residents is observed. 


On an average expenditure basis, figures range from $115.50 per car from 
Oregon to $16.90 for the frugal Vermonter. Cars from California, District of 
Colunbia, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin averaged over $90 expenditure per car, while neighbouring states 
like Michigan, New York, Meine, New Hampshire and Vermont averaged well under 
$50 per car. The western and coast states with usually longer trips to make 
within Canada to resorts and cities had larger average expenditures. They are 
also higher income states and currently quite prosperous. 


The estimated total expenditure by state shews New Yerk leading in 1945 
with a centributien of nearly $10.5 million, Michigan second with $8.5 million, 
Washingten $6.6 million, Ohie $4.4 million, Massachusetts $2.6 million, the 
state of Pennsylvania $2.5 million, Maine $1.2 millions and se on to a low of 
$5,445 from Mississippi. Estimated expenditures by state may be related to 
state population, car registrations, average per capita income by state, etc., 
by those whe wish te pursue further the study of the motoring tourist's con- 
tribution by state. As outlined earlier, expenditures by all types of E-50 
tourist in Canada during 1946 rese from about $47 million in 1945 to an estimated 
$82 million in 1946. 


el 
Table 10- Average Expenditure in Canada per car during 1945, reported by American 
Tourist Cars (E-50) (All Classes) according to State of Last Residence. Number of 
Cars reporting and eStimated expenditures by States of motoring tourists. 


Canedian Dollars 


a ee 


ce a ee So ae 2 


(x) Principally Alaska and U.S. Govt. 


Average Total Estimated 
State Expenditure Entries Total Expen- 

per car from diture (E-50) 

i A I a ld yn ore” be ce biigStete 6) | by State. 

ly pgawray — 
Alabama 38.70 508 13,855 
Arizona 42.00 538 14,196 
Arkansas 49.10 208 10,213 
California 90.20 10,648 960,450 
Colorado 60.40 669 40,498 
Connecticut 72.40 11,868 859,243 
Delaware 62.10 $04 18,878 
District of Columbia 90.10 602 54,240 
Florida 83.50 2,169 180,678 
Georgia oe -l0 284 51,266 
Idaho 88.80 T5180 158,863 
Illinois 90.70 9,814 890,130 
Indiana 80.00 5,245 419,600 
lowa 69,00 347 08,443 
Kansas 57,20 968 55,570 

entuck 61.80 152 
Peutarend 53.00 1.553 782403 
Maine £9.60 $3,338 1,152,565 
Maryland 74.70 41,468 109,660 
Massachusetts 84.80 50, 447 €,081,906 
Michigan 57 .60 £26 095 8,019,879 
Minnesota 90.80 3,408 763,446 
Mississippi : Le. 5,445 
Missouri 62.30 1,567 85,164 
Montana 74.20 3,706 £74,985 
Nebraska 90.40 675 61,020 
Nevada 06.80 or) C508 
New Hampshire 3.70 9,645 421,487 
New Jersey 82.10 8,714 715,419 
New Mexico 72.80 206 14,997 
New York 44.10 252,528 10,254,485 
North Carolina 50.70 433 yal We: 15) 
North Dakota 67 .50 ?,412 500,310 
‘Ohio 92.80 46 , 980 4,359,744 
Oklahoma 85.10 591 50,294 
Oregon 115 .50 6,414 740,817 
Pennsylvania 76.10 62,651 <,485,198 
Rhode Isiand 75.30 5,061 681,093 
South Carolina 57.20 538 19,334 
South Dakota 92.50 156 14,430 
Tennessee 47.10 659 31,03 
Texas 55.90 2,147 120,017 
a 38 158 ipa 
ermon 6. d 

eae -70 13290 1133133 
Washington 76.00 87 059 6,616,484 
West Virginia 97 .30 614 59,742 
Wisconsin 94.50 3,521 $32,735 
Wyoming 90.90 159 7,075 
Other x 25-10 652 15,061 


ee 


Tourist Automobiles ;: PORTS OF ENTRY WITH CORRESPONDING PORTS OF EXIT 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER, 1945 and LENGTH OF STAY 


When the foreign motorist enters Canada for touring purposes he is issued an 
-E-50 Permit. The original copy is stamped by the port of entry and forwarded to 
the Bureau of Statistics, When the teurist leaves Canada, the duplicate permit 
which he has retained is surrendered and stamped by the port of exit. In this 
manner it ig possible by matching and comparing the original and duplicate copies 
to gauge the directional flew of the tourist automobile traffic which leaves Canada 
by another port than that of entry. 


The summary by ports and by regions which follows covers the principal teuring 
months June to September of 1945. While no detailed information is secured from 
the motorist as to his route or places visited, it is evident that certain areas 
and cities likely benefited from his visit. Distinct patterns of behaviour are 
apparent from the study of ports of entry and exit. Similar studies during the 
war years reflected the limitations imposed by gasoline and tire restrictions and 
a comparison of the June to September experience in 1945 with that of 1944, shows 
a considerable extension in the range of tourist automobile travel within Caneda. 


Consolidating all entries of tourist cars through St. Lawrence River ports - 
such as Cornwall, Prescott, Brockville, Lansdowne, etc. - it is noted that among 
total entries of 39,723 cars in the four months tabulated, seme 53,529 or 84.4 p.c. 
returned to the United States by the same St. Lawrence ports, while 2,745 cars 
used Quebec ports of exit. On the other hand 3,597 tourist cars journeyed west- 
ward into Ontario and the majority or 2,688 left by the Fort Erie - Niagare Falls 
region, indicating visits to Toronte and other cities enroute. Some 552 cars con- 
tinued across Seuthern Ontario to leave by Detroit River ports, compared with only 
66 in the same months of 1944. Fifty-nine cars boarded a lake steamer at Toronto 
and 49 at Cobeurg, while another 49 cars continued up to the Sault, compared with 
only 2 in June - September, 1944. 


The port of Cobourg received 564 cars in the months under review, 96 having 
purchased return tickets. Eighty-four left by St. Lawrence River ports, 167 cars 
by Fort Erie - Niagara Falls, 5 by Toronto and 6 journeyed westward to the Windsor 
area. 


There were some 237 tourist car entries at Toronto. Of these, 56 left from 
Toronto, 69 travelled east to leave by St. Lawrence river ports, 71 veered west to 
circle the end of Lake Ontario and leave at Niagara, while 16 departed through the 
St. Clair and Detroit River ports. 


Displacing the St. Clair - Detroit River ports, the largest volume of teurist 
cars entering Canada in the selected months of 1945 was through Fort Erie and 
Niagara Falls with a total of 165,236 compared with 72,513 in 1944. About 82 p.c. 
or 133,535 cars returned by the same ports compared with 90 p. c. in 1944, indica- 
ting the broadening of this type of tourist travel. Over 24,000 cars, many in- 
transit, drove across the peninsula to leave in tne Essex region at Windsor and 
Sarnia. There were 5,877 cars jeurneying eastward compared with about 800 in the 
same months of 1944, and 5,659 of the total left by St. Lawrence River ports. 

Some 258 cars travelled northward to leave by Sault Ste. Marie as against only 
20 in the same period of the preceding year. 


The Lake Erie ports, Kingsville, Leamington, Port Dever had 780 entries with 
353 returning by steamer from these ports, while 229 left by St. Clair - Detroit 
River perts and 175 by the Niagara crossings. 
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The St. Clair - Detroit River ports ran a close second te the Niagara district 
in the selected months of 1945 with a total volume of 148,925 tourist car entries. 
Some 81 p. c. of the entries returned te the States by the same ports while 25,563 
cressed Seuthern Ontario te leave at Niagara Falls or Fort Erie. This movement was 
largely intransit as 12,189 remained only one day and 8,817 two days in Canada. 
There were 600 cars which cressed Ontario to leave by St. Lawrence River Ports, 
while 925 cars turned northward to leave through Sault Ste. Marie, compared with 
282 in the same months of 1944. 


Traffic entering through Sault Ste. Marie was largely on a return basis, 
7,491 eut of a total entry of 8,469 left Canada by the same port. There were 38 
cars that crossed Ontario to leave by St. Lawrence River exits, while 501. departed 
through Niagara and 553 via Sarnia and Windsor. 


As a measure of the interprovincial travel by automobile tourists the table 
which follows shews that there were 25,037 cars which entered the Maritime provinces 
in the period June to September, 1945 and some 517 or 2.6 p. c. of the number jour- 
neyed north-westward to leave Canada by other provinces; 412 through Quebec ports 
and 105 by ports in Ontario. This interprovincial movement compares with only 109 
in the same months of 1944. 


Traffic which entered the province of Quebec reached 85,027 cars, 80,601 of 
which returned to the United States from that province, 35,884 cars crossed into 
Ontario, 2,597 to leave by St. Lawrence River ports and 1,487 by ports farther 
west in Ontario. There were 551 Quebec entries thet travelled down into the 
Maritimes, many after a tour ef Gaspe, to return to the States by the New Brunswick 
berder. .Qntario entries of 368,256 divided into 362,718 leaving by provincial ports, 
5,001 by. ports in the province of Quebec, 154 touring down into the Maritimes and 
437 travelling west to leave by Manitoba ports. The total volume of interprovincial 
traffic from Ontaio ports of entry at 5,592 cars compares with only 826 in the same 
4 months. of 1944. 


Manitoba welcomed 5,51é tourist cars in the period under review, 4,857 returned 
to their homes via Maniteba ports, while 381 travelled eastward to leave by Ontario 
ports, 56 went westward out through Saskatchewan and 12 by Alberta ports. 


Saskatchewan had 2,927 tourist car entries, 2,820 returning by provincial 
outlets, 72 by Manitoba ports and 20 by the Alberta border. The number of cars 
into Alberta stood at' 1,711 and 1,424 of this number returned by Alberts ports, 
while 4 crossed to Manitoba and 14 to Saskatchewan, the balance or about 284 jour- 
neyed through the magnificent Rockies and Selkirks to leave Canada across bie 
British aloe 5 boundary line. 

faatward travel between British Columbia and the Prairie Provinces reached 
412 out of entries of 58,146 cars into the coast province, the balance of 57,716 
tourists following the north-south trails. 


Summarizing, it is observed that across Canada about 2 tourist cars in every 
100 apparently crossed an interprovincial boundary during a visit to Canada in the 
principal touring months of 1945 to depart from a province other than that of entry. 
This is a decided improvement over a similar ratio of 1 in every 115 during the 
same months of 1944. There was relatively little automobile touring of a trans- 
Canada nature during the months of June to September in 1945. Only 1 intrepid 
American motorist is shown eas having entered by a British Columbia port and leaving 
by the Maritimes border, while three journeyed across Canada from B. C. to leave by 
Quebec ports and 22 by Ontario exits. Four motorists entering Alberta left Canada 
from Ontario. There were twenty cars entering Saskatchewan thet crossed iianitoba 
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to leave by Ontario, two via Quebec ports and & continued into the Maritimes. 

The movement from east to west was also limited. The Trans-Canada Highway 

has not yet assumed its rightful role es a busy tourist lane between the 
provinces. The great bulk of the tourist traffic continues to flow north and * 
south. Whether this is the result of natural regional preferences or the effects 
of provincial tourist publicity, remains a problem for examination. We do not 
appear to have advanced to the point where the tourist is encouraged te visit 
more than one province. ‘Perhaps when interprovincial facilities are in better 
shape the trans—Canada motor tour will become an essential of our own education 
as well as that of our visiters. 


The current analysis, of course, understetes the total volume of travel by 
American cars between the different provinces or between different regions in 
Ontario since many tourist cars may have entered and left through the same port 
of a particular province due to its proximity to their home, although during~ 
their visit here they may have visited some other region or province than that 
indicated by port of entry end exit. The comparisons do, however, emphasize 
the extension of automobile touring in 1945 as compared with the preceding 
years and indicate that some features of pre-war freedom of movement were re- 
established during the year. Motorists stayed longer in Caneda and covered a 
greater mileage during their visits. They saw more of Canada and distributed 
their increased expenditures more widely. Regions farther removed from the 
berder once again benefited from the visits of motoring tourists and this 
extension was even more manifest in 1946. With a post-war program of road 
‘improvement and increased tourist facilities and accommodation, a much greater 
volume of extensive motor touring within Ceneda is expected. But it won't 
fall into our lap like a ripe plum - it must be sought after and encouraged. 
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INTRANSIT AUTOMOBILE TRAFFIC IN THE YEAR 1945. 


” 


A feature of foreign automobile traffic in Canada is the large number of 
American cars that use the route across Southern Ontario as a short-cut between 
such centers as Chicago or Detroit and Buffalo, avoiding the longer and more 
crowded American highways south of Lake Erie. Train, bus, airlines and commercial 
carriers also faver this route which saves at least 100 miles of travel Skid 
the states of New York and Michigan. 


While expenditures in Canada by the huge volume of intransit travellers is 
limited, their passing serves as a medium of advertising Canada and Sepa 
arouses the desire to holiday here. + 


In the current study of this movement, the entire year has been covered . 
for the first time and comparability with other years (April - Dec.) while 
not exact, affords sufficient evidence to indicate that the intransit volume 
in 1945 was more than double that in 1944 but had not yet regained pre-war 
or 1941 levels. The decline in intransit traffic as a percentage of total . . 
permit entries may in part be due to the drop in automobile registrations 
from pre-war levels, particularly in the Detroit area and the greater use of 
train and bus facilities by commercial travellers and the like, in addition 
to the reduced activities of this class of motorist. 


The volume of one and two-day permits between selected ports across 
Canada totalled 114,151 in 1945 or 15.3 p. c. of the national total of 859,915, 
and compares with 16 p. c. in 1944 and 39 p. c. in 1941 during the months 
April to December in those years. 


In addition to the intransit traffic across Southern Ontario, which com- 
prised about 92 p. c. of all the intransit volume, there was some movement 
between Quebec ports, and British Columbia pairs of ports, where the totals 
indicated a large increase in Quebec during 1945 over 1944, and a minor 
advance in British Celumbia. 


Expenditures by motorists remaining only one day while intransit did not 
involve accommodation and were necessarily low, while those taking two days 
had much higher per capita outlays. 


The intransit traffic between the Quebec ports Glen Sutton and Highwater 
tetalled 7,693 cars during 1945, between Fort Erie and Niagara Falls 40,551, 
between Windser and the Niagara exits 49,842, between Sarnia and Fert EFrie- 
Niagara Falls 20,400 cars and between Sarnia and Windsor 3,925. The British 
Columbia volume reached 1,959 cars, featuring trips between Pacific Highway 
and Boundary Bay and Carson — Cascade City. 


The basis of the intransit travel is the desire to shorten distances, 
avoid more crowded highways or to take a short jaunt through Canadian territory 
for pleasure or perhaps do a bit of shopping for scarce foodstuffs, etc. Many 
would be issued a short term or E-49 permit were they not leaving Canada by a 
‘port other than that of entry. 
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Table 12 ; 
Number of Qne and Two-day Cars (Tourist Class) Travelling on Permit Between Selected 
Ports of Entry and Exit 
"Calender Year 1945" 


Ports One-day Cars Two-day Cars Total 


QUEBEC ; 
Glen Sutton - Highwater 4,010 (1) 4,010 
Highwater - Glen Sutton 5,683 (1) 5,683 
Total 7,695 = 7,693 
ONTARIO 
Fort Erie -— Niagara Falls 18,912 (1) 18,912 
Niagara Falls - Fort Erie 11,440 (1) 11,440 
Total 50,351 - 30,351 
Fort Erie - Windsor 10,890 4,769 15,659 
Windsor - Fort Erie 10,784 4,822 15 ,606 
Total 21,674 9,591 31,265 
Fort Erie - Sarnia £004 1,218 Sy Tie 
Sarnia - Fort Erie ER peko bebs2 5,847 
Total 5,269 2,550 7,619 
Niagara Falls - Windsor 4,849 4,282 9,111 
Windsor — Niagara Falls 4,566 4,900 9,466 
Total 9,415 9, b62 18,577 
Niagara Falls - Sarnia 5,573 2,55 opie 
Sarnia - Niagara Falls 5,761 2,908 6,669 
Total 7,524 5,447 12,781 
Windsor - Sarnia AT al (1) Spin] 
Sarnia -— Windsor 1,808 (1} 1,808 
Total 5,925 - 5,925 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Pacific Highway - Boundary Bay 417 (1) 417 
Roundery Bay Pacific Highway £97. (i) 307 
Total 814 ~ 614 
Carson — Cascade City 575 (1) 575 
Cascade City - Carson 550 (1) 550 
Total leo - 1 es 
TOTAL (all Ports). . 87,601 26,550 114,151 


(1) Cannot be considered "in Transit" 


% of Total Permits. 25 19 23 


Se 
Expenditures of Canadian Tourists in the United States in 1945. 


With the end of hostilities, the abandonment of gasoline rationing in August, 
1945, and a more generous allowance of American funds for pleasure travel, Canadians 
re-demonstrated their remarkable propensity for travel to the United States parti- 
cularly in the last five months of 1945. As a result, expenditures of Canedian 
tourists to the Umited Stetes which hed been limited to $57 millions in 1944 rose to 
a revised total of $81 million in 1945, an increase of 4% p. c., and four and a half 
times the controlled low of $18 million in 1941. 


- 


Travel by automebile in the first seven months of 1945 was still on a restric- 
ted basis. and only 27,721 Canadian cars had remained more than 24 hours in the United 
States, whereas in the last five months of the year over 52,200 Canadian tourist cars 
took advantage of the greater freedom of movement following the end of gasoline 
rationing. Similarly the volume of short term traffic was about 510,000 in the first 
seven months compared with 562,000 in the remainder of the year. The net result at» 
$7.5 million was an imcrease in expenditure by Canadian motorists to the United 
States of some $3.7 million in 1945 over 1944, when the total had been $5.8 million. 


Tourist travel by rail to the States continued very active during the year 
and average expenditures were greater. A net total of 567,558 Canadians journeyed 
by rail compared with about 550,000 in 1944 and establishing a new record well 
above the gross re-entries of 409,000 in 1959. Revised expenditures of those 
travelling by rail were $39.4 miilion in 1945 compared with $53.1 million in the 
preceding year. Expenditures by rail travellers are affected by expensive winter 
travel to southern resorts. International bus services continued to carry a ‘good 
percentage of the longer stay Canadian tourists to the United States and total 
passengers were 502,000 in 1945 representing 26 p. c. of the tourist group,’ and 
compared with some 200,000 in 1944. Expenditures by bus travellers were placed 
at $17 million as against $8.7 million in 1944. The airplane continued to trans- 
port a larger number of tourists from Canada to the United States, plane passengers 
totalling 35,589 in 1945 compared with about 24,400 in 1944 and expenditures of 
this type of air-minded Canadian were $4.1 million in the year under review up 
from $2.4 million in the preceding year. With the establishment of new international 
air lines and an increased number of planes available both ior private and public 
use, the tourist by air has become an important factor in modern international 
travel. . 


Canadian tourist travel to the United States by beat was confined to inland 
waters and the protected lanes of the West Coast. There was.some short term move-— 
ment by small vessels in the St. Andrews; N. B. region on the East Coast but pre- 
war services from Boston, New York etc. to the Maritimes had not been restored. 
Expenditures by Canadian tourists travelling by boat were estimated at $1,848,000 
principally from British Columbia and Ontario ports. 


The large volume of Other Travellers by local bus, on foot, by bicycle, 
motorcycle, local. taxi etc., while considerable between border cities had low per 
capita outlays and remained in the States for brief periods. A total of some 
6,190,000 such excursionists were estimated to have expended only $11 million 
during 1945 mainly in Detroit, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, N. Y. and neighbouring 
tewns acress from New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, etc. 


As shown in Table 135, during the year there were over 10,400,000 visits 
paid by Canadians to the United States compared with 8,285,000 in 1944 but only 
1,187,000 er 11.1 p. c. of this large mumber remained 2 days er ever and might be 
considered as tourists. 
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A provisional analysis of Canadian tourist expenditures by province of re- 
entry from the United States indicates that about $47 million or 58.3 p.c. of the 
total was expended by tourists returning through Ontario ports, $16.8 million 

through Quebec ports, $7.8 million British Columbia, $35.9 million returning through 
Maritime ports, $3.5 million Maniteba, $1.1 million Saskatchewan and about $600,000 
for Alberta. Of course, the province of re-entry does not necessarily imply pro- 
vince of residence but the figures may be roughly indicative of each province's 
contribution to Canadian tourist expenditures in the States. 


Canadian expenditures in the United States at $81 millions in 1945 compared 
with $163.4 million by tourists from the United States in Canada demonstrate the 
great disparity which exists on a per capita basis between the two nations. 
Canadians with a lewer per capita income spend a far greater percentage on travel 
to the United States than do Americans on travel to Canada. Canadians per capita 
spend more, travel more and stay longer than the reciprecal traffic. The comparison 
illustrates the too-little-known fact that Canada must have an active tourist trade 
to secure the American dollars necessary to satisfy the growing Canadian propensity 


fer travel to the United States for reasons of business, pleasure or health. 


Table 135 — Estimated Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States by 


Length of Stay, 1945 


os 


No. of % of % of 
Persons Grand Total Expenditures Grand Total 
Motorists - One-Day 2,965,528 28.47 2,641,0¢6 5.26 
Two-Day 90,526 Aes 818 , 907 1.01 
Rail (in transit) 14,277 14 - 2 
Other Travellers (pedestrians, 
local buses, ferries, etc.) 6,189,547 59.42 10,991,552 15.59 
Total 9,259 ;678 88.90 14,451,285 17.86 
Motorists - Three Days & Over 154,587 1.48 4,019,154 4.97 
Rail 567 , 558 5.45 $9,423,555 48.74 
Through Bus 302,070 2.90 17,043,667 21.07 
Airplane 35,089 54 4,106,480 5.08 
Boat 97 283 -95 1,848,091 £228 
Total 1,156 ,687 11.10 66,440,727 82.14 
Grand Total 10,416,565 100.0 80,892,012 100.0 
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Table 14 - Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between 
Canadsé and All other Countries 196-1946 


(Millions of Dollars) (Net Credits + Net Debits — ) 


eee 


Accwunt with 


Account with Overseas Countries Account with 
United States (Including Newfoundland) Ail Countries 

Year Credits Debits Net Credits Debits Net Credits Debits Net 

(1) iy cnn eB (4) (5) GE pa ha (8) (9) 
1926 140 70 + 70 12 Rov Le 152 99 ¥: tse) 
1927 148 Ne Sas eis 2) is 7s « Nines lai Ws 165 100 . + 63 
1928 165 te t$"91 14 c6 - le 177 98 + 79 
1929 184 81 + 103 14 At me ELS 198 108 + 90 
1930 167 67 + 100 13 ko eee 186 92 + 88 
1931 141 be + 389 pe OS Bebe 5 EH 153 71 + 82 
1932 103 30 + 73 il ig - 8 114 49 + 65 
1933 81 30 ¢ Sl 8 14 - 6 89 44 + 45 
1934 96 56 + 60 10 14 - 4 106 50 + 56 
1925 107 48 + 59 10 LG tia 117 64 + 53 
1936 129 54 + 75 13 el -.8 142 18.4 theeBl 
1937 149 65 + 84 17 ce) Peo 166 87 + 79 
1938 134 66 + 68 15 20 =. 5 149 86 + 63 
1939 137 67 + 70 ae 14 - 2 149 81 + 68 
1940 98 40 4 958 7 5 + 4 1O5 43 + 62 
1941 107 18 + 89 4 eee Sid 111 el + 90 
1942 79 24 4 55 3 3 “ 82 27a aod 
1943 87 34 + 53 2 Srey dL 89 ot "4 Boe 
1944 LEV Vr eST ery EO 3 3 ave i 2G 66419) 6O 
1945 163 81 + 82 3 ya oe 6 166 85 + 83 
1946 (x) 214 131 + 83 7 grt wis: Jager 135 + 86 


(x) Data for 1946 are subject to revision. 
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Table 15 - Number of Vanadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling 
in the United States by Province of ke-Entry 


1942-1946 
1942 1943 1944 Loa 1946 
Length of Stay - 24 hours or less 
Returning by Ports in: 
Maritime Provinces 166,029 165,902 253,666 369,202 499,048 
Quebec 125 46% 67,158 108, 526 141,947 198, 296 
Ontario 268,808 268,646 303,881 382,343 552,813 
Mani toba Ts he 8,859 23,902 355/43: Lol (1. 
Saskatchewan 11563, 13 G7, 25,203 32,606 35,072 
Alberta 3,620 25929 11,053 10,008 17,208 
British Columbia 42,657 BA 40> yAcren 99,955 202,486 
Yukon 4. = of pl. BAS Po eee 
TOTAL CANADA 572,541 *-" 560,582 ~ 7725342 1,071,802 °1,550,694 
Length of Stay - Over 24 hours 
Returning by Ports in: 
Maritime Previnces 15318 867 ea 3,692 6,140 
Quebec ' 16,189 Lelia 12, 348 21,909 Bis0L1 
Ontario 16,'767 12,194 19,574 28,195 66,272 
Manitoba Le Olt 136 1,246 3,283 ES tPA 
Sacketchewan L, 23a 683 1,523 2,826 Tye 
Alberta Tbe 316 ul 1,139 3,510 
Eritish Columbia 10,448 8, 220 dig 528 18,910 Bhi tl 
Yukon - - = - = 
TOTAL CANADA 38, 348 27, 788. 47,933 79,954 167,197 
Commercial Vehicles 
keturning by Ports in: 
Meritime Previnces A 5 Sa 35,014 40,683 54,705 jy 5 ee 
Quebec 19,163 193751 28, 664 22,139 26,552 
Ontario 48,275 37,598 35,418 34,507 35,908 
Manitota 1, 357 5,756 7,011 3,976 4,206 
Sesksetchewan 891 1,268 Fp Os 35232 5,497 
Alberta 4,049 ALO) 5,728 5,002 6,402 
British Columbia 10,181 75925 105627 12,442 13,890 
Yukon - 1 = A 
TOTAL CANADA 129,231 Ll eoL 130, 344 133,002 149,670 


er ee ter 
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Table 16 - Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other. Vehicles travelling 
in the United States, by Month ct Ke-entry into Vanada 


1942-1946 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Length of Stay - 24 heurs or less 
Januery 39,053 345953 L8 ,935 Af, 18h 78 , 383 
February 31,5657 ied Ae Age 39, 569 eae 
Merch 14,129 10,073 50,832 62,954 101,534 
April LESOK 13,685 58,863 67,080 109,738 
May 52,020 51,235 61, 334 85,282 146, 250 
June 49,470 ‘173 64 305 92,216 149,138 
July 53,015 55,203 65,147 118, 667 170,774 
August 5 336 55,032 85,205 131,529 175,613 
September 50,607 51,687 775379 124,660 154, 289 
October 53,848 53,604 Thy 598 ai ciyeay A 146, 566 
November 19,889. A800). 65,758 96,663 128,540 
December DANE OY Ae ¥s DR ARETE ONY Af OL: Fe ROR NON WAG MN rr) We 


TOTAL hey Sha i 560,552 Wihes She LO 7. ous 1,550,694 


Length cf Stay - Over 24 hours 


January AAS Lola 1,085 1,646 1,560 4,098 
February 2,026 1,020 Lo 1, 307 3,684 
March 3, 368 1,625 1,555 1,947 6,375 
April 3, 887 1,807 2,519 2,935 10, 315 
May 3, 592 2,297 2,178 2,978 See. 
June 3,108 ph h7/, 3,272 4,'706 15,959 
July ya 3,271 8, 268 12, 288 26,697 
hugust 5,098 PS 9,011 13, 138 28,652 
September 45190 3,539 hig DOM 135795 21,478 
October 2137 3 300) i 4 5,569 12,180 17512 
November 2,256 2102 aa Se 8,068 10, 399 
December Lae 1,689 Ppp be dey tS GS Tite 

TOTAL 38,348 27,788 A 3938 79,954 167,197 


Commercial Vehicles 


January 12,026 7,824 9, 4708 8, 630 10,865 
Februery 11,927 8, 502 10,092 9, 361 akg 392 
March 11, 261 9,892 11,795 10,967 13,195 
April &,9e1 8,291 eS PAG | &, 566 10,678 
May 9,910 Se543 LOyS7h 11,160 125578 
June 12,188 10,462 11,317 12,126 13,069 
July 12,649 11,109 Lb, 9i2 12,629 LZ50Gh 
August 15025 9,954 iT) 507 13,508 13,892 
September 10, 318 9,683 Dey 203 1291.30 134 239 
October 11,001 8,557 12,226 12,904 12,718 
November 8,972 S13 33 11,556 10,453 12, 398 
December - 8,873 10,651 9,279 10,548 11,587 
TOTAL 229,231 NT, BOL ABO BA 133,002 219, 670 
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Table 17 —- Number of Canadians keturning from the United States 
by Train, by Province of Re-entry, 1941-1946 


a a paella ager entanrene lla tneteernaeneenen Sia re 


Province of Ke-entry 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
New Brunswick CyiL07, 10,766 16,083 23,014 27,080 gede,S91 
Quebec 50, 328 80,823 [ealts,888 169,824 175,201 »o themes 
Ontario 90,525 150,601 $2°250,138 292,251 309, 684031959354 
Manitoba 6,527 8,985 13,736 ~* 20,884 “" 23,ie8Oind saaeoiL 
Saskatchewan 2. y 3,516 5,315 6,936. 7,429 atrial 
Alberta 126 468 609 655 589 616 
Britigh Colunbia 10,169 10,992 - 19,62, BY 119° - 38,363 peouao 
Yukon - - - - - - 
TOTAL CANADA 167,159 Ae gS Dent hicky fle 5155303 ~~ 581 5035-004 5720 
Table 18 - Number of Canadians heturning from the United States 
by Boat, by Province of Ke-entry, 1941-1946. 

Province of Re-entry 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Maritime Provinces 10,601 VESTA 175305 20,603 2hylrblioieeyloc 
Quebec ley 94 34 73 4,700 1,880 
Ontario 28,646 16, 396 a Spe a ayy 27,973 §=39, 278 at Begee? 
Manitoba - = - = = 2 
beskatchewan a = = 4 a 
Alberta eset 1, 395 - ~ ~ - 
British Columbia 10,290 9,271 a aeLS Pat 17,524 sheets bor da Waye.s 
Yukon a 29 17 36 26 26 
TOTAL CANADA D3329) (42,429 39, 810 66,209 97,283 100,835 


aa ee a ee, 
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Table 19 - Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Bus (1), by Province of Re-entry, 1942-1946. 


Province of Re-entry 1942 1943 
New Brunswick 2,700 439 
Quebec 4,722 4,566 
Ontario 50,651 80,005 
Manitoba 4,296 423 
Saskatchewan 88 120 
Alberta 877 1,400 
British Columbia 14,675 12,883 
Yukon ~ ~ 

TOTAL CANADA 78,009 101,836 


(1) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


Table 20- Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Airplane, by Province of Re-entry, 1942-1946. 


Province of Re-entry 1942 
Nova Scotie | - 

New Brunswick S27 
Quebec 4,957 
Ontario 4,228 
Manitoba 638 
Saskatchewan - 

Alberta 180 
British Columbia 1,160 
Yukon 69 
TOTAL CANADA ~ 11,454 


19423 


15,311 


1944 1945 1946 
a) 85047) ees 
11,596 16,505 31,635 
152,915 229,915 417,419 
4,539 9,609 14,268 
556 534 618 
2,297 2,519 2,779 
22,829 35,041 63,396 
199,645 502,070 442,386 
1944 1945 1946 

z es 102 
1,092 1,075 1,594 
10,<71 16,899 21,486 
9,205 11,504 27,853 
689 1,359 2,879 

Bi as 25 
1,065 1,281 1,744 
1,826 $,397 7,565 
260 124 260 
24,419 35,589 63,608 


_ 


x Includes a small percentage from Overseas via U.S. 
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Table 21 - Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles entering 


Vanada, by Province of Entry, 1941-1946 


Non—Permit Cless - Local Traffic (1) 


i a errr 


Entering by Perts in - 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Maritime Provinces 456,373 362, 284 292,835 432,029 587 , 207 fis Veg is aN 
wuebec 157,018) a2biz;sss T#z7O00k 3102302088 1 3 SSL a7 aes 
Ontaric 1,931,623 1,481,081 1,056,165 1,401,358 2,068,158 2,624,849 
Manitoba 30,994 26,834 24,307 30,164 39,815 53,310 
Saskatchewan hey slo mew 53 7337 1NS7363 13847388 UT 39h ener 
British Columbia 58 , 298 36, 223 27,547 31,197 41,102 59,776 
Yukon Be wed YRS - - = 
CANADA 2,658,165 2,044,402 1,497,740 2,021,702 2,892,337 3,695,958 


(1) 


Traveller's Vehicle Permits 


i 


Entering by Ports in - 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Maritime Provinces 61,686 23,540 18,023 26,931 LASBT7. 83,147 
Quebec B25. 845 wae7a-32, uZ61665. 720277 3B 215° | aver 
Ontario 7575959 328 , 585 190,135 292,637 553,720 903,096 
Manitoba 14,597 6,373 2,828 3,929 $5775: 2a7o7 
Saskatchewan 6,458 3.127 1,887 2,687 Ay 247 9,723 
Alberta 15,459 §) 323 1,941 1,680 3,045 °° 9964522 
British Columbia 92,048 55,947 38,724 51,280 107 , 506 ‘178,595 
Yukon 1 = - 5 30 585 
CANADA 1,174,053 499,119 300,203 451,626 859,915 1,492,106 


Commercial Vehicles 


Entering by Ports in - 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Maritime Provinces 225530 39,467 44,621 S2auLa 56,184 65,294 
Quebec 20,043 16,071 15,897 17, 349 18,584 21,631 
Ontario 54,656 63,160 60,095 73,438 78, 139s) eC Meal 
Manitoba — 1,952 1,586 1,488 1,658 1,830 1736 
Saskatchewan 2,660 Be205 3,227 3,937 J ngyear al 3,907 
Akberta 1,516 21772 2,648 1,906 1, 808 3,237 
British Columbia 5,478 5,179 4,140 3,697 5,298 5 836 
Yukon 53 27 - 1 9 54 
CANADA 128,888 131,517 132,116 154,398 166,073 183,136 


(1) The expressions "Non-Permit Vlass" and "Traveller's Vehicle Permits" are 
defined on page 42. 


Table 22 - Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering 
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Canada, by Month of Entry, 1941-1946. 


Month 1941 1942 1942 1944 1945 1946 
Non-Permit-Cless - Local Traffic (1) 
January 117 ,573 128,456 72,475 114,104 102,149 -16£,652 
February 109,885 101,548 66,534 96,466. 102,384 . 157,998 
March 131,444 118,888 85,179 107 ,644 156,212 215,741 
April 142,435 138 ,081 101,415 123,223 199,681... 24196226 
May 220,794 183,369 122,014 175,<90 256 ,493 £95 , 96% 
June £82,095 ar%s§ Seo 120,153 208 , 946 £97,595 394,558 
July E 4258736 507 , 61 172,059 289,519 591,91 ShewS245 577 
August 416,149 274,465 188,900 £54,028 586,608 492,504 
September 263 298 187,684 176,102 196 ,604 £44,843 376,832 
October 203 ,322 153,695 143 532 RGoe Cre R11, 092 ~ $25,014 
November 185,792 35,723 120,849 144,288 193,760. .1¢70,550 
December Paws tke 9,677 99 ,803 120,528 135,378 189 ,506 £40,167 
TOTAL ~ 2,658, 182 £044,402 1,497,740 e0cl,702 £,892,537 $,695,958 
Traveller's Vehicle Permits (1) 
January <0,361 195562 Gee oe 13,037 10,556 <6 ,780 
February el sons 16,512 7,074 10,575 12,889 29,847 
March 29,208 ee, 004 9,495 12,520 ec ,o4l 47,492 
April 55,022 37 ,9Re 14,538 19,477 SeaiLWe 64,550 
May 100,469 58,715 <0,888 $2,492 46,999 105,499 
June .180,875 58,683 22847 43,309 19,150. LOS eos 
July £06 5425 85,579 48,753 88,696 151,007 300,635 
August 287 ,619 72,510 99,616 84,771 187 ,215_.. 652,407 
September 117 ,005 58,172 47 5453 61,648 145,968 181,734 
October 74,282 51,840 29 5107 58,056 84,933 111,696 
November 515755 25,660 18,660 27 994 53,330 68,497 
December 53,780 11,961 ~~ 15,494 19,071 55 442 £9,607 
TOTAL x _1,174, 055 499, 119— 1) 83605 e05 451,626 859,915 1,492,106 
Commercial Vehicles 
January 2,200 10,827 8,214 LOSS LY 11,225 11,815 
February Ryde 9,825 9,855 Pre 11,204 11,984 
March 2,204 11,157 ae cor 3,872 13,237 14,938 
April Leela 9,868 10,344 41,861 La,20k 15200 
May 175342 125126 10,749 12,999 14,646 18,794 
June 14,042 11,774 115953 14,084 15 ,948 17,301 
July 14,276 12,574 15,322 13,912 16,106 15,431 
August 14,149 12,099 12,626 15 ,088 £ 864 16 ,947 
September 12,612 11,403 Wigele Le,tge 14,831 15,558 
October 13,630 B36 37 11,140 12,871 15,623 16 ,<00 
November 12,530 9,649 11,110 12,690 125973 14,822 
December 10,698 . 8,428 a 754 | f Bean ey 12,522 14,049 
TOTAL 128 ,888 121,517 og tLe 154,398 166,075). °185,136 
I Oo aa oe iidavoieneyohicie pomien eet ene 
on page 42. 


x The above total includes a number of moberepeids, bicycles and taxis, estimated 
at 5,400 in 1946 and a revised 5,810 in 1945. 
(2) Not complete. 
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Table 24 - Net (1) Entries of Foreign Travellers by Rail, by Province 
of Entry, 1941-1946 


—~—~—. 


mee ee 


a en meee 


1944 


Province of Entry 1941 1942 1943 1945 1946 (,,) 
New Brunswick 24,847 45,231 49,533 48,974 44,427 40,001 
Quebec 125,967 165,980 212,202 231,430 229,153 239,268 
Ontario 164,235 226,505 241,639 476,790 424,800 307,725 
Manitoba 15,961 24,474 68,171 3/41,656 28,385 25,861 
Saskatchewan 11,206 11,458 15,754 11,884 7,358 15,478 
Alberte 292 $255 SLs, $10,848 3,965 788 603 
British Columbia 27,756 36, Z60 71,523 67,864 60,987 56,616 
TOTAL 568,264 513,268 669,170 782,561 795,848 685,547 


(1) After deducting in-transit passengers across Southern Ontario 
(2) Data tor 1946 are subject to revision. 


Table 24 - Entries of Foreign Travellers from the United States by Boat, 
by Province of Entry, 1941-1946 


ee 


Province of Entry 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Nova Scotia 14,260 1,174 149 528 1,142 1,540 
New Brunswick 5,752 4,594 4,059 7,211 7,718 8,084 
Quebec 5 584 3,692 5,750 5,669 $,261 3,183 
Ontario 75,134 52,720 90 ,667 95,1725. 154,676 129 ,068 
Manitoba. ~ ~ - - - = 
Saskatchewan - - - fel = = 
Alberta 5,054 725 - - - - 
British Columbia 128 ,003 76,091 181,082 173,325 176,949 197,485 
Yukon 326 20 55 et 40 03 

TOTAL 250,113 138,977 £229,742 280,526 523,786 539 , 361 

Table 25 - Entries of Foreign Travellers by Bus (1), 
by Province of Entry, 1941-1946. 

Province of Entry 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Maritime Provinces Sicer 8,440 6,241 9,550 11,774 13,056 
Quehec 10,666 9,506 8,280 11,579 14,968 25,007 
Ontario 162,825 120,651 112,245; 151,297... 196,616 508 ,813 
Manitobe 3,521 5,547 806 2,835 4,253 5,189 
Saskatchewan 258 43 63 148 135 147 
Alberta 1,086 bgsel 1,760 2,234 agg ay APE 2,164 
British Columbia 16,701 18,445 21,202 RO 006 21,740 49,760 
Yukon - - = = a = 

TOTAL 200,259 161,753 750,597 200,777 >» 261,665 404 ,486 


(1) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities but including some 


intransit. 
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Table <6 - Entries of Foreign Travellers from the United 
~ States by Airplane, by Province “of Entry, entry, 1941-1946. 


Province of Entry 1941 1942 1945 SP" 1944, CM aes PONT S46( 1) 
Maritime Provinces 986 1,243 5,057 Devoe: 4,022 5,749 
Quebec 15,106 8,435 8,909 14,014 28,717 40,637 
Ontario 7,532 4,592 5,580 6,766 9,631 29,049 
Manitoba 1,227 1,033 1,351 1,545 2,545 3,995 
Saskatchewan 45 46 7 4 Jape 72 
Alberta 615 639 1,065 2,040 2; 15d dos 252 
British Columbia 6 386 4,417 6,309 7,059 12,304 16,513 
Yukon x 3,201 6,139 4,123 7,557 8,140 11,297 
TOTAL 35 ,098 26,544 $0,401 42,747 67,322 110,164 _ 


(1) Figures for 1946 are preliminary. 
x Yukon totals are practically all intransit to and from Alaska. 


— 


fe ee 


ew ee 


DEFINITIONS 


The expressions "Non-Permit Class" and "Traveller's Venicle Permits" are defi- 
ned as follows: 


(a) Non-Permit Class 
Local vehicles which are not required to make out formal Customs permits. They 
‘are restricted to travel within the jurisdiction of the port and may not remain in 


Canada more than 48 hours. 


Also included are the repeat trips of commuters and others who cross the border 
frequently on commuting permits. (See below) 


(b) Traveller's Vehicle Permits 
Traveller's vehicle permits are issued to all non-commercial vehicles which - 
1. Travel beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry or 
&. Remain in Canada, more than 48 hours, or 


3. Leave the country by another port than the one by which they entered. 


These permits are usually issued for periods of 60 days or 6 months, but a con- 
siderable number is issued to vehicles which are in Canada less than 48 hours. 


Also included in this class are commuting permits which entitle the holders to 
cross the border frequently during the tenure of their permits. Repeat trips after 
the first, however, are*°included in the non-permit class, as mentioned above. 


Publication is made possible through the kind co-operation of Customs 
and Immigration officials across Canada, and the U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 
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Table 27 - Monthly Comparison of Foreign Travellers by Rail to Canada 


(1) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


1941 and 1943 - '46 (Gross Entries) 
Month 1941 1943 edad Lae 040. ere tenGe 
January 60,380 113,109 148 ,454 143,179 137 635 
February phy (79 101,581 136 ,695 128,076 114,027 
March 50,776 113,591 145,430 135,606 119,918 
April 53,292 135,123 148,818 138,198 120,892 
May 52,598 151,370 147 ,862 Lol ice 105 ,442 
June 71,503 167 ,696 180,155 LOG seer 154,251 
July 95,399 el? 79l £28,679 £58,153 195,061 
August 107 ,696 219,069 225,091 208 , 004 * £01,720 
September 73,902 178,897 192,767 156 ,223 145,981 
October 61,725 158,763 168 , 037 154,240 114,912 
November 60,897 135,684 149 ,803 148 , 907 107,051 
December 783,717 157,742 168,800 «166,538 135,550 
TOTAL 818,264 1,850,216 <,040,561 1,965,068 1,650,420 
Monthly Comparison of Foreign Travellers by Boat to Canada 
1941 and 1943 - '46. 

Month 1941 © 1943 ~~e" 1344 "1945 1946 
January Reena 5,798 8,415 6 ,686 5,405 
February 2,440 4,497 8,058 6,457 5,765 
March 3,426 8,799 9,903 7,539 6,149 
April 5,934 7,677 3,406 9,908 7 5195 
May Sei tL 10,669 14,271 13,418 13,083 
June 24,164 21,674 30,655 5D 5555 54,466 
July 63,540 51,931 62,725 85,981 © 5,281 
August 84,460 63,325 69,586 95,912 104 ,496 
September 23,010 27,788 £9,086 54,824 ATeall 
October 6,942 11,445 14,7235 12,548 it Bing ws 
November 4,278 9,339 9,971 7 438 5,341 
' December 5,125 8,305 9,549 15 9R0 5,519 
TOTAL 250,113 229,742 280,526 S25 4786 59 561 

Monthly Comparison of Foreign Travellers by Through Bus ‘+) to Canada (*) 

1941 and 1943 - '46. 

Month 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 
January 5,156 5,020 6,589 1,755 LL ool 
February D,0lk 5,433 6 ,487 8,508 12,383 
March 4,765 5,508 7,943 9,892 14,259 
April 6,931 6,123 8,775 11,065 16,327 
May 12,524 9,255 14,152 15,218 Peal Ap 2 
June £1,593 16,249 22,5182 25,016 41,215 
July 46,577 34,140 41,143 55,855 85,502 
August 51,734 50,475 58 , 981 56,725 88 ,394 
September 19,869 14,151 20,637 28 696 41,721 
October 10,496 | 10,457 12,765 19,948 29,919 
November 8,470 6,467 10,481 12,950 19,565 

December T3172 (QyeAal 10,042 12,059 16,259 

TOTAL 200 ,259 150,597 200,777 261,663 404 ,486 


(2) Includes a small percentage in-transit passengers across Southern Ontario. 
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Monthly Comparison of Foreign Travellers by Aeroplane to Canada 
1941 and 1943 - '46 (Gross Entries) 


Month Tooer 1943 1944 1945 1946 


January 1,166 848 2,413 2,809 5,571 
February eur 1,200 2,266 3,124 6,147 
March 1,220 a yaty £410 3,984 6,323 
April ¥,716 1,754 2,838 3,990 6,673 
May 2,550 £5561 5,287 4,588 8,692 
June 5,841 £5883 5,899 6,523 10,523 
July 4,931 3,741 4,947 8,079 13,622 
August 5,916 4,231 5,967 8,885 15,874 
September 4,591 3,657 4,647 eyi51 12,363 
October 5,470 5,086 3,701 oer 7 1 9,634 
November 2,142 2,401 3,178 5,202 7,610 
December 2,158 2,662 3,194 7,036 fjdee 

TOTAL 35,098 50,401 42,747 67 522 110,164 


Monthly Comparison of Canadians Returning from the United States by Rail 
1941 and 1943-'46 (Gross Entries). 


Month _ 1941 194% 1944 1945 1946 


January 14,658 30,685 40,715 51,361 57,290 
February 11,191 22,189 31,144 35,667 57,294 
March 15,402 31,006 34,493 40,533 44,302 
April 13,679 33,560 39,446 45,254 47,640 
May 12,081 * 37,912 33,636 40,559. 36 , 202 
June 13,725 34,933 39,424 43,758 43,399 
July 13,075 36,770 59,815 64,346 60,858 
August 14,400 45,634 69,631 61,305 69,009 
September 15,896 41,153 55,003 51,243 54,775 
October 13,445 39,551 51,392 46,468 50,106 
November 13,352 32,367 42,433 39,331 39,290 
December 18,257 35,853 50,181 61,830 44,558 

TOTAL 167,159 421,415 545,513 581,635 604,723 


Monthly Comparison of Canadians Returning from the United States by Rail 
1941 and 1943 - '46 (Net Entries) 


Month 1941 1945 1944 1945 1946 
January 14,201 29,261 39,665 50,513 56,208 
February 10,689 20,952 30,042 34,833 56,297 
March 12,914 29,558 33,358 39,474 43,130 
April 13,069 31,451 38,150 44,165 46,416 
May 11,438 35,854 32,804 59,550 35,263 
June 15,116 35,377 38,055 42,644 42,466 
July 12,298 35,382 58, 256 62,846 59,75 
August 13,766 43,811 68,541 59,855 67,998 
September 15,350 39,826 51,905 49,987 | 58,920 
October 12,724 38,027 49,925 45,118 49,128 
November 12,091 31,115 Sige TAS 38,068 38,411 
December 16 527 34,495 48,825 60,525 43 ,609 


TOTAL 158,178 403 ,084 529 , 968 567 558 592,599 
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Monthly Comparison of Canadians Returning from the United States by Boat 
1941 and 1943 - '46. 


Month 1941 194% 1944 1945 1946 
January 942 1,579 2,042 2,839 5,690 
February 860 1,320 1,879 2,927 3,045. 
March 1,182 2,395 1,661 2,931 2,993 
April 1,351 1,855 2,216 3,761 3,594 
May 1,689 2,401 2,850 4,037 5,739 
June 4,545 5,702 6,410 8,449 10,028 
July 17,483 6,699 13,443 21,915 22,562 
August 13,020 8,410 15,316 24,558 21,790 
September 6,223 3,426 9,279 13,300 15,440 
October 2,757 BETET? Se 4,084 5,669 4,877 
November 1,619 2,683 3,035 3,697 3,752 
December 1,725 2,553 4,014 3,200 3,525 

TOTAL 58,595 39,810 66,209 97 283 100,835 


Monthly Comperison of Canadiens Returning from the United States by Through Bus (1) 
1941 end 1943 - '46. 


Month __—«=—s«d 94d Yep l94etivis 2 ANdcyan4 2! 1945 bn pn? 2 LO4G 


eee eee ee 


January 2,615 6,082 10,890 15,272 23 ,847 
February 2,206 5,718 9,821 12,695 22,519 
March 2,439 6,743 12,124 15,442 . 28,178 
April 2,922 7,616 12,755 16,775 29,412 
May 4,869 85264 1,270 18,169 33,509 
June 4,288 9,021 14,641 23,520 37,185 
July 4,869 10,598 27,058 41,218 57,078 
August 5,964 11,515 50,515 47,674 68,094 
September 4,945 9,651 20,819 37,856 48,581 
October 4,254 9,573 18,527 28,228 56,575 
November 3,668 8,026 15,605 21,951 30,285 
December 5,209 9,229 14,820 25,274 | 27,725 
TOTAL 48 , 828 101,836 199,645 502,070 442,586. 


(1) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


Monthly Comparison of Canadiens Returning from the United States by Aeroplane. 
1941 and 1945 - '46. 


— a ee a eee & oe to ee eo ee eee 


Month 1941” 1948 1944 71945 "7 1946 


=~<= 


January ~ 550 485 1,463 2,208 4a 7el 
February 588 655 1,525 1,988 5,659 
March 658 843 1,501 2,529: 4,740 
April 970 1,038 1,845 2,898 5,426 
May 1,279 1,204 2,118 2,679 5329 
June 1,528 1,290 2,034 2,893 4,821 
July 1,497 1,129 1,911 2,640 5,157 
August 1,237 1,105 2,598 2,797 6, 58x 
September 1,456 "1,431 25457 5,474 7,114 
October 1,587 era ae, 3,011 4,048 6,597 
November 1,177 1,333 2,548 3,928 5,232 
December g92 1,327 2,038 5,507 4,479 


“TOTAL —«-:15, 199 18,311 24,419 55,589 63,608 


— 
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- APPENDIX - 


In the following pages a few preliminary studies on various phases of the 
tourist industry are presented. They are not necessarily official and are inten- 
ded only to supplement the present report. The report of proceedings of the 
Dominion - Provincial Tourist Conference held in Ottawa Oct. 21 - 25, 1946 under 
the chairmanship of the Minister of Trade and Commerce presents a great wealth of 
provincial and general information. Similarly the report of proceedings of the 
14th Convention of the Canadian Association of Tourist and Publicity Bureaus, 
Ottawa, Oct. 24 and 25, 1946 is also very helpful. 


RELATION TOTAL U. S. EXPENDITURES FOR CONSUMERS GOODS AND 
SERVICES AND U. S. TOURIST EXPENDITURES IN CANADA 31955-1946 


In Table "A" which follows, expenditures of American tourists in Canada have 
been related to total expenditures by United States residents on consumers! goods 
and services. The percentage represents the part of their personal expenditures 
which have gone to finance travel to Canada. To all concerned with the expansion 
of Canada's Tourist Trade, it represents a challenge, in that, even in 1946 with 
U. S. expenditures at a high in Canada, a smaller percentege of their consumers 
goods and services total was expended here than in the three years preceding our 
entry into the war. If pre-war averages had prevailed in 1946, American expen- 
ditures in Canada in relation to total expenditures on consumers goods and services 
should have reached an estimated $275 millions in U. S. currency. The table 
illustrates the effect of wartime restrictions on travel in that despite a steadily 
increasing expenditure on U. S. consumers goods and services, the percentage for. 
Canadian travel dropped from 0.<é8 in 1937 to a low of 0.086 in 1943 - a decline of 
nearly two-thirds against an increase in consumers! expenditures of about 50 p.c. 


While rising price levels in the United States may have been instrumental in 
absorbing a larger part of consumer income in the latter years, theoretically more 
money should have been available for travel to Canada. With normal tourist traffic 
to Europe and Asia reduced to a minimum, with a lower price structure in Canada and 
the added advantage of a 10 p. c. premium on U. S. exchange in the first half of 
1946, the amount of U. S. travel to Camada during the year may have been limited 
to some extent by our inability to accommodate a greater inflow-and our restricted 
efforts to attract a larger volume. 


With a continuation of moderate prosperity and present levels of income in 
the United States, there is no reason to doubt that with careful planning and 
publicity, and the development of tourist facilities, Canada's receipts of U. S. 
dollars from the tourist trade cannot reach a much higher level than has yet 
been attained. 


RELATION CANADIAN EXPENDITURES ON CONSUMERS GOODS AND 
SERVICES AND CANADIAN TOURIST EXPENDITURES IN THE UNITED STATES ,1958-1946 


In Table "B", similar comparisons are established between personal expendi- 
tures of Canadians on consumers! goods and services and the estimates of expen- 
ditures by Canadian tourists in the United States. It is clear that Canadians 
spend a far greater percentage of their consumer dollar on travel to the United 
States than do Americans on travel to Camada. In 1958 the Cansdian percentage 
stood at 1.784 - over 75 times the American percentage of 0.229. 
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Even under wartime restrictions our expenditures in the States represented a 
percentage well in excess of normal U. S. tourist expenditures in Canada. The 
steady growth since 1958 in personal outlay by Canadians on consumers goods and 
services reflects the tremendous advances that have taken place in the Canadian 
economy due to the impetus of the war, industrial expansion and rising price levels. 


On a population basis we see a nation of 12,500,000 Canadians in 1946 spending: 
$131 million or $10.65 per capita on touring in the United States, against the ex- 
penditures of $214 million in Canadian currency or $1.50 per capita by residents of 
a neighbouring country with a population nearly 11} times as great and with a higher 
per capita national income. Our per capita expenditures on tourist travel to the 
United States represent an amount far out of proportion to what we receive, in fact 
7 to 1. The Canadian on a per capita basis is the world's leading tourist. He is 
far more likely to cross the International Boundary than his American cousin for 
reasons of pleasure, health or business. 


Table A - RELATION TOTAL U. S. EXPENDITURES FOR CONSUMERS GOODS AND SERVICES AND 
U. S. TOURIST EXPENDITURES IN CANADA; 1955 ~ 1946. 


D.C, OL. 

Millions of Consumers Goods and Services Expenditures of U.S. Consumers 

U.S. Dollars Total U.S. Expenditures Tourists in Canada(1) Goods & 

Services 
1935 52,<00 107.0 0.205 
1956 59,100 129.0 0.¢18 
1957 62,500 149.0 0,238 
1938 58,500 154.0 0.£29 
1959 61,665 137.0 0.222 
1940 65,657 88.4 0.135 
1941 74,583 96 .5 OvL29 
1942 82,007 Hg 0.087 
1945 91,311 (eee) 0.086 
1944 98,462 105.3 0.107 
1945 - 106 ,400 147.1 0.138 
1946 127,000 (2) 208.0 (2) 0.164 


(1) U. S. expenditures adjusted to U. S. dollar equivalent (1940 - end of June 1946) 
(2) Preliminary. 


Table B - RELATION TOTAL CANADIAN EXPENDITURES FOR CONSUMERS GOODS AND SERVICES 
AND CANADIAN TOURIST EXPENDITURES IN THE UNITED STATES,1958 — 1946 


P.c. .OF, 

Millions of Consumers Goods and Services Expenditures of Consumers 

Canadian Canadian Personal Expenditures Canadian Tourists in Goods & 

G1 sae erent re eee Ue bei ices” 

1938 3,700 66 1.784 
1939 55/99 67 1.764 
1940 4,295 40 0.982 
1941 4,956 18 0.368 
1942 §,511 24 0.435 
1943  §,896 54 0.577 
1944 6,268 57 0.909 
1945 ' 6,824 83 1.216 
1946 7,583 (1) Leys (1) 1.774 


(1) Preliminary. 
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Distribution of the Tourist Dollar 


‘The tourist industry im its msny ramifications represents a consumer market 
and is a sub-division of the goods and services which are totalled in the inter- 
nationel accounts to give the volume of trade between nations. The tourist 
personifies a special type of export - in that he provides us with external in- 
come by consuming products and services within our borders. His patronage often 
represents the margin between profit and loss in many of our service and trens- _ 
portation industries - hotels, restaurants, railroads, airlines, bus lines, _ 
gerages and service stations, tourist resorts, retail stores, souvenir shops 
and so on. His payments for goods and services filter down through the whole 
economy and in his widespread travel throughout the nation he brings revenue to 
areas which might otherwise be unable to support their present population. 


In the interest of speed and efficiency, at the border ports, the tourist 
leaving Canade is mot embarrassed by being asked to give en analysis of how he 
distributed. his expenditures during his visit in Canada, but only the total 
expended for all purposes is reported voluntarily. However, a private sample 
survey ‘conducted in Ontario in the summer of 1946 shows that the tourist dollar 
was divided as follows in that province - retail merchants, 50 cts; restaur- 
ants, 22 cts; hotels and tourist cabins, 17 cts; gas and service stations, 12 cts; 
amusements, 9 cts; transportation, 7 cts; and incidentals, 5 cts. The above 
sample mey have been weighted by the large volume of automobile tourists who 
holiday in Ontario but the general distribution of expenditures is probably 
representative. 


A similar survey by the American Hotel Association revealed that the 
tourist dollar in the United States is spent as follows: retail stores, 41 cts; 
hotels, 23 cts; restaurants, 18 cts; garages and service stations, 10 cts; 
miscellaneous, 10 cts; and theatres and amusement, 8 cts. 


A striking fact in both surveys is the large percentage of the tourist 
dollar which finds its way into retail stores, which would of course cover 
purchases of beverages. The retail merchant would appear to have a much bigger 
stake in.a prosperous tourist trade than he perhaps realizes. 


The value of Canada's tourist trade in the last two years would undoubedly 
have been greater if supplies on our store shelves of commodities which the 
American tourist usually purchases had been more plerntiful, such.as Irish 
linens, British chinaware, silverware, woollens and footwear, Canadian Home- 
Spums, novelties and souvenirs, woollen goods, etc. 


Currency is a circulating media and the distribution of tourist dollars 
received by American hotels was estimated as follows; pay rolls, 31 cts; 
sundries, supplies etc., £9 cts; merchandizing, food, beverages etc., 19 cts; 
depreciation, 9 cts; insurance, taxes etc., 6 cts; and the balance, return-on 
investment. 


It is apparent that the tourist trade affects all sections of our economy 
in its demends for food, accommodation, services, and a thousand and one menu- 
factured items. The money received from tourists circulates far beyond those 
who come into direct contact with the tourist. . 


Canada can iil afford not to have a prosperous visitor industry. 
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Hotel Accommodation in Canada 


According to the latest D. B. S. census of hotels in 1941 there were some 
5,646 hotels in Camada, comprising 4,844 which operated the entire year and 802 
which operated only part time usually from May to September. The total number 
of guest rooms and additional accommodation provided by the year-round establish- 
ments numbered 117,765 rooms which ‘could probably sleep some 200,000 visitors. 
In addition, the seasonal hotels with accommodation of 16,606 guest rooms plus 
8,548 beds in cabins etc. could likely accommodate about 45,000 guests. Thus in 
1941 during the peak of the tourist traffic, Canadian hotels were capable of 
handling a maximum of about 255,000 visitors at one time. Of the 4,844 full- 
time hotels, 1,959 or 40 p.c. had 10 rooms or less; 1,755 hotels had from 11 to 
25 rooms; 766 from 26 to 50 rooms; and 280 from 51 to 100. Only 94 hotels had 
over 100 rooms and of this number 69 were in the 101 to 200 room class, 15 had 
from 201 to 500 rooms and only 10 across Canada had more than 500 rooms. 


Since the taking of the hotel census, several hotels have opened or re- 
opened their doors to the traveller but there remains considerable room for 
expansion in many towns and cities as the recent study "Inter-Community Travel 
Survey" by the Dept. of Reconstruction and Supply so well illustrated. With 
the current volume of tourist travel to Canada, our accommodation facilities 
are often strained to the limit in certain localities, despite assistance from 
tourist cabins, boarding houses, tourist homes and private residences. Many new 
hotels are on the drafting boards and some are proceeding slowly to completion in 
the face of shortages of materials and furnishings. Provincial governments are 
encouraging the establishment and extension of tourist camps and other facilities 
but presently the problem of sufficient accommodation for those who wish to visit 
Canada remains of concern in some areas and is undergoing study. 


This is however not a new or modern problem - Xenophon writing on "Public 
Finance" in the 4th century B. C. extolled the economic advantages which Athens 
derived from her foreign residents and visitors and recommended that hotels should 
be built to supply deficiencies in accommodation. 


In 1941 receipts from rooms and meals accounted for some 59 p.c. of the 
revenue of all Canadian hotels while the sale of beer and wine represented about 
$78.7 million or 53.4 p.c. of the total receipts from ell sources of $147.5 million. 


The number of all hotels was divided provincially as follows in 1941. 


Number Total Receipts Receipts from Rooms P.C..of lover 

ons Acie and Meals Receipts _ 
Petia 38 $ £48 ,620 $ 236,209 95.0 
N.S. 226 HD eOoe et £549,813 88.0 
N.B: BBY pl 1,807,455 _ 1,641,689 90.8 
Que. 1,556 28 ,647 593 14,059,475 49.0 
Ont. 1,762 66,075,601 21,008 , 488 Si 
Man. 278 71,952,761 2,701,786 54.0 
Sask. 595 Shyeewy Ae 5,506,574 55.6 
Alte. 433 14,218,566. 5,215,700 56.7 

B.C.-Yukon- 

NWT. 587 16,545,252 7,006 ,616 42.9 


TOTAL 5,646 147,488,156 57,706,350 39.1 
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The pattern of hotel revenue is governed by the system of liquor control in 
vogue in the different provinces with the Maritimes showing nil receipts in 1941 
from the sale of beer or wine in local hotels while all hotels“in Ontario and 
Menitoba derived about 60 p.c. of total receipts from the sale of beverages. 
Whereas the year-round hotels reported only 39.1 p.c. of their total receipts 
from rooms and meals, the seasonal establishments operating in the summer months 
secured 77.2 p.c. of their revenue from accommodation and meals,. and about 10 p.c. 
from the sale of beer and wine. 


seasonal Hotels, 1941 


Province Total Receipts Receipts from Rooms and Meals Receipts from Beer and Wine 


$ 
Freed. 4,105 4,055 0 
N.S 256, 305 250,829 0 
N.B 191,974 168,879 0 
Que. 1,829,742 1,405,597 237,683 
Ont. 2,646,465 2,009,941 307 ,662 
Man 13,187 6,993 3,795 
Sask 74,489 34,787 30,159 
Alta. 1,481,986 1,146,800 41,352 
B.C. 377 ,626 305 , 908 49,982 
CANADA 6,875,829 5,313,799 670,638 


Employment in Canadian hotels and restaurants while reflecting the considerable 
movement of population from rural to urban areas during the war period, the great 
volume of inter-community travel as well as the tendency to consume meals in res- 
taurants during a time of food rationing and family dislocation, illustrates the 
growing importance of the tourist trade to this service industry. The monthly 
indexes for 1946, taken as of the first of each month, show the increesed volume 
of employment in the periods of heavy tourist entries. Similarly the index of 
retail sales in restaurants illustrates the considerable growth since 1939 in this 
class of service establishment, an advance far in excess of price increeses, which 
were limited by regulation and control. 


Index of Employment in Hotels and Restaurants, 


1926.45 100 
1929 151.8 1946 Jen. 205.6 July 234.5 
1930 134.1 (First of Feb. £08.9 Aug. 244.8 
1937 Léon) Month) Mar. 208.5 Sept. 245.8 
1938 130.8 April 210.8 Oct. 238.4 
1939 133.6 May 138.5 Nov. 224.5 
1940 138.3 June <el.é Dec. <26.8 
1941 161.5 
1942 Lie eb 
1943 186.1 
1944 202.5 ; 
1945 205 .6 


1946 L206 
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Index of Retail Sales in Kestaurants 
1935-1939 = 100 


1929 181.1 1946 Jan. 190.3 July 219.3 
1930 159.2 (unadjusted) Feb. 181.9 Aug. 225.8 
1937 105.3 Mar. 209.7 Sept. 210.7 
1938 99.4 April 207.5 Oct.* | 217 /0 
1939 97.2 May 210.7 Nov. 210.6 
1940 105.1 June 210.1 Dec. 205.9 
1941 123.3 
1942 147.4 
1943 176.9 
1944 189.9 
1945 197.3 
1946 208 .3 


Maritime Notes 


1. ‘The Prince Edward Island Travel Bureau reported that visitors from the 
United States to the island during the 1946 tourist season numbered 12,000, and 
visitors from other countries about 50 in addition to thousands of Canadian 
visitors from the mainland. 


2. According to the Nova Scotia Bureau of Information the following tourist 
car entries were recorded in the period from June 1 to September 30th, 1946 at 
provincial reception points. 


Digby, N. S. 
$312 American 
377 Canadian 


Amherst, N. S. 
11,648 American 
<1,487 Canadian 


Tidmisn, N. S. 
829 American 
151 Canadien 


Total Cars 
15,789 American 
ee,Ol5 Canadian 
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International Bridge, Tunnel and Ferry Companies 


Motor vehicle traffic using the facilities of international bridge, tunnel 
and ferry companies was considerably greater in 1945 than im the preceding year, 
ferries handling 219,775 vehicles against 167,575, and bridge and tunnel companies 
6,695,510 vehicles against 4,490,989 in 1944. Revenues of ferry companies increased 
from $425,746 im 1944 to $518,612, this being the highest level simce 1938, while 
reverues of bridge and tumnel companies rose from $2,755,669 in 1944 to a new 
record in 1945 of $4,009,151. 


TRAFFIC: Bridge, Tunnel and Ferry Companies 


Pedestrians and 


Motor Vehicles eee. Passengers other 
Commercial x){Motor- (z) | than Drivers of 
Passenger Trucks Buses ‘cles Total Other | ___—s Vehicles 


6,088,517 | 137,090 6,450,357 20,023,838 
7,089,498 | 157,745 7,474,049 22,061,078 

1938 |-6,850,917 | 148,245 7,260,661 19,824,845 
1939 | 6,898,237 | 166,263 7,334,375 18,782,102 
1940 | 5,273,246 | 178,799 5,688,887] 996 12,879,818 

| 1941 | 5,450,993 | 192,094 5,845,812 112 12,235,127 
| 1942] 4,253,759 | 206,419 4,675,740 99 11,599,551 
| 1945] 3,020,799 | 213,077 3,479,675} 1,243 13,225,827 
| 1944| 4,144,797 | 200,743 4,658,564| 8,015 17,641,097 
| 1945 | 6,333,803 |! 197,207 {382,835 6,915,083} 6,754 25,584,737 


abe aa 


(x) Includes tunnel company buses. 


(z) Bicycles and Horse-drawn. 
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PROVINCIAL REVENUE 


From: Hunting and Fishing Licenses for 194% to 1945 inclusive. 
i i Ne etn ace 


1943 1944 Baa ae” Sa 
No. of Revenue No. of Revenue “No. of Revenue 
Licenses ._‘ $ Licenses _— $ Licenses $ 
Prince Edward Is. 
Hunting 
Resident ...... 193 193 130 130 154 154 
Non-Resident .. Nil Nil < 4 Nil Nil 
Fishing 
Resident ...... 1,000 1,000 960 960 1,000 1,000 
Non-Resident .. 86 172 86 172 80 160 
Nova Scotia 
Hunting 
HESIOONU iso ce ss AO, 100 Craeet £0,474 61,422 29,114 87,342 
Non-Resident .. 93 &,540 120 3,060 270 6,695 
Fishing 
Data not avaitable 
New Brunswick 
Hunting 
Resident ...... 25,9el1 43,022 27 55635 46,115 28,576 78,169 
Non-Resident .. 1,266 12,335 1,506 14,835 2,736 66,755 
Fishing 
Resident ....e. 816 1,557 732 1,036 838 1,560 
Non-Resident .. &,c65 17,473 2,925 22 497 3,677 29,8235 
Quebec. 
Hunting 
RESIGENE s csince cog 4h OOS, 41,559 é7 ,128 Ka diag ed | 56,134 56,134 
Non-Resident .. 635 17 ye2l7 Lyeie 20,578 1,582 26 526 
Fishing 
Resident ...... 383,270 $3,<70 $3,155 $3,155 23,924 £3,924 
Non-Resident .. 7,576 34,751 6,741 54,689 8,044 44,178 
Ontario 
Hunting 
Resident ....-.. 126 ,654 194,886 132,376 fue Ue te owe 19,012 
Non-Resident .. 4,048 89,570 5,158 114,885 9,451 218,575 
Fishing 
Resident ..... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 


Non-Resident . 68,228 284,215 88 ,825 387,976 125,584 603,755 
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Pt Ry O03 Ve In Ne Co 1 Arh REVENUE 


From: Hunting and Fissuing Licenses for 1943 to 1945 inclusive. 


i 9 4 3 1944 Da ee bale) 


No. of Revenue No. of Revenue No. of Revenue 
Licenses ¢ Licenses ¢ Licenses g 

Manitoba 
Hunting 

Resident .... 17,494 4i,lel LG. Dop 46,530 25,415 09,670 

Non-Resident. 274 6,935 519 12,640 579 12,600 
Fishing 

Resident .w... Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 

Non-Resident 5,540 Casy so aha 3,028 4,619 5,899 5,819 
Saskatchewan 
Hunting 

Resident .... 9,095 25,466 Les cal, 55,481 17,020 48 ,587 

Non-Resident 1,296 5,043 £506 5,881 3,542 7,743 
Fishing : 

Resident .... 6,583 5,807 5,878 5,465 7,080 6,666 

Non-Resident 1,364 2,475 Love 3,596 2,099 4,798 
Alberta 
Hunting 

Resident .... 18,072 45,492 19,285 AS U0 cans 27,511 68,010 

Non-Resident ny? 7,650 £20 6,770 666 11,170 
Fishing 

Combined Resident 

and Non-Resident 6,380 13,780 6,651 14,521 6,886 14,959 
British Columbia 
Hunting 

Resident ....%., 67,113 .. 131,956 41,643 142,999 52,889 184 ,597 

Non—Resident 589 14,414 952 25,596 2,036 50,763 
Fishing 

Resident .... 27,907 27,507 29,098 29,098 55,268 55 ,<68 

Non-Resident 4,425 13,546 5,278 16,966 8,034 28,124 

TOTALS OF NON-RESIDENTS FOR ALL PROVINCES 
ua, S15 HUNTING va.e8 B80.) “ted BEING ot 6 
; ; No. of Licenses Ee IN Revenue —_—sNo. of Licenses Revenue 

OAS si. cles arate Sor 1 $155,502 87 ,<84 $557 y<87 
aA? 8 Liste cate aaheak Le Ghee 202 «49 108 ,698 470,965 
1945 LOA DOO 57¢,807 152,167 717,156 


These data ere for the fiscal year of the following provinces: Prince Fdward Islend, 
Guebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta. 

These data are for the calender yeer of the following provinces: Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, British Columbia. 
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Production and Domestic Sales of Passenger Automobiles 


United States and Canada. 1925 - 1946. 


’ United States Canada 
ear ee eed 
Production Domestic Sales Production Domestic Sales 
1935 3,252,244 3,041,877 135,562 85,415 
1936 5,669,528 3,458,051 128,369 89,350 
1937 3,915,889 5,643,386 153 ,046 110,101 
1938 2,000,985 1,810,938 122,761 85,888 
19389 £, 866,796 23702,181 108,369 75,145 
1940 3,692,528 5,584,293 LOS, oi. 94,653 
1941 é,744,300 5,646,715 96 ,6038 81,9435 
1942 220,814 (1) 12,236 8,596 
1943 (0) (0) (0) (0) 
1944 (0) (0) (0) (0) 
1945 56,793 56 ,000 1,868 1,866 
1946 2,148,677 2,004,616 92,456 63,728 
PASSENGER CAR REGISTRATIONS 
United States Canada 
1930 23,059,282 1,055,514 
1933 20,643,564 917,008 
1937 25,449,924 1,103,012 
1939 26,201,595 1,230,028 
1941 29, 507,113 1,279,556 
1944 25,608,400 1,177,558 
1945 25,400,000 x 1,160,058 
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VISITORS TO THE NATIONAL PARKS OF CANADA 


(FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 50, 1946) 


a RA tt ne 


TOTALS 


i 
Tl 


(x) Returns Incomplete. 


925,288 


534,649 


NATIONAL PARKS 1946 1945 Increase 
Banff 209 ,479 118,444 91,035 
Cape Breton Highlands 21,578 16,612 4,966 
Elk Island 359,114 24,184 14,930 
Georgian Bay Islands 6,535 5,787 2,748 
Glacier : 503 170 133 
Jasper 25,827 12,820 13,007 
Kootenay 60,680 25 , 286 35 4594 
Mt. Revelstoke 7,610 5,794 1,816 
Point Pelee 76,643 50,873 25,770 
Prince Albert 31,474 18,858 12,616 
Prince Edward Island 48,416 47,088 1,328 
Riding Mountain 155 ,425 102,287 53,138 
St. Lawrence Islands x 14,668 10,323 4,345 
Waterton Lakes 139,849 46,734 93,115 
Yoho eL,0L5 8,960 12,053 
NATIONAL HISTORIC PARKS 
Fort Anne 8,035 4,731 5,304 
Fort Beausejour 10,400 4,829 5,971 
Fort Chambly 19,883 14,047 5,856 
Fort Lennox anaes: 655 463 
Fortress of Louisbourg 5,806 2,749 1,057 
Fort Malden’ 12,602 10,164 2,438 
Fort Wellington Benes 2,391 2,952 
Port Royal Habitation 5,507 2,863 2,644 
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CANADA'S INTERNATIONAL TOURIST TRADE 


a SE 


Canada’s foreign exchange problems 
in 1947 directed attention to the inter- 
national tourist trade as a consistent 
source of foreign exchange, in particular 
of United States dollars. During the past 
twenty years net receipts from United 
States travellers, after deducting expen- 
ditures of Canadian travellers in the 
United States, have never been less than 
$50 million a year and have topped $100 
million on two occasions. These net re- 
ceipts have totalled almost $1$ billion 
during the two decades. During the same 
period travel between Canada and overseas 
countries has resulted in net Canadian 
expenditures, but these were not of great 
Significance, amounting to less than 7 
per cent of the net gain accruing from 
travel between Canada and the United States. 


In 1947, net receipts from the United 
States tourist trade were $83 million, 
‘United States expenditures in Canada of 
$235 million exceeding Canadian expendi- 
tures of $152 million in the United States 
by this amount. Although both Canadian 
and United States expenditures were at new 
record levels in 1947, there was a decline 
in net receipts resulting from a larger 
increase in Canadian expenditures than in 
United States expenditures. Net receipts 
were $86 million in 1946 when American 
expenditures in Canada were $216 million 
and Canadian expenditures in the United 
States $130 million. On overseas travel 
in 1947 including traffic between Canada ~ 
and Newfoundland, Canadian expenditures 
abroad of $15 million exceeded expenditures 
by overseas tourists in Canada amounting 
“to $10 million. 


As a Canadian source of United 
States dollars the tourist industry has 
» in recent years ranked second after the 
export of newaprint. The employment 


created by the primary and secondary 
effects of the inflow of funds is 
widely distributed throughout Canadao 
Although the whole Canadian economy 
benefits as a result, the benefit is of 
particular significance to unproductive 
parts of the country which are favoured 
with tourist attractions. The tourist 
trade has raised the whole standard of 
living in such areas. Good roads,. 
better shops, improved quality and 
variety of merchandise, better hotels, 
better steamship and rail service and 
a dozen other things have come with the 
tourist. 


The current trend towards increase: 
social benefits in Canada and the United 
States has influenced the international 
tourist trade through a more liberal 
policy of employers towards holidays 
with pay. The advances granted to wage 
earners in the last decade have been 
most striking both in the United States 
and in Canada. Prior to the war legal 
holidays with pay were seldom given to 
American wage earners. In 1936 a 
national survey in the United States 
showed that only 9 per cent of 446 
companies investigated had a policy of 
paid legal holidays for wage earners, 
whereas in 1946 the percentage had 
risen to 4l,and in 1947 to 52. The 
Canadian wage earner has benefited to 
much the same extent according to a 
survey conducted in 1947 by the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
regarding the policy of 41 major Can= 
adian companies. According to the find= 
ings of the Board, 57 of the companies 
investigated provide an annual vacation 
with pay to all wage earners who have 
been employed for 12 months or more, 


_and longer vacations are granted by 


most of the companies to employees who 


have been employed for a number of years. 


If employers could be encouraged 
to grant holidays in off-seasons to a 
substantial part of their staff it would 
do much to alleviate the pronounced mid- 
summer peak which is becoming a serious 
problem in all countries where holiday 
traffic attains large proportions. A 
capital investment in accomodation, 
transportation and other holiday facil- 
ities which is overtaxed for two months 
and is operated below capacity for the 
balance of the year cannot operate eco- 
mically on a low margin of profit. Un- 
fortunately the increase in recent years 
in holidays with pay for wage earners 
has tended to aggravate rather than al- 
leviate the summer peak in the tourist 
season. Many industrial establishments 
find it difficult to operate on a redu- 
ced staff with part of the personnel on 
leave, and prefer the more direct method 
of closing the plant while the whole 
working force enjoys a mass vacatione 
There has been marked preference for the 
summer months for shut-downs of this 
kind. The close interdependence of manu- 
facturing companies engaged in similar 
lines of production encourages such con- 
cerns to adopt common policies with re- 
gard to labour. Hence the preference 
for mass holidays in the summer is apt 
to become more extreme in future years 
if no effective counter measures can be 
put into operation. 


Expenditures in Canada of travellers 
from other countries are comparable in 
their effect to exports of commodities 
in the balance of payments, and simi- 
larly, the expenditures of Canadian 
travellers in other countries are com= 
parable to imports of goods. Hence there 
is special significance in the balance of 
revenue remaining after total disburse- 
ments by Canadian travellers abroad have 
been deducted from total receipts left 
in Canada by departing non-residents. 
Normally disbursements or debits range 
between 45 and 55 per cent of receipts 
or credits. In recent years the pro= 
portion of debits to credits has been 
much higher and in 1947 it rose to the 
unprecedented level of 68 per cent. The 
year 1947 brought higher receipts from, 


foreign travellers than in any other year 
under review, but due to abnormally high 
disbursements abroad net credits from all 
countries at $78 million showed a drop 

of $8 million from the year 1946. Com- 
parable data in prewar years ranged from 
a depression low of $45 million in 1933 
to an all time high estimated at $90 
million in 1929. 


This unfavourable development in the 
balance of payments on travel account re- 
sulted in regulations passed by the 
Government in November 1947, as part of 
its dollar conservation program, limit- 
ing in general the amount of United 
States dollars which a Canadian resident 
is permitted to use for pleasure travel 
to $150 during the period of 12 months 
ending November, 1948. Expenditures of 
reasonable amounts of United States 
dollars for business and other necessary 
travel are still permitted. Likewise 
reasonable amoumts of expenditures for 
travel to countries of the sterling area 
for all purposes continue to be normally 
approved. The rationing of United States 
dollars for pleasure travel, being on an 
annual basis will probably not have a un= 
iformly restrictive effect in every month 
of the year. Many travellers may save 
their annual allotment of United States 
dollars until the summer months. A good 
deal of the luxury spending in Florida 
and other southern states during the past 
winter was cut off, although many people 
are still able to go South because of 
health @ ag. urchases of foreign mer- 
chandise declared to the Canadian 
Customs by returning Canadians have been - 
drastically reduced by prohibitions which © 
eliminated virtually everything the 
tourist has been in the habit of buying. 


In spite of official restraints Can- 
adians remain the most persistent border- 
crossing nationals in the world. The 
flow of travel across the international 
boundary is unmatched at any other fron- 
tier, and the Canadian participation in 
this flow when considered in relation to 
the population of Canada is much greater 
than the American participation in pro- 
portion of the population of the United 
States. In 1947 Canadian travel expendi- 
tures in the United States were about $12 


are: 


per capita of the population of Canada, 
whereas American expenditures in Canada 
were not much more than $1.50 per capita 
of the population of the United States. 
On the other hand, average expenditures 
per traveller do not vary so much as 
between Canadians and Americans when 
considered in the aggregate. 


RECEIPTS FROM INCOMING TRAVELLERS 


On the basis of more complete infor- 
mation now available, the first estimate 
of expenditures in Canada in 1947 by _ 
tourists and other travellers from the 
United States, Newfoundland and over- 
seas countries has been revised at $245 
million, representing an increase of $23 
million over the amount spent in the year 
1946. (3) This gain may be compared with 
increases of $46 million in 1945 and $56 
million in 1946. These figures indicate 
that the rapid growth in the tourist 
trade which characterized the immediate 
postwar period and reached a peak in 1946 
had tapered off appreciably in 1947. The 
aggregate travel receipts from all coun= 
tries of $245 millicn consist of $235 
million from the United States and $10 
million from overseas countries in- 
cluding Newfoundland. The American 
expenditures are only 9 per cent higher 
than they were in the previous year, (4) 
but the amount spent by overseas travel- 
lers shows a gain of 67 per cent. 


TABLE 1. 


Receipts from United States Travel- 
lers in 1947 classified by Province 
of Entry into Canada 


Not enough is known of the movements 
of American travellers within Canada to 
permit a breakdown of the total receipts 
from the United States of $235 million 
according to the provinces in which the 
expenditures are made. From information 
which is available regarding ports of en- 
try and exit of American motorists travel- 
ling in Canada on customs permits it is 
possible to ascertain how many of such 
motorists leave Canada by a province other 
than that by which they enter. The infor= 
mation goes no further than this however, 
and there is no way of learning what part 
of the Canadian visit is in the province 
of entry and what part is in other pro- 
vinces. There is an indication that the 
extent of interprovincial travel is not 
uniform at all provincial boundaries. In 
proportion to total traffic entering each 
province it is particularly heavy between 
British Columbia and the Prairie Provinces, 
and is relatively light between Cntario 
and Quebec. Further information on this 
topic is presented in Table 13. With re- 
gard to travellers entering Canada by other 
methods of transportation such as train,bus, 
boat or plane, there is less information 
regarding interprovincial travel. In im- 
portant instances persons entering certain 
provinces by railway are destined to other 
provinces. 


- DISTRIBUTION OF UNITED STATES TRAVEL EXPENDITURES IN CANADA BY PROVINCE 


OF ENTRY, 1945-1947. 


Province of Entry 


Maritimes (1) 
Quebec 
Ora Tall Oliste! slcieis sl elslelelelsielsielele|« cls) ¢/s\c os 6 
MAI INU A ietelelel cls eleleisislclolels eleleicie ost lols 
SASKA LCHOWAL sce vice ale cies sles cee os 0 
REDO Cas cise cic Saree weve vee eee Ce ose 
BUC VSI COlUMO Hams sclelcee ovis 6 6's 6's.0' 0 0 


eoeecoaoteeaeooeaooeoeooev eo ee eoe82786 


eoeoeocooeoveoeose ee ee oeoseeaesee @ ovo 


Percentage of Total 


TOTAL eeeoevoenew@eeoeveoesnoeeaoeaseoeeeoeaeoeeo 8 @ 


1945 1946 1947 (2) 
Be? 6eS 7.4 
17.5 21.0 1833 
58.6 509 5303 
243 3.1 ae6 
28 1.4 15 
7 ie 1.8 
13.4 1640 13.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


(2) 


Entering mainly through ports in New Brunswick. 
Data for 1947 are subject to revision. 


(3) Receipts from all countries in 1946 are revised at $222 million. 
(4) Receipts from the United States in 1946 are revised at $216 million. 


Aithough it is not possible to divide 
total expenditures by travellers according 
to the provinces in which the expenditures 
aré made, it is possible to divide. them 
according to the provinces through which 
the travellers enter Canada. Such figures 
are, of course, only generally indicative 
of provincial receipts from foreign travel, 
being subject te a unknown volume of inter- 
provincial travel. In Table 1 is given a 
distribution of United Stetes travel ex- 
penditures in Canada by province of entry 
for the years 1945, 1946, and 1947. To 
facilitate comparison between annual data, 
the distribution has been presented in the 
form of percentages of the total expendi= 
tures per year. The table shows that the 
provinces generally remained in the same 
order of rank in each year. The year 
1946, the first full year without wartime 
restrictions on travel, brought a decrease 
in the relative volume of travel through 
Ontario ports of entry, which are close to 
ths large centres of population in the 
United States, and increases in the entries 
into the Western provinces, located far 
from the larger American cities. 


eee pts from United States Travel= 


Jers in 1947 Classified by Type of 
Transpor tation used to Enter Canada 


The most encouraging feature of the 
urist trade with the United States in 
1947 was the strong showing made by auto= 
mobile traffic which before the war formed 


the backbones of the tourist trade in. 
Canada. The total number of entries 
into Canada by American cars during the 
year was 5.8 million, an increase of 1¢ 
per cent over the year before. They 
consisted of 1.7 million entries on cus= 
toms permits and 4.1 million entries by 
short term or local vehicles. Customs 
permits are issued to all motorists 

who remain in Canada longer than 48 
hours or who return to the United States 
via a border point other than that at 
which they enter. From the point of. 
view of expenditures they constitute the 
more important part of the automobile 
traffic entering Canada. On the assump=- 
tion that each car entering Canada on a 
customs permit contains three persons, 
the 1.7 million vehicles entering on 
permits represents an inflow of more 
than 5 million travellers of a type 
which makes substantial expenditures in 
this country. The volume of permit= 
holding traffic entering Canada in 1947 
broke the previous record established 
in 1946, which, in turn, had replaced 
prewar high marks established in 1931 
and 1937 when total entries numbered 

1.5 million and 1.4 million respect- 
ively. Expenditures in Canada in 1947 
by all non-resident motorists totalled 
$112 million, and came within $10 
million of equalling the aggregate 
amount spent by persons crossing the 
international boundary by all other 
means. As an indication of the post- 


Table 2. = EXPENDITURES IN CANADA OF TRAVELLERS FROM THE UNITED ‘STATES, BY TYPE OF 


TRANSPORTATION, 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Type of Transportation 1941 1942 

(a) Awbemobile “sc neevtiee meee 54.0 26.0 

(b) R@LLSc coo « ceve cle olaclalelsetordiere 28.0 32.0 

(c) BOAE seserccrseccvescucvoo 7.0 4.0 

(d) Bus (Exclusive of local . 

bus) cCooCo20000000000 70 6.0 

(6) Airplane o.oseeseuhlatne se 300 300 
(f) Other (pedestrians, local 

DUB, OEGe) lessee 8.0. 8.0 

TOTAL cocccccccnssssc0000 107.8 7260 


1941-1947 


1943 1944 1945 1946 1947(x) © 
17.0, 2404. 15659.) GGuQ) auadeae 
49.0, 6702... 64¢3,  61e4) 4.15509 me 
620, se. ZeDerealdeOs, yet the ad eee 
FeO any OeS veg tea tue oy taeaaeeeae 
$0. , S02)... Sp@dwutpeed mea nieel 
730-7 5505+ ose" gas: Tete 
87.6. 116.6. 168.6 4 elect, CBdae 


(x) Data for 1947 are subject to revision. 
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war recovery made by international motor 
traffic, 1947 receipts of $112 million 
were more than six and a half times what 
they were in 1943 when the use of the 
automobile was severely curtailed by gas- 
oline and tire ratioming and other wartime 
restrictions. 


Receipts from travellers arriving by 
train reached a peak of $67 million in 
1944, a condition resulting directly from 
restricted automobile traffic during the 
war. The high level achieved in that year 
has been reduced in successive years as 
travel by car came back into common use, 
until by 1947 it stood at $56 million. 
However, even this amount is well above 
prewar levels. The number of travellers 
entering Canada by train during 1947 ex= 
clusive of in=-transit traffic across 
Southern Ontario was 648,000, a decline 
of 6 per cent from the year before. 
Practically all of the in-transit traffic 
consits of through passengers on American 
railways operating between Detroit and 
Buffalo, and their expenditurss in Canada 
are considered to be negligible. 


Through bus services, operating be= 
tween interior points in Canada and the 
United States, brought 442,000 passengers 
to Canada in 1947, an increase of 9 per 
cent over the previous year. These 
figures include in-transit passengers as 
they have opportunities to make limited 
purchases while en route through Canada. 
ixpenditures of travellers entering 
Canada by through bus , including a 
nominal amount for in-transit traffic, 
totalled $17 million, or just over a 
million dollars more than the year before. 
Passengers on local bus services operating 
between border communities such as the 
tunnel service between Detroit and Wind= 
sor are included in the residuary classifi- 
cation, “Other Travellers". 


The growth of tourist traffic by air 
during the past decade has been spectacular. 
At the beginning of the war receipts from 
plane passengers barely amounted to a 
million dollars a year. By 1947 they had 
reached $13 million annually and were 
showing a more rapid rate of increase than 
was shown by any other means of travel. 

The number of air travellers in the year 
was 113,000 or 3 per cent more than in 


1946. This total includes 9,000 ‘passen= 
gers who flew across Yukon Territory in- 
transit between the United States and 
Alaska. 


Receipts from travellers entering 
Canada by boat have made a continuous re= 
covery from the low mark of 1942 when 
vessels of all kinds were either directly 
or indirectly involved in the war effort. 
Expenditures in Canada in that year were 
only $4 million. Five years later in 
1947 they were $22 million. Resumption 
in the summer of 1947 of the popular 
steamship service between Boston and Yar= 
mouth was an importarit contributing 
factor. Sample expenditure data obtained 
from boat passengers in the months of 
July, August, and September, when most of 
the boat travel takes place, were con- 
siderably higher than in the year before. 
Higher expenditures per person in 1947 
were responsible for an increase in re= 
ceipts over the previous year, although 
the number of persons involved showed a 
decrease. The classification "boat 
traffic" does not include ferry passen=- 
gers proceeding directly across rivers 
and other short stretches of water between 
Canad:. and the United States. 


All United States travellers to Can= 
ada who are not included in one or other 
of the classifications referred to above 
arg grouped for convenience into a resi-~ 
duary classification called "Other Travel- 
lers". This group includes persons pro-= 
ceeding on foot and by ferry, taxi, motor- 
cycle, bicycle, and local bus. The volume 
of this traffic reaches large proportions 
at such ports as Windsor, Fort Erie, 
Niagara Falls, and St. Stephen. The total 
number of visits was close to 5 million 
in both 1946 and 1947, and higher expendi-= 
tures per person in 1947 raised receipts 
from $13 million to $15 million. 


Receipts from United States Travel= 
lers in 1947 Classified by Length of 


Stay in Canada 


The total number of entries into Can= 
ada by residents of the United States in 
1947 was close to 23 million. Included in 
this total are many different types of 
travellers, ranging from residents of 
border communities whose visits generally 
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last for less than 24 hours to summer resi- 
dents whose stays are measured in weeks or 
months. Average expenditures in Canada by 
these visitors range from a few dollars for 
casual visits of a day or less to more than 
$40Qper season by owners and tenants of 
summer residences. The short term visits 
are very numerous arising out of the close 
social and economic relationships between 
border communities such as those in ths 
Windsor=Detroit region and the St. Stephen- 


Table 3. 


Calais regione In many communities 
located on or close to the border there 
exists an interdependence with the neigh- 
bouring locality on the other side of the 
border resulting in heavy local traffic 
between Canadian and American centres. 
Although the short term visits are high 
in number, as a result of their low 
average expenditure they account for a 
comparatively small part of the total re- 
ceipts from the United States. 


- EXPENDITURES OF UNITED STATES TRAVELLERS IN CANADA BY LENGTH OF STAY 


Preliminary Statement, 1947 


p Number of % of Grand i ; % of Grand 
Mode of Travel Rersine Total Expenditures Total 
$ 
Ae Short Term Traffic 
Autos 
Local Traffic 7,484,000 33-00 14,200,000 6.05 
Repeat trips of permit 
holders 3,134,000 Ui ofsye = = 
Tourist Class, 1 Day 1,868,000 8.24 6,200,000 2.64 
Tourist Class, 2 Days 922,000 4.06 8,100,000 $045 
Commuters 3,000 0.01 400,000 0.17 
Local permit holders 11,000 0.05 400,000 0.17 
Rail, in-transit 832,000 367 = - 
Bus, in-transit 101,000 0.44 250,000 Oell 
Airplane, in-transit 9,000 0.04 22,000 0.01 
Other travellers 4,828,000 el seg 14,800,000 6.51 
TOTAL 19,192,000 84.62 44,372,000 18.91 
Be Long Term Traffic 
Auto; 
Tourist Class, more 
shan two days 2,035,000 8.97 78,400,000 33.40 
Summer Residents 26,000 Oolz2 4,500,000 1.92 
Rail 648,000 286 55,900,000 23482 
Bus 541,000 1.50 16,650,000 7.09 
Airplane 104,000 0.46 13,078,000 5457 
Boat 334,000 1.47 21,800,000 9.29 
TOTAL 3,488 ,000 15.38 190,328,000 81.09 
GRAND TOTAL 22,680,000 100.00 234,700,000 100.00 


ee 


In Table 8, visits of two days or 
less are classified in Section A as 
"Short term traffic" and all visits 
of longer duration are designated in 
Section B as "Long term traffic." 

The table shows that the longer term 
travellers account for the larger part 
of the expenditures. While they repre= 
sent only a minor part of the total 
movement of persons to Canada their ex- 
penditures contribute the major part of 
the total outlays. In 1947 more than 
81 per cent of the total expenditures 

of $235 million were made by longer 
term travellers, who accounted for only 
15 per cent of the 23 million border 
crossings made by American residents 
during the year. Of the 19 million 
short. term visits, more: than 13 million 
were made by motorists, almost a million 
were mode by in-transit rail and bus pas- 
fengers, and just under 5 million were in 
the residuary classification, "Other 
Travellers". There has been little 
change im the relationship between 

long and short term visits in recent 
years. The number of short term 
entries of two days or less expressed 

as a percentage of the total number of 
entries in the years 1945, 1946 and 

1947 were respectively 85.8, 84.3 and 
84.6. Data in Table 3 are subject 

to revision at a later date. Final 
data for the year 1946 are shown in the 
same form in Table 18. Very compre= 
hensive information is available re- 
garding the length of stay of the 
tourist class of non-resident motor= 
ists entering Canada on customs permits. 
This information is presented for the 
year 1946 in Table ll. 


Expenditure: per car of 
United States Moterists Entering 
Canada on Customs Permits 


Customs permits, valid for periods 
up to 12 months, are issued to American 
motorists who desire to keep their cars 
in Canada longer than 48 hours or who 
plan to leave the country at some point 
other than the place of entry. In prac=- 
tice it has been found that four distinct 
types of motorists apply for customs 
permits. Three of these are numerically 
small, but the number of days they spend 
in Canada during a year is comparatively 
large and expenditures per car are con- 
sequently high. They are summer residents, 
commuters (working in Canada and dwelling 
in the United States, ) and residents of 
border communities, known as "locals", 
who make frequent visits of short duration 
to Canada. Each motorist in these three 
groups is issued one permit per year which 
entitles him to make as many trips across 
the border as he chooses during the period 
of validity of the permit. Average ex= 
penditures rer car, reported by these 
classes in 1947/7 wore as follows; summer 
residents $410, commuters $345, and locals 
$85. In the aggregate the three classes 
constitute less than 1 per cent of the 
total number of permit-eholders, but due 
to their high rates of expenditure they 
contribute 5 per cent of the total ex- 
penditures of all permit-holding cars. 
All other permit-holders, comprising 99 
per cent of the total number,consti tute. 
the fourth group, known as tre "Tourist 
Class". Average expenditures reported 
by the tourist class in 1947 were $60 
per car. 


Table 4. - AVERAGE DECLARED EXPENDITURES PER CAR OF NON-RESIDENT MOTORISTS ENTERING 
CANADA ON CUSTOMS PERMITS, BY CLASS OF PERMIT 


1942-1947 
Class of Permit 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 (x) 
°F ee EE oo UO Tl nit le a i Siemens ie ih) 
Tourists ee Yl 40.37 41.97 50.04 55677 60.00 
Commuters 20714 258.53 270.56 391.50 374.62 345.00 
Summer Residents 353.84 329.40 289.01 446 .82 502.64 410.00 
Locals 53.55 65.78 57075 80.42 98 92 85.00 


(x) Data for 1947 are subject to revision. 
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TABLE 5. = AVSRAGE DECLARED EXPENDITURES PER CAR OF MOTORISTS OF THE "TOURIST" 
CLASS OF CUSTOMS PERMITS, BY PROVINCE OF EXIT, 


1942-1946 

Province of Exit 1942 1943 
¥es $ $ 
Varitimes Olea 31.66 
Quebec ofebl 30.49 
Ontario Blow 40.38 
Manitoba 50.661 47.96 
Saskatchewan 41.92 MS Site 
Alberta Ge ® 81.26 
British Columbia 41.56 BC GGiy 
Total Canada Olea 40.37 
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Table 5 reveals that the average ex- 
penditure per car by motorists in the 
tourist class varies widely between pro= 
vinces. In 1946 these expenditures ranged 
from $47 in Ontario to $124 in Alberta, 
and reflected varying conditions of travel 
in different parts of Canada. The proxi- 
mity of Ontario to large centres of 
population across the border encourages 
more visits of short duration than are 
made in other provinces. In-transit 
traffic across Southern Ontario is an- 
other factor tending to depress average 
expenditures in that province. Expendi- 
tures in Alberta are influenced by 
elaborate mountain resorts located there, 
and by the distances separating the border 
from the larger centres of population. As 
an illustration, an American car must 
travel at least 700 miles to reach Edmonton 
and return to the United States. Heavily 
weighted by the large volume of traffic 
into Ontario the average expenditure for 
the Dominion was only $56 per car. 


When data for 1946 are compared with 
chose for previous years it is seen that the 
average amount of money expended per car has 
been increasing year by year in each pro=- 
vince, with the exception of a drop in 
Alberta in 1946 which is probably due to 
exceptional expenditures in the year 1945 
in connection with the Alaska Highway and 
the development of military airports. The 


1944 1945 1946 
$ $ ¥ 
56 696 58.85 89 .86 
33.13 53.76 62.55 
40.94 44.93 46.73 
65.55 82.91 89.39 
51.21 70.20 7761 
119.64 146.78 123.71 
97 666 84.14 84.96 
41.97 50.04 55077 


Maritime Provinces recorded the greate= 
est rise in 1946 over 1945 with an in- 
crease of 53 per cent. Increases in 
other provinces were more moderate and 
ranged from 16 per cent in Quebec to 1] 
per cent in British Columbia. 


Analysis of Statistics Respecting 
"Tourist Class" of United States 
Motorists According to Length of 


Stay in Canada 


Ll1l-A, United 
motor traffic is 
stay in Canada, 


In Tables 11 and 
States permit-holding 
analysed by length of 
and data for 1946 are presented accord- 
ing to number of days stay in Canada 
for each of the following items: 


Number of cars to which permits 
are issued. 

Average expenditures per car. 
Total expenditures of all cars. 
Total number of car-days. 
Average expenditure per car per 
dayo 


(f) Average number of persons per Caro 

(g) Total number of persons travelling 
in all cars. 

(h) Total number of person-dayso 

(i) Average expenditure per person per 


day 
In addition, data in items (a) and (c) 
are presented in the form of percentages 


of the total traffic. 


Removal of official restrictions on 
motoring in both Canada and the United 
States in the latter part of August 1945 
had a direct effect on the pattern of 
United States motoring in Canada when 
considered with regard to length of time 
spent in Canada. The restrictions were 
removed after the peak of the 1945 season 
had been reached, As a result American 
motorists did not have much opportunity 
to plan and carry out Canadian vacations 
in the year 1945, and little change. is 
apparent from the year before with regard 
to the length of time spent in Canada. 
The number of permits issued for visits 
of 24 hours or less in 1945 was 41.8 per 
cent of the total number of permits 
issued. In 1944 the percentage was 
practically the same, 41.5. In 1946 how= 
ever the proportion of one day visits 
dropped to 36.8 per cent, which is close 
to what it was in 1941 before restrict- 
ions on the sale of gasoline went into 
effect. A relatively larger number of 
permits was issued in 1946 than in 1945 
for visits lasting for 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7 days, with the result that visits 
of one week’s duration were of about 
equal occurrence in each of the two 
years. With regard to visits of more 
than one week there is little difference 
between the 1946 and 1945 patterns. 


Average length of stay for all cars 
in 1946 at 4.95 days was practically the 
‘same as in the year before when it stood 
at 5.04 days. Average number of persons 
per car at 3.06 showed little change 
from 3.10 in 1945. Average expenditures 
per person per day advanced from $3.42 to 
$3 0836 


More than half of all permits issued 
to the tourist class in 1946 were valid 
for periods of 2 days or less. The number 
of permits is at a peak in the one day 
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class and falls off rapidly as length of 


stay increases. Expenditures, however, are 


greatest in the three day group, and de- 
cline less rapidly than the number of 
permits becaussof the higher average ex- 
penditures of longer stay cars. Average 
expenditure per car per day in the one day 
class is at the relatively low level of 


$9.50 as it does not customarily involve 
overnight accomodation. Maximum daily 
expenditure is reached in the four day 
class at $16.63. A gradual decline is 
in evidence as the length of stay in= 
creases until cars remaining for three 
months or more report daily disburse- 
ments of only $3.36, suggesting that the 
occupants are living in cottages or 
staying with relatives. 


The average number of persons per 
car (including the driver) is ata 
maximum in the one day class and has a 
general tendency to decline with the 
length of stay. However, intermediate 
peaks are observed at the 8=day and l5d= 
day marks coinciding with vacations of 
one and two week's duration. This 
pattern is confirmed in the average ox- 
penditures per person per day where the 
lows at the 8 and 15 day periods suggest 
the presence of family groups 6sajoy= 
ing one and two week's holidayse 


The predominance of short-stay cars 
in the tourist class of permit-holders 
is partly due to a large volume of. in- 
transit travel, particularly across the 
peninsula of Southern Ontario between 
the states of New York and Michigan. 
American motorists travelling between 
Detroit and Buffalo can save at least 
100 miles by taking the Canadian short= 
cute The volume of in=transit traffic in 
1946 between the selected ports indicated 
in Table 12 was more than double that of 
1945, while the total number of permits 
issued to all types of motorists in 
1946 increased only 74 per cent over 
1945, indicating that the in-transit 
group made a faster than average recovery 
in 1946. The volume of one and two-day 
permits between selected ports totalled 
250,000 in 1946, or 31 per cent of the 
total of such permits issued during the 
year. The corresponding percentage in 
1941 before restrictions on motoring went 
into effect was 39, while in 1944 and 
1945 under restricted conditions it was 
16 and 25 respectively. 


The in-transit traffic across South= 
ern Ontario is supplemented by a smaller 
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volume of similar traffic which cuts 
across short stretches of Quebec and 
British Columbia. The Quebec traffic 
increased by 58 per cent in 1946 and 
the British Columbia traffic practicale 
ly doubled. 


In addition to its influence upon 
the volume of travel, it is probable 
that in=-transit traffic has a depressing 
influence upon the average expenditure 
per car in the short stay groupse It 
seems reasonable to suppose that persons 
travelling in-transit for the sake of 
convenience will spend less money than 
those who are travelling for pleasure 
although the duration of their stay in 
Canada may be about the samee 


Analysis of United States Motor 
Traffic to Canada by Ports of 
Entry and Exit 


No direct record is kept of the move- 
ments of American motorists within Canada. 
However, the ports of entry into Canada 
and exit from Canada of all American 
motorists travelling on customs permits 
are known, and examination of a suffi- 
cient number of permits according to port 
of entry and corresponding port of exit 
discloses the routes within Canada which 
attract the greatest number of American 
motorists. Due to the large number of 
points at which the border is crossed it 
is not practical to analyse all American 
motor traffic according to individual 
ports of entry and exit, but an analysis 
is made each year of the traffic return- 
ing to the United States by provinces 
other than the province of entry, and of 
the traffic between groups of ports in 
Ontario which handle particularly heavy 
volumes of traffic. The analysis em- 
braces all permit-holding cars returning 
to the United States in the period of four 
months from June to September, the period 
during which most of the pleasure travel 
to Canada ig concentrated. The analysis 
understates the total volume of travel 
between different provinces and between 
different border regions of Onterio to the 
extent that cars enter and leave by the 
same province after visiting other pro= 
vinces, or enter and leave by the same 
region in Ontario after visiting other 
regions in that Province. For this reason 


the tigures should be construed as 
“ainimum data on interprovincial and in- 
terregional travel. The data on mini-~ 
mum interprovincial motor travel in 
Tables 13 and 14 show the number of 
American cars entering Canada in 1946 
by one province and returning to the 
United States by another. As a measure 
of the relative importance of inter- 
provincial traffic the number of cars 
returning to the United States by a 
province other than that of entry is 
expresser in the second column of 
Table 13 as a percentage of the total 
number of cars entering Canada through 
each province. The data show a wide 
range in the extent of interprovincial 
travel in different parts of the country, 
ranging from 6 per cent of the total 
number of entries in Ontario to 38 per 
esnt of the entries in Alberta. The 
ageregate number of border crossings 
between Quebec and Ontario is greater 
than that between any two other pro- 
vinces, but in proportion to the total 
volume of American cars entering those 
provinces the interprovincial traffic 
is comparatively light. Much heavier 
in proportion to the total volume of 
United States cars is the flow of 
traffic across the continental divide 
between British Columbia and Alberta. 


There are well defined preferences 
on the part of Americans regarding the 
direction in which motor tours through 
Canada should be taken. In 1946, §&,800 
cars travelled from Ontario and Quebec 
to the Maritime Provinces as against 
only 3,500 moving in the opposite 
direction. The same preference is ob- 
served in each year back to 1941 when 
interprovincial statistics of this 
nature were first recorded. There is 
a similar preference for entering by 
Ontario before Quebec or Manitoba. The 
proximity of Ontario border crossings 
to large centres of population in the 
United States is no doubt responsible 
for the preference, as Americans plan- 
ning pleasure tours to Canada are likely 
to take the most direct route to the 
Canadian border. Similar preferences 
exist with respect to the direction in 
which the more popular motor tours in 
Ontario are taken. 
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In 1946, almost 61 per cent of all 
permit-holding cars entered Canada through 
ports of entry in the Province of Ontario. 
The six routes within Ontario which were 
followed by the greatest number of Ameri- 
can cars in the period of feur months from 
June to September 1946 are as follows: The 
route first in importance extends from Wind- 
sor, Sarnia and other ports on the St. Clair 
and Vetrceit Rivers to Fort Erie and Niagara 
Falls. Sastbound traffic comprised 68,400 
cars and westbound 65,000 during the period 
under observation. This is the principal 
route followed by American cars travelling 
in-transit through Canada, and as 86 per 
cent of the westbound and 80 per cent of 
the eastbound traffic remained in Canada 
for two days or less it may be presumed 
that most of the cars which follow this 
route are in-transit. 


The second most popular intinerary 
was to enter Canada at Fort Brie or Niagara 
Fells and to return to the United States 
by either the Roosevelt Bridges or the 
New York Central Bridge over the St. 
Lawrence River, or by one of the ferrys 
operated across the St. Lawrence at Bock- 
ville, Prescott and other points. Cars 
following the route as described numbered 
11,800, while those travelling in the 
opposite direction totalled 6,600. 


The third route in volume of traffic 
commenced at Ontario points of entry on 
the St. Lawrence River, returning to the 
United States by way of the Province of 
Quebec. 9,800 cars travelled this rente 
easterly and 8,100 westerly. These figures 
do not include cars which travelled from 
Ontario across the Province of Quebec to 
the Maritime Provinces. 


The fourth route, from St. Clair and 
Detroit River ports to St. Lawrence River 
ports, involves a minimum of 350 miles 
within Ontario and was followed in 1946 by 
3,400 eastbound and 2,600 westbound cars. 
The fifth and sixth routes are between 
Sault Ste. Marie and the St. Clair-Detroit 
River ports, and between Sault Ste. Marie 
and Fort Erie-Niagara Fallse Volume of 
traffic on these routes was respectively 
2,700 and 2,200 cars. These are the longest 
of the principal American motor routes 


through Ontario and involve minimum distances 


of 700 and 550 miles for all except 

a comparatively small number of cars 
which take the short cut by ferry be- 
tween the North end of the Bruce Penin- 
sula and Manitoulin Island. 


Analysis of Non-resident Motorists 
in Canada, by State or vountry of 
Residence 


Close to 95 per cent of all United 
States motorists entering Canada each 
year come from the narrow strip of states 
which form the Northern boundary of the 
United States. This strip of land is 
close to 3,000 miles long and most of 
it is only a few hundred miles in width. 
It contains the most densely populated 
areas of the United States, its biggest 
cities, and its most heavily industrial- 
ised districts. The proximity to Canada 
of millions of people with money to spend 
has played as important a part in the 
growth of American travel to Canada as 
have the attractions of the Canadian 
vacation areas. 


It may be assumed that practically 
all of thy non-permit traffic originates 
in states adjoining the border. If the 
non-permit traffic is disregarded, it 
is found that more than 80 per cent of 
the cars entering Canada on customs 
permits come from the border states. 

Of the permit traffic originating in 
States which do not touch the border, 
the great majority of the cars come from 
New England States which are not far 
removed from the border, and from the 
two Pacific States of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. The border states supplemented 
by these half dozen additions normally 
produce 95 per cent of the permit- 
holding cars which enter Canada. In 
Table 15 is presented the number of 
permit-holding cars entering Canada in 
1946 and earlier years classified by 
state and country of residence. For 
convenience in analysis, the border 
states and the other six states which 
have been referred to above are grouped 
into four main areas, with a residue 
comprising the remainder of the country. 


The North-Eastern States comprising 


the area from Pennsylvania to Maine, are 


Sey 


the source of approximately half of the 
permit-holding cars destined to Canada. 
From New York State alone in 1946 came 
more than a third of a million cars, or 
morg than a fifth of the entries from all 
states. The states bordering on the Great 
Lakes furnish close to a third of all 
entries, with the bulk of the regional 
tetal originating in Michigan. In this 
group, Wisconsin sent four times as many 
cars in 1946 as in 1945 and Illinois and 
Indians each sent more than three times 
as manyo The North-Western Inland Border 
States of Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, although aggregating 1,200 miles 
on the international boundary, furnished 
only 3 per cent of the total number of 
entries. The West Coast States of Washing= 
ton, Oregon and California supplied 12 per 
cent of the total traffic, Washington 
furnishing more than twice as many cars as 
Oregon and California together. California 
however, made the greatest proportional gain 
1946 over 1945 of any state in the 

sountry, sending four and a half times as 
many cars in 1946 as in the previous yeare 
All states other than those which have been 
specified furnished the remaining 5 per 
cent of the total number of entries origin- 
ating in the United States. In addition 
about 700 cars travelled from Alaska via 
the Alaska Highway and a few hundred were 
brought by travellers from overseas 

vuntries or were driven across the United 
States from Mexico and Central American 
countries. 


In Table No. 16 the investigation 
inte permit-holding motorists by state and 
sountry of residence has been carried 
further, and separate data are presented 
for each state with respect to number of 
entries into Canada, total expenditures 
in Canada, and average expenditure per car. 
As might be expected, the states furnish- — 
ing the largest number of entries provide 
the greatest volume of expenditures, but 
the correlation is not perfect due to a 
“airly wide range between states in 
average expenditures per car. This range 
in expenditures is influenced by the dure 
ation of the visit in Canada and by the 
rate of spending throughout the visit. 

The states in which most of the in= 

transit traffic originate, New York and 
Vichigan, have low average expenditures 
per caro Motorists in Maine, New Hamp- 


shire and Vermont are accustomed to 
making visits of short duration to near= 
by points in New Brunswick and Quebec 

and spend at an even lower rate. In 
these five states average expenditures 
per car are depressed by the short dur- 
ation of the average visit, In other 
parts of the country, however, where no- 
special circumstances shorten the length 
of visit, average expenditures per car are 
determined by the rate of spending per 
day. The states with the lowest expendi- 
ture per car (excepting the five states 
specified above) are the following South- 
ern States with low per capita incomes: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 

New Mexico and Tennessee. The States 
with the highest expenditures per car are 
Oregon, Wyoming, South Dakota, Nevada, 
Iowa, and Nebraska, all of which have 
high per capita incomes. The relation= 
ship between per capita income and rate 
of spending on visits to Canada seems 

to be fairly constant throughout all the 
states, with the five exceptions men= 
tioned above. The distribution of the 
states between high spending groups and 
low spending groups shows little change 
between 1946 and the preceding year. 


EXPENDITURES OF CANADIAN TRAVEL- 
LERS VISITING OTHER COUNTRIES 


The outstanding development in the 
tourist trade in the year 1947 was the 
drop in net credits compared with the 
previous year. In each of the three 
preceding years Canadian disbursements 
in. other countries had increased over 
the year before, but receipts from 
foreign travellers had increased at a 
faster rate. The year 1947 brought a 
reversal of this trend, with a gain in 
debits of $31 million and a gein in 
credits of only $23 million. Thus 
1947, the year with the greatest intake 
from foreign travellers on record, was on 
balance a less profitable year than 1946 
when total receipts were smaller \ 


Total expenditures of Canadian travel 
lers in other countries in 1947 are) es= 
timated at $167 million, just over twice 
the amount spent two years before in 
1945, and $31 million more than the pre= 
vious record established in 1946. (3) 

For purposes of comparison with prewar 


(3) Expenditures by Canadians in all countries in 1946 are revised at $136 million. 
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data, the average expenditures for the 
period of ten years immediately preced- 
ding the war were $73 million, and the 
prewar high in 1929 was $108 million. 
The total Canadian expenditures of $167 
million comprise $152 million spent in 
the United States and $15 million spent 
in other countries. The amount which 
went to the United States is 17 per 
cent more than the sum spent in that 
country in 1946 (4), and the overseas 
expenditures are two and a half times 
their size in 1946. Reflecting the 
highest national income in Canadian 


history, the increase in Canadian ex- 
penditures in the United States can be 
attributed not only to increased volume 
of traffic but to a rise in the average 
expenditure per person in almost all 
types of travel. Higher prices for 
practically all the goods and services 
bought by the traveller have contribu- 
ted to the rise in expenditures, as 
have increased purchases of foreign 
merchandise declared to the Canadian 
Customs by returning Canadians prior 

to November 1947 when import restrict= 
ions were imposed. 


TABLE 6. = EXPENDITURES OF CANADIAN TRAVELLERS IN THE UNITED STATES BY TYPE OF 
TRANSPORTATION USED TO RE-ENTER CANADA 


1941-1947 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Type of Transportation 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 (x) 
Cave Mapomoui le ‘Ses be sok wlelelwle's oes 3.8 2 1.9 38 705 erat 32.6 
(b) Train @esaeeeeevpvpeeceoeeeeeosovene @ Siew ve Zeeu Pieirvadl 39.4 49.6 BV ACre 
(c) Boat @eeceoeovooeoeceoooea eoeoovoeoe G2 B06 leur O Oeil el 1.8 ee, 4el 
(da) Bus (Exclusive of local bus) 1.5 2 oea Bel Ui boeO 28.5 34.6 
(e) Airplane @eecooeae* 9202080808860 998 90808086 lee it ear PAS Aro 8.8 9.0 
(f) Other (pedestrians, local 
bus, etc.) oes eos eooe Bole Sia 4.7 79 11.0 STAAL 19.8 
Os Alsatetatels eraletete elec 66 cla lees e 18.3 2464 Seite Bifedt 80 .9 129.9 L52e0 


(x) Data for 1947 are subject to revision 


As a means of conveying Canadian 
travellers to the United States the 
automobile has always played a less 
important role than it does in bring- 
ing American travellers to Canada. 

In 1947 it ranked third after train 
and through bus when considered in 
relation to expenditures of Canadian 
travellers in the United States. How- 


ever, automobile traffic is increasing 
more rapidly than bus traffic and it 
is probable that future years will 


(4) Expenditures by Canadians in the U.S.A. 


bring a reversal of the relative 
positions of these two means of con- 
veyance. Expenditures of Canadian 
motorists in the United States in 1947 
totalled $33 million, of which $26 
million was spent on trips of 24 hours 
or longer duration, and $7 million on 
shorter visits. When compared with 
1946 data the longer term expenditures 
are up 56 per cent and shorter term 32 
per cente 


in 1946 are revised at $130 million. 


aes he 


In the following statement is shown 
the pronounced rise in recent years in 
average expenditures in the United States 
declared by Canadian motorists on their 
return to Canada. The increase in the 
rate of spending by Canadian motorists 
in the United States in 1946 and 1947 
has been much greater than the corres= 
ponding increase in the rate of spending 
by American motorists in Canada. A re-~ 
ference to Table 4 above on page 7 shows 
that average expenditures in Canada per 
car reported by non-resident motorists 
of the "Tourist" class rose from $50 
in 1945 to #60 in 1947, in contrast with 
the following increases reported by 
Canadian motorists in the United States 
during the same period. 


AVERAGE DECLARED EXPENDITURES PER 


aA A a = aN SIR CS 


CAR BY CANADIAN MOTORISTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1945-1947 


Length of Stay 194 1946 194 


enema eens 
th * 


2 » e 


24 hours or less PAs kG) Se65 4.15 
24 = 48 hours 28036 45.03 51.64 
More than 48 hours 81.21 131.20 160.09 


Expenditures of Canadians returning 
from the United States in 1947 by train 
showed an increase of 5 per cent over 
those recorded a year before. The in- 
crease was entirely due to higher spend- 
ing per passenger, as the number of 
travellers showed a slight decline in 
1947, Expenditures of train passengers 
at $52 million were more than the aggre= 
gate expenditures of persons travelling 
by car, boat, and plane. 


Through bus services carry more Can= 
adians to the Unitec States cnan Ameri- 
cans to Cenada, and the expenditures of 
the Canadians travelling in the United 
States in 1947 were more than twice as 
much as the receipts from the Americans 
in Canada. Total expenditures in the 
United States in 1947 were $35 million, 
an increase of 22 per cent over the pre- 
vious year. These figures do not include 
passengers, of local bus services operating 
between border communities. 


Boats and airplanes are relatively 
unimportant as means of conveyance of 
Canadian travellers to the United 
States. The number of Canadian re- 
sidents returning from the United 
States in 1947 by boat and plane were 
respectively 101,000 and 65,000. Heavier 
spending and longer visits by plane 
passengers brought their total disburse 
ments in the United States to $9 million 
as against $4 million by boat passen- ~ 
gers. When compared with similar data 
for the year 1946 the expenditures of 
boat passengers rose 28 per cent and 
those of plane passengers rose only @ 
per cent. 


Residents of Canada returning 
from the United States on foot and by 
ferry, local bus, and other means of 
transportation not referred to in the 
preceding paragraphs are classified 
as "Other Travellers". The border 
crossings of these persons numbered 
705 million in 1947, slightly more than 
the 7.4 million border crossings in 
1$46. Expenditures per person by this 
group are small, but in the aggregate 
they totalled $20 million during the 
yeare 


Prior to November 17 when the 
dollar conservation program was put 
into effect, expenditures by Canadian 
travellers on United States merchandise 
were considerably greater in 1947 than 
in 1946. Such purchases declared under 
the $100 Customs exemption privilege 
in the 12 months of 1947 totalled $16 
million as compared tc y9 million in 
both 1946 and 1939. Clothing was the 
most popular item and was purchased 
to the extent of more than $6 million. 
Furniture and household appliances, 
radios, and boots and shoes, were ine 
cluded to the extent of over a million 
A@cllars each, as well as smaller 
amounts ol a variety of other come 
moditiese 


The following table classifies 
the number of Canadian travellers to 
the United States and their expendi-~ 
tures in the year 1947 according to 
two groups; A short term group who re- 
mained abroad for visits of two days 


ah raed 


or less, and a long term group who re- 
mained for longer periods. The general 
pattern of the data and the relationship 
between number of travellers and their 
expenditures in the short and long term 


groups is similar to that shown in Table 
3 above respecting American Travellers | 
visiting Canada. Corresponding data 

for the year 1946 are presented in Table 
23. 


TABLE 7. - EXPENDITURES OF CANADIAN TRAVELLERS IN THE UNITED STATES BY 
LENGTH OF STAY 


1947 


Number of 


% of Grand % of Grand 


Mode of Travel # i 
Per sons Total cis edtctmntint Total 
$ 
A. Short Term Traffic 
Motorists - One Day 5,032,745 34.94 6,966,307 4.57 
Two Days 209,717 1.46 3,533,996 2032 
Rail, in-transit 10,020 cs Ol7/ = = 
Other Travellers 
(pedestrians, local buses, 
ferries, etce) 7,479,197 51.93 19, 780,000 12.99 
Total te57o), 679 88 40 505.280, 5035 19.88 


a a ART a ET Nn RR SEL RT DIO SE TES 


Be Long Term Traffic 


Motorists - More than two 


days 425,728 2296 Ze, 105,818 14.51 

Rail 575,657 4.00 62,227,000 54029 
Through Bus 503,416 5049 54,627,000 22675 
Airplane 65,029 045 8,978,000 589 
Boat 100,861 «70 4,117,420 2.70 
Total or O, 692 11.60 122,055,258 80.12 
GRAND TOTAL 14,402,370 100.00 152,535,541 100.00 


OVERSEAS TRAVisL, INCLUDING TRAVEL 
BEIWEEN CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


Travel between Canada and overseas 
countries shrank to negligible pro= 
portions during the war, and made a 
comparatively slow recovery in the 
immediate postwar period due to re- 
duced tonnage of shipping and to 
priority tor returning service personnel. 
Unsettled conditions in Burope and limited 
travel accomodation discouraged Canadians 
from travelling overseas, and official 
currency restrictions by the United King- 


tere 


dom and other European countries re- 
strained overseas travel to Canada. In 
spite of these handicaps, overseas travel 
had made substantial progress by the 
summer of 1946, and increased at a more 
rapid rate in the following year. Credits 
received from overseas visitors doubled 
the 1945 figure of $3 million in 1946 

and increased to $10 million in 1947. 
Debits resulting from Canadian expendi- 
tures overseas advanced at an even faster 


rate, from $2 million in 1945 to $6 
million in 1946 and $15 million in 1947. 


The number of non-resident travel- 
lers by ship entering Canada through 
Canadian ocean ports in 1947 exclusive 
of imnigrants, was 20,000, of whom 
14,900 came from Newfoundland, 3,800 
from the United Kingdom and 1,500 from 
other countries. These visitors were 
supplemented by about 2,500 trans- 
atlantic air passengers flying direct 
to Canada and an estimated 14,000 
arrivals by air and wator via United 
States ports, making a total of 36,500 
personse In 1939, by way of comparison, 
the total number of entries was 25,600. 
Steamship passengers arriving at Canadian 
ports numbered 23,400, of whom 7,200 came 
from Newfoundland, 9,400 from the United 
Kingdom and 6,800 from other countries. 
Arrivals by way of New York and other 
American ports numbered only 2,200. Al- 


=atGe= 


though the total volume of traffic was 
greater by 10,900 persons in 1947, ex- 
penditures were less than in 1939 due 

to the difference in composition of the 
traffic in the two years. The 1947 
traffic contained a larger proportion 

of travellers from Newfoundland, who 
customarily stay for shorter periods 

and spend less than travellers from more 
distant countries. 


The total number of Canadians return=- 
ing to Canada in 1947 after visits to 
overseas countries was approximately 
37,000, of whom 8,300 went no further 
than Newfoundland. This total is practi- 
cally the same as the number of Canadians 
returning in 1938, the last prewar year 
in which European travel was not adversely 
affected by threats of war. Much of the 
Canadian travel to Europe during 1947 was 
for the purpose of visiting relatives 
rather than for sightseeing. 


TABLE 8. = EXPENDITURES OF OVERSEAS TRAVELLERS 
1938-1947 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Credits 
From Overseas 

Year Countries, In=- 
cluding New=- 
foundland 

GSE te piece wie as coe 15 

LOSS wals'e.ae aes aiale ae 

1940 «cvcceosceoe 7 

194) weecsvscese 4 

LGA 2 Tecate siete ecetete 3 

VOSS se sin sisieainaia z 

LO44  w.dyes9.0.Ale ousie 6 3 

LOGS) fepdterwtclereinias 3 

1O46° sc cia c'eslovee 6 

947 (x) Pas rete 10 


(x) Data for 1947 are subject to revision. 


Debits Net 
To Overseas Credits (+) 
Countries, or 
Including Debits (-) 
Newf ound land 

20 =5 

14 -2 

3 +4 

3 +1] 

3 a 

3 =-1 

3 ey 

2 +) 

6 “ 

15 -5 


yy ae 


Table 9. = Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada 1941-1947 
(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


1. Travellers from the United States 


Means of Travels 
PAP MACEOMODIIG Sasecews ss seach oes 
DP Ss cists ecdis Se aM dle: :acy Mil asehe 
MEME ORE Mbass xo > Coasts + 4.0 tateia, Be 
(d) Bus (Exclusive of local bus) 
(oe) Airplane .....0. Nes anna eater de 
(f) Other (pedestrians, local 
PAE SECM) Op is.¢ shaadi 


TOTAL, Wieier Ave ecoege@ono0000 


2o Travellers from Overseas Countries 


ee on 


(Including Newfoundland) ... 
TOTAL, All Countries ... 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947(x) 
b4e0926.0 17.0 24.4 56.9 Os con lio? 
28.0. $200 49.0: 672 «6463 Gle4 . 5be9 
Tee ALO wie | %eOv els.0 Taso melee 
Toe eh aib«O * Ges acl2.9) (lSlcumteee 
Fd SO ie "Sts ar a6) Ocoee ere 
BORO we7 sO | Tv. p A006 1S. Se moe 
107.0 79.0 87.0 116.6 163.3 216.1 234.7 
tO meeeds #2i8 . 289'0l'3.0 6 <4e ace 
11160 Blc9 69.5 119e5 166.3 222.5 a44ee 


(x) Data for 1947 are subject to revision. 


1. Travellers to the United States 


Means of Travel: 

MN PR COMGIST 1G sels sie aivine dc gnc sss 

Oo) Tin Go AS ae AE Ae 

OE OO cue ldus's Siena 0 e%ele hb acc oe 

(4) Bus (Exclusive of local bus) 

PERRET ALIS. peivicibue ssle¥ st as 08s 

(f) Other (pedestrians, local 
DUE, ONC.) USs ects eee 


TOTAL, reicve Ava eooeoveea0086 


2. Travellers to Overseas Countries 


(Including Newfoundland) ... 


TOTAL, All Countries ... 


1941 1942 1943 


ee ee 


1.9 
22.0 
Oo7 
50d 
1le2 


18.3 2404 3367 


21.00 2767 3702 


“(x) Data for 1947 are subject to revision. 


Canadian Dollars) 


Table 10. ~ Expenditures of Canadian Travellers in Foreign Countries 1941-1947 


(Millions of 


1944 1945 1946 1947(x) 
sep.) 7.5 21. 7emesace 
33,1 39.4 49.6 “52.2 
afte. 1.8 “3.20 
627. 17.0 28.5) 834-6 
Uk 4.4 8 eV EMSS 
729001160. 18 AeeengeE 
5721) 80.9 129.9 “tezes 
2.8 7». 2.0) 6s One one 
5909 8209 13509 16763 
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Table 11. - Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists (Tourist Class) 
Entering on Traveller's Vehicle Permits, by Length of Stay in Canada, 1946 


a a a a a RE ES 


Average 
Average Es ti- jo of Expendi- 
Number ie Ot Expendi-= mated Total Number of ture 
Days' Stay of Total ture Expendi= sxpendi- Car-Days per car 
Permits Permits per car tures tures per day 
ie, 3 3 : 
1 533,898 36.79 9.50 4,964,756 6 «40 535,898 9.30 
2 275,260 18.83 20.33 5,555, 980 Tierdsh 546,520 10.17 
3 166,203 11.45 49.46 8,220,400 10.61 498,609 16.49 
4 105,693 7228 66.53 7,031,755 9.07 422,772 16.63 
5 68,670 4.73 81.37 5,587,678 be ire 343,350 16.27 
6 47,661 3e28 97.55 4,649,331 6 600 285,966 16.26 
7 40,247 Zell? 108.99 4,586,521 5066 2915129 15.57 
8 41,206 2084 119.13 4,908,871 6053 329,648 14.89 
9 28,924 1699 130595 3,787,598 4.89 260,316 14.55 
10 20,068 1.38 139.09 Seka ppeve 5660 200,680 13.91 
1} 15,0354 1.04 150.67 2,265,173 Bade 165,374 13.70 
12 12,800 o88 158.18 2,024,704 2061 153.600 13.18 
13 11,943 +02) 159.65 1,906,461 2646 165,259. »igs2c 
14 125029 083 167.45 2,014,256 260 168,406 11.96 
15 1, 356 082 164.58 Vpn eae GSES) 2054 179,340 10.97 
16 7,652 055 6179.05 1,370,091 1.77 122,432 11.19 
17 5,149 056 195.18 1,004,982 1.30 87,553 11.446 
18 3,607 20) sloosoL 705,565 09] 64, 926 10.87 
ig 2,706 silo) 191s 77 528,518 «68 52,564 10.09 
20 byot o18 190.31 494,235 064 51,940 952 
21 2,204 e015 203.42 448,338 008 46,284 9.69 
2e Oe lod °15 202.9 432,444 ° 56 46,882 9022 
23 1,660 12 199.89 331,817 043 38, 180 8 269 
24 1,423 olO0 220.42 513,658 040 34,152 9.18 
25 1,491 009 251.49 324,674 042 32,275 10.06 
26 Lyles 008 238.43 COG nell 05D 29,3502 9017 
27 1,095 °08 220013 241,042 col 29,565 8.15 
28 964 -O7 251.21 242,166 edl 26,992 897 
oo L057 207 240.09 248,973 0d2 50,073 8 28 
30 1,005 007 223.30 2245417 229 50, 15C 7044 
31- 40 S877 eG 191087 1,703,230 2220 302,936 5062 
41- 50 3,103 o21 287.51 892,144 1.15 139,898 6 038 
5l= 60 25445 el? 602.79 740,322 095 136,203 5044 
6l- 70 2,094 18 2ofell 666,943 086 167,887 5097 
71i= 80 1,361 009 352.58 479,861 262 102,456 4.68 
8i- 90 Ly O75 207 395.57 424,447 Paeks) 91,790 4.62 
91-100 1,123 008 $329.80 370,365 048 106, 522 5 048 
101-125 1,489 el1O0 440.60 656,053 085 167,889 3091 
126-150 1,046 O07 583.17 557,696 072 143,525 3289 
161-175 929 006 570.87 930,338 .68 151, 596 3250 
176=-365 2,043 ol4 607.74 1,241,613 1.60 429,864 2089 
Totals 1,451,373 100.00 53.40 77,505,103 100.00 7,189,083 10.78 
Av. length Per car 
of stay 4.95 days 


N.B. The above data derived from averages for the Dominion for periods of three days and 
over rather than for each Province, are slightly different from those calculated 
from Provincial averages. 
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Table 114A. -_ Number of and Expenditures by Non-Resident Motorists (Tourist Class) 
Entering on Traveller's Vehicle Permits by Length of Stay in Vanada, 1946 


Average 

Average Number of Expenditure 

Days' Stay persons Number of Person - per person 
per car persons Days per day 

¥ 

x Seal 1,747,744 1,747,744 2284 
By i 2096 808, 384 1,616,708 30438 
3 2092 485,621 1,456,863 5.64 
4 2090 306,241 1,224,964 5674 
5 2087 197,190 985,950 5067 
6 2087 137,012 822,072 566 
7 2098 119,752 838,264 502d 
8 Sell 128,098 1,024, 784 4.79 
9 30085 87,5350 187,119 4.81 
10 2096 59,314 993,140 4.71 
us 2093 44,091 485,001 4.67 
12 2094 oF, 671 452,052 4.48 
13 5eOl 36,005 468,065 4.07 
14 Sell 37,582 523,548 3089 
15 3012 37,548 560,220 3e5l 
16 3.00 22,952 566,912 3075 
hd 2084 14,638 248, 846 4.04 
18 2081 10,138 182,484 3087 
19 Zero 7,586 144,134 5 067 
20 2e7 7,168 143, 360 5045 
oi 2olT7 6,104 128,184 350 
22 2074 5,836 128,392 36ST 
25 Zar 4,501 103,523 Seal 
24 2053 3,759 89,736 3650 
20 2070 53,4483 87,075 5073S 
26 260 aeveo 76,154 5093 
rat 2067 Byer 78,894 3 06 
28 2260 2,006 70,168 3045 
va) 2065 2,747 79,663 3013 
30 2261 2,624 78,720 2085 
31l- 40 2075 24,455 831,548 2005 
41- 50 2eol 7, 804 351,440 2004 
51- 60 2000 6,219 340,464 2e17 
ble 70 2009 6,624 428,617 1.56 
7=350 2045 5,501 248,485 1.93 
Si 90 2059 2,024 215,856 Leet 
91-100 20098 2,858 268,957 1.38 
101-125 3 aye) 3,404 383,519 1.71 
126-150 2042 2,056 347,310 1.61 
Ita Aly as) regan | 2,054 334,840 1.58 
176-365 2208 4,253 900, 889 1.38 
Totals 3006 4,435,148 20,245,175 5 083 


Av. Length of For person 
Stay 4.56 days 


= 20) = 
Table 12. = Number. of One and Two-day Cars (Tourist Class) Travelling on Permit Between 
Selected Ports of Entry and &xit, 1946 


Ports One-day Cars Two-day Cars Total 


QUEBEC 
Glen Sutton = Highwater 5,963 (1) 5,963 
Highwater - Glen Sutton 6,196 (1) 6,196 

Total 12,159 12,159 

ONTARIO 
Fort Erie - Niagara Falls 32,573 (1) 32,573 
Niagara Falls = Fort Erie 18,815 (1) 18,815 

Total 51,388 51,3588 
Fort Erie = Windsor 22,507 11,219 335726 
Windsor - Fort Erie 21,708 12,252 33,960 
Total 44,215 23,471 67,686 
Fort Erie - Sarnia 6,063 2,840 8,903 
Sarnia = Fort Erie 5,356 (ap fAcre. 7,621 
Total 11,399 5,125 16,524 
Niagara Falls = Windsor 15,821 15,256 $1,057 
Windsor = Niagara Falls 10,531 16,570 27,101 
Total 26,552 31, 806 58,158 
Niagara Falls - Sarnia 9,604 7,350 16,954 
Sarnia - Niagara Falls 9,298 8,378 17,676 
Total 18,902 15,728 34,6350 
Windsor = Sarnia 2,473 ae) 2,473 
Sarnia - Windsor 3,542 (1) 3,542 
Total 6,015 6,015 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Pacific Highway - Boundary Bay 742 Cas) 742 

Boundary Bay - Pacific Highway 469 (1) 469 

Total iy) 1,211 

Carson = Cascade City Agsth (1) 1,341 

Cascade City - Carson 1,229 (1) 1,229 

Total 2,570 2,570 

TOTAL (All ports) 174,211 76,130 250,341 
Per cent of total one-day and two-day 

traffic 33 28 31 


See tee 


(1) Cannot be considered as in-transit. 
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Table 13. = Non-Resident Permit-holding Automobile Traffic in Canada 
Minimum Inter-provincial Travel, June = Sept., 6 


American Cars Returning to the United States by a 


Province of Entry Province Other than that of Entry into Canada 
Per centage 
Number of all cars 


entering province 


Maritimes -ccccesccccccceccveece 3,533 6.8 
QUEDEC coecoccccersesocceccvce 29,151 12.9 
Ontario sceccosscccrscevsscccooe Slee Werereecer 506 
Manitoba coccceccscccccscvcevvceco 5,085 219 
Saskatchewan ccoccccvccccccccece 1,108 15.1 
UDGT LA sc cc apes deccedenecccnes 5,oTD S707 
British Columbia cccocccscvvccee 5, 590 5ed 


"All Provinces .wsscocesssve 76,924 78 
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Table 15 - Number of Foreign Automobiles (Permit Class(1)), Arriving in Canada, 1939-1941 and 1943-1946, 
by U.S. Federal States or Countries of Registration, Tabulated by Groups of U.S. 


Federal States According to Volume of Traffic 


1939 1940 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 
NORTH EASTERN STATES 
“New York 315,374 250,441 290, 885 92,302 135, 966 252,528 335,204 
Maine 60,441 46,707 39,883 17,617 25,801 38,938 60,647 
Vermont 78,624 61, 505 56,526 20,064 31,035 45,897 68,183 
Massachusetts 56,421 44,067 60,001 es OLe 10,175 30,447 73,927 
Pennsylvenia Sleiooe 41,024 59,761 7,369 12,664 32,657 74,417 
Connecticut Asi ala de: Seco 21,878 2,088 4,358 11,868 29,011 
New Jersey 25,885 19,652 25,530 Weg fe) Payday) 8,714 $1,312 
Rhode Island 8,833 6,315 9,154 857 1,683 5,061 el dey. 
New Hampshire 14,139 10,661 15,208 $,3525 5,188 9,645 17,483 
629), 0 9 493,597 578, 826 152,407 229,123 415,755 701,935 
% of Volume 49.6 51.2 50.2 §2.9 5261 48.7 47.9 
GREAT LAKE STATES 
Ohio 65,457 47,108 69, 580 8,535 US Oval 46, 980 103,185 
Michigan 269,419 187,108 (abate) -,rosye 72,825 122,844 226,593 287,278 
Illinois 44,301 30,078 34,854 1,754 2,465 9,814 38,541 
Indiana 14,496 9,928 14,247 Bl alae 1,638 5,245 17,5835 
‘lisconsin 13,894 9,820 LO, 792 850 806 Simoes 14,185 
407, 567 284,042 $83,025 85,079 142,824 292,153 460,767 
% of Volums 32.1 29.5 3502 29.6 32.5 342 31.4 
NCRTH WESTERN INLAND 
BORDER STATES 
Minnesota 23,888 19,774 16,104 2,114 Re Gobo 8,408 25,000 
North Dakota 11,390 8,493 Ter AAS: $,022 4,132 7,412 12,869 
Montana 7,531 7,240 7,590 1,677 2,109 3,706 8,254 
42,809 $5,507 30,725 6,813 9, 206 19,526 44,678 
% of Volume 3.4 S57 et 2.4 Zel 269 AS | 
WEST COAST STATES 
Washington 81,716 66,642 62,025 33,816 45,265 87,059 pray ber /s 
Oregon 7,648 Tg leo el Oeil 1,290 1,676 6,414 15,031 
California PAS) aE AT/ Zoe LOT 26,960 1,766 2,069 10,648 47,046 
118,641 98,919 96,512 36,872 49,510 104,121 183,848 
% of Volume 9.5 10.3 8.4 12.8 11.3 12.2 12.5 
Remaining FEDERAL STATES 
and OTHER COUNTRIES (2) 
: 71,345 51,615 63,952 6,622 8,953 22,603 74,462 
hk of Volume 56 505 505 205 2.0 2.6 Sel 
TOTAL 1,269,657 963,680 1,153,040 287,793 439,616 854,158 1,465,690 


(1) Automobiles entered on Traveller's Vehicle Permits. 
(2) See Supplementary Tables "A" and "B", 


Supplementary Table 165A. ~ Number of Foreign Automobiles (Pormit- Class(1)), Arriving 
in Canada, 1939-1941 and 1943- 1946, by Countries of Registration 


WetsemnG OVO TIMON Cite lsleleleleleleleleteleleie se 
Ursprrossessions (2). swccasseeee 
Newfoundland ceocccccccvecccccccer 
British West Indies ceccccccceve 
(CUD OMeelelsielcicicic cle 6 sicleiele cic eleleie'e's sie 
MOX1GCO csccccsccccsccrvccccccces 
PTIAMEAMG odin e'y.s0 66 esse 65 66 cals ee 3 0 
UPORLEEE CURLIN scacecvecvccivcedis 
Aggregate of Others .ccccccscoes 


Total eecesesereeveovev0ecs 


1939 1940 1941 1943 
= - 148 458 
580 424 369 41 
ot 33 51 1 
14 7 a - 
80 53 25 = 
192 er 83 3 
149 106 99 = 
97 Li? 2 1 
86 64 110 = 


1,225 755 888 504 


(1) Automobiles entered on Traveller's Vehicle Fermits. 


(2) See Supplementary Table "B". 


1944 1945 1946 


1,007 557 7 
28 91 994 

= - 25 

= 2 9 

= Ay 16 

6 - 25 

= = 57 

= 1 24 


1,041 652 1,155 


Supplementary Table 15B. - Number of U.S. Automobiles (Permit-Class(1)), Arriving 


In Canada, 1939-1941 and 1943- 1946, from U.S. 


SEE, antes ee amen aes at anes Oe grate 


AIASKA sccccccccccscccceserevecce 
Hawaii ceccescccscevcvcvvecvecees 
Philippines .cccccevsccceccssccos 
Putte RicO sccovcveccevesseccooe 


Others ceoeevevcvoeeeeoevoeevese2600896 8 


Total @seoeaeeoseceseeoesv ee 86 8 


1939 1940 1941 1943 


80 74 93 35 


(sp) 


447 318 251 


36 el 16 = 
15 y 8 = 
2 2 1 = 
580 424 3569 41 


Possessions 


1944 1945 1946 


27 «85 722 
1 5 258 
= : 14 
= a S 

28g 994 


ne AA i TL LS 


(1) Automobiles entered on Traveller's Vehicle Permits. 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Vaine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New, Jersey 
New Nexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Texas 
Utah 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Other x 


Table 16 = Average Expenditure in Canada 


Expenditure 
__ per_car 


50.20 
88.50 
515.50 
63.60 
82.40 
78.10 
75.70 
92.70 
83.80 
62 050 
89.50 
90.60 
F1s90 
96.50 
76.50 
62.60 
67.30 
36 40 
83.20 
90.70 
$9.70 
84 .40 
65.40 
82.80 
78.00 
94.50 
97.00 
56 o 50 
82.70 
61.40 
46.30 
66.20 
70290 
85.20 
81.70 
117.50 
73.0 
84.00 
64.60 
100.00 
48.70 
78.10 
78.40 
17.90 
73 000 
71.50 
90.30 
86,90 
105.00 


a ee oe ee Se 


(x) Principally Alaska and Hawaii. 


as -132.680- 


Number 


of cars Expenditures 


e124 
1,063 
799 
47,046 
2,219 
29,011 
1,100 
2,321 
8,179 
1,693 
3,128 
38, 541 
17, 583 


535, 204 
Bgloo 
12% 669 
103,185 
2,254 
15,031 
74,417 
1 iy és 8 
738 
icoe 
1,852 
5,032 
1,653 
68,183 
4,392 
Led a 
1,949 
14,185 
684 


1,155 


eee ee ee 


er Car Reported by Non-resident Permit-holdin 
Motorists, and Total Expenditures in Canada of Non-resident Permit-holding Motorists, 


Classified by State of Last Residence, 1946 
(Canadian Dollars) 


Average 


Total 


3, 


25 


35 
i, 


os 
& 5 


1a; 
i, 


2» 


16, 


8, 


1, 
D5 


1, 
85 
1, 


$ 


56,274 

94,076 
“41,149 
221,606 


182,846 
265,759 


83,270 
215,157 
685,400 
105,474 
279,956 
491,815 
264,218 
620,785 
264,537 
160,444 
103,306 
207,551 
514, 592 
705,179 
404,738 
988, 042 

32,046 
470,718 
643,812 
234,077 

34,144 
987,790 
589, 502 

34,261 
190,353 
140,675 
912,412 
791,362 
184, 152 
766,143 
454,766 
987,084 

47,675 
126,200 

90, 533 
392,999 
129, 595 
220,476 
320,616 
682,272 
175,995 
232,677 

71,820 


sams 5S Aaa 


hada 


Table 17. = Balance of Payments on Travel Account Between 
Canada and All other Countries 1926-1947 


(Millions of Dollars) (Net Credits + Net Debits e) 


Account with 


Account with Overseas Countries Account with 

Yaa United States (Including Newfoundland) All Countries 
Credits Debits Net Credits Debits Net Credits Debits. Net 
eS artiee (2) Ene) VE) 4g 8608) eile) (7) (8) wey ty 
1926 ceoce 140 10, #370 | 12 29 - 17 152 99° #555 
pS ay ees 148 fe) No 15 28 - 13 163 100 ++ 63 
5 AS rl 163 hen ptt oO}. 14 26 = 12 Litas. 984 4°79 
1929 wocce 184 SH ee gage 10%) 14 27 = 13 198 105074790 
1930 seco 167 67 e 100 13 25 - 12 180 92, 14788 
1931 2cooe 141 bean Tao? 12 19 = 7 153 Ti, #28 
1932 .cc00 103 30 + 73 ll 19 - 8 114 49 2es65 
1933 ooeoc 81 Somat VOL 8 14 = 6 89 44 + 4§ 
1934 cooce 96 36....-*..60 10 14 - 4 106 50 * 56 
1935 cocce 107 AGF 8 iOo 10 16 = 6 117 64 + 83 
1936 secce 129 Steve te 15 13 21 - 8 142 (aay Rye eiy! 
Wad sss +6 149 65 + 84 17 22 = a 166 87 ihe 78 
1938 ccococe 134 Sot * Ge 15 20 25 149 86.4263 
1939 secco 137 Gp 7.0) 12 14 - 2 149 Blnwk* 6B 
1940 ..sco 98 40 + 58 44 3 + 4 105 43: + 62 
1941 cccce 107 Te. 7 sce 4 3 as 1 111 Clie #590 
1942 .ecoe 79 24 + 55 3 3 - 82 Ode yhnbd 
1943. coco 87 54. + 53 2 3 howe | 89 37 oe 
1944 coco wll Sl fier OU 3 3 - 120 60 + 60 
1945 scoce 163 Sy + «682 3 2 ae 166 83. 85 
1946 .ecoe 216 30 + 86 6 6 2 ean 136. it 86 
1947 (x) « 235 Toe.) tis 10 15 te 245 16 Teas 


a arr cE NE TT | a 


(x). Data for 1947 are subject to revision. 


Se 


Table 18. - Expenditures of United States Travellers 
in Canada by length of stay 


1946 
Number of % of Grand % of Grand 
Mode of Travel Persons Total Expenditures Total 
$ 
A. Short Term Traffic 
Auto; 
Loce le indt ha Cleisteleir ety ete 6,773,653 $1.82 12,744,472 5.90 
Repeat trips of Permit 
holders ecevccocseeeveee atisihs (sic! iAele = a 
Tourist Class, 1 Day . 1,747,744 eiry aul 4,964,756 2400 
Tourist Class, 2 Days. 808, 384 3 280 5,555, 980 2607 
Communters @eeeescoeoecs’s.)@¢ “Si, dia ba aleve 505,605 e205 
Local Permit holders . 10, 552 005 462,496 022 
Rail, in-transit 0000800 964,873 4.55 = - 
Bus, Lu-tranel tiles as sete 88,090 e641 2e0feeo 10 
Airplane, inetransit ... 11,294 205 ATi ote) Ol 
Other travellers cecosce 4,360,000 25 260 13,274,614 6014 
‘LOGE AP sicrclvieleteletsls/< 17,949,465 84 232 37,765,818 17.47 
B. Long Term Traffic 
Auto: 
Tourist Class, more 
then two daysS cecece Lo 79,020 8.83 69,422,796 $2012 
Summer Residents eecece 18,665 209 4,324,788 200 
Rail eeoseoeoecoeoo cs eeoeeere 6 & 685, 547 ite 61,457,753 28 44 
Bus eeeeooaoesoeoeogonoge eee ooo? 316,596 1.49 15,596,412 lees 
Airplane sesccscccccaces 98,870 046 10,242,003 4.74 
Boat eeeaeceeveoeaee ses eaeeoeeenesd © $59,561 41.59 WP Gilkey Theis 8.01 
TOCA L ve sels oe nee 3,957,859 15.68 178,559,519 82.535 
GRAND TOTAL coscsensesecsas 21,287,324 100.00 BLG, LLSyo07 100.00 


Se = 


Table 19. - Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering 


Canada, by Province of Entry, 1943-1947 


Non=Permit Class - Local Traffic (1) 


Entering by Ports in - 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Maritime Provinces 292,855 432,029 587,207 752,411 806,821 
Quebec 77,830 102,026 131,881 173,148 199,670 
Ontario mlO5S6 Leo 1,401, 358 2,068,158 2,624,849 2,967,148 
Manitoba 24,307 30,164 $9,815 53,310 55,560 
Saskatchewan 17.756 13,473 17,334 PAR) a aroal 19,205 
Alberta 7,520 11,455 6,840 12,243 18,024 
British Columbia 27,547 51,197 41,102 59,776 U1, 000 
Yukon - = = = 16 
CANADA 1,497, 740 e,0el,10e Britny eel 5,695,958 4,143,600 


Traveller's Vehicle Permits (1) 


Entering by Ports in - 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Maritime Provinces 18,023 26,951 44,377 83,147 93,417 
Quebec 46,665 72,477 138,215 277,641 500,914 
Ontario 190,135 292,637 Yoh Ae) 908, 096 1,005,194 
Manitoba 2,828 3,929 8,775 2a, 191 24,407 
Saskatchewan 1,887 2,687 4,247 Ones 9,102 
Alberta 1,941 1,680 3,045 16,022 23,476 
British Columbia 38,724 51,280 107, 506 178,595 205,216 
Yukon = 5 30 585 1 Deg 


CANADA 500, 203 451,626 859,915 1,492,106 1,663,853 


Commercial Vehicles 


Entering by Ports in - 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Maritime Provinces 44,621 52,412 56, 184 65,294 62,295 
Quebec : 15,897 17,349 18, 584 Zi, GoL 25,359 
Ontario 60,095 73,438 78,139 81,441 87,982 
Manitoba 1,488 1,658 1,830 1,736 3,778 
Saskatchewan 3,2e7 3,957 Carell 3,907 3,745 
Alberta 2,648 1,906 1,808 3,207 4,401 
British Columbia ; 4,140 3,697 §,298 5,836 65175 
Yukon - il 9 54 84 
CANADA 132,116 154,398 166,073 183,136 1935199 


(1) The expressions "Non-Permit Class" and "Traveller's Vehicle Permits" are 
defined on page 44. 


Month 1948 1944 1945 1946 
Non Permit-Class - Local Traffic (1) 
January 72,475 114,104 102,149 162,652 
February 66,534 96,466 102, 384 157,998 
March 83,179 107,644 156,015 213,741 
April 101,415 133,225 199,681 241,622 
May 122,014 175,290 256,493. 295, 965 
June 130,153 - 208,946 Zola Do 394, 558 
July 172,059 289,519 $91,913 524,577 
August 188,900 254,528 386 ,608 492,504 
Se ptember 176,102 196,604 344,843 376,832 
October 143, 532 165, 712 271,092 . 325,014 
November 120,849 144,288 193, 760 270,330 
December 120, 528 135,378 189, 506 240,167 
TOTAL _i, 497, 740 Z,0engtOe 2,092,357 5,695,958" 
Traveller’s Vehicle Permits (1) 
January — 6,278 13,057 10, 556 26,780 
February 7,074 10,575 12,889 29,847 
March 9,495 12,520 22,041 47,492 
April 14,538 19,477 $2,102 64, 550 
May 20, 888 32,492 46,999 105,499 
June 22,847 43,309 79,133 183,362 
July 48,753 88,696 151,007 $00,635 
August 59,616 84,771 187,215 332,407 
September 47,453 61,648 145,968 181, 734 
October 29,107 38,036 84,933 111,696 
November 18,660 27,994 53,330 68,497 
December 15,494 19,071 35,442 39,607 
TOTAL* $00, 203 451,626 859,915 1,492, 106 
Commercial Vehicles 
January 8,314 10,311 11,228 11,815 
February 9,656 Lifts 11,304 11,984 
March 11,757 13,875 13,237 14,938 
April 10, 344 11,881 12,291 15,296 
May 10, 749 12,999 14,646 18,794 
June 11,953 14,084 15,948 17,501 
July 13,322 13,913 16,106 15,431 
August 12,626 15, 088 15,864 16,947 
September FL 2r2 12,798 14,331 15, 558 
October 11, 140 12,071 15,623 16, 200 
November 11,110 12,690 12,978 14,823 
Jecember 9,754 12,117 iZ,bee2 14,049 
TOTAL 182, 116 154, 598 166, O73 185, 156 
(1) The Bxpdeietne " NowsPormt t-Clase!! 


defined on» page 44. ; : 
x The above -includes a number of motorcycles, bicycles and taxis, estimated 
at 5,700 in 1947 and a revised 5,438 in 1946. 


Table 20. = Number of Foreign Automobiles and Other Vehicles Entering 
Canada, by Month of Entry, 1945-1947 


1947 © 


189,790 
167,863 — 
210,224 
241,501 
330,240 
431,926 
590,979 
643,812 
425,942 
368,243 
292,881 
250,199 


4,143,600 


24,506 
25,083 
34,247 
58,241 
114,875 
203,916 
362,638 
409,433 
198,865 
186,180 
68, 284 
37,785 
1,663,853 


13,288 
13,505 
14,049 
16,608 
16,827 
17,477 
17,816 
17,204 
17,000 
17,928 | 
16,681 
15,416 

193,799 


and Traveller’ s Vehicle Permits" are 


Table 21. = Number of Foreign Travellers by Province of Entry into Canada 


Province of Entry 


New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Province of Entry 


Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 


TOTAL 


Province of Entry 


Maritime Frovinces 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 


TOTAL 


1943 


49,533 
212,202 


241,689 


68,171 
15,754 
10, 348 
71,5235 


669,170 


782,561 


1943-1947 


(A) Rail (1) 


1944 


48,974 
231,430 
376,790 

41,656 

11,884 

5,963 

67,864 


795,848 


1945 


44,427 
229,153 
424,800 

28,535 

7,358 
788 
60,987 


1946 


40,001 
239,265 
507,725 

25,861 

15,478 

603 

56,616 


685, 547 


1947 


28,897 
244,961 
280,905 

24,488 

17,553 

1,220 

49,519 


647,543 


(B) Boat 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
149 328 1,142 1, 540 17,806 
4,059 (eye HP at) 8,084 6,394 
3, 750 5,669 3,261 5,183 SN ire 
90,667 93,772 134,676 129,068 162,423 
131,082 IS Gyles: 176,949 197,433 142,161 
35 21 40 53 8 
229,742 280,326 323, 786 $39,361 $53,914 
(C) Bus (2) 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
6,241 9,550 aes 13,056 9,508 
8,280 TS eWAS) 14,968 25,007 32,855 
112,245 USAR 196,616 308, 813 352,538 
806 2,853 4,253 5,189 5,843 
63 148 135 147 280 
1,760 25234 els 2,164 2,045 
21,202 2519000 31,740 49,760 38,698 
L505 Do ANOS TELAT 261,663 404, 486 442,067 


Se ee ee OT eee 
(1). After deducting in-transit passengers across Southsrn Ontario. 


(2) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities but including 


in-transit. 


Province of Entry 


Maritime Provinces 


Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alterta 

British Columbia 
Yukon x 


TOTAL 


— 


= $4 = 


ean ee nent Cm AR a rt 


(D) Airplane 


1944 


42,747 


1943-1947 = Concl'd. 


1945 


4,022 
Dae riT 
9,631 
2,345 
12 
2,151 
12,304 
8,140 
67,322 


1946 


5,749 
40,637 
29,049 

3,995 

72 

2,852 
16,513 
11287 


110,164 


x Yukon totals are practically all in-transit to and from Alaska. 


1947 


7,509 
29,744 
52,414 

4,513 

102 

7,144 
22,522 

9,292 


113,040 


Table 22. = Number of Foreign Travellers by Month of Entry into Canada 


Month 


January 
February 
Mar ch 
April 
May 

June 
July 
August 
Se ptember 
October 
November 
December 


TOTAL 


Month 


January 
February 
Mar ch 
April 
May 

June 
July 
August 
Se ptember 
October 
November 
December 


TOTAL 


1943 


113,109 
101, 581 
113,391 
135,123 
151,370 
167,696 
217,791 
219,069 
178,897 
158, 763 
135,684 
157,742 
1,850,216 


ae eee 


a 


1944 


148,454 
136,605 
145,490 
148,818 
147,862 
180,155 
228,679 
225,091 
192,767 
168,037 
149,803 
168,800 


2,040,561 ine 


1945 


143,179 
128,076 
135,606 
138,198 
151, 722 
196,227 
238,153 
208,004 
156,223 
154,240 
148,907 
166,533 


965,068 


1946 


137,655 
114,027 
119,918 
120,892 
105,442 
154,231 
195,061 
201,720 
145,981 
114,912 
107,051 
133,550 

1,650,420 


1946 


en SF TR EE EPA A A A 


229, 742 


280,526 


323,786 


5,405 
5,765 
6,149 
7,193 
13,083 
34,466 
93,281 
104,496 
47,211 
11,152 
5,841 
5,319 


339,361 


1947 


13217561 
102,914 
91,862 
99,691 | 
108,274 | 
156,852 
173,104 . 
181,083 
136,283 
102,856 
94,345 
120,859 
1,479,484 


1947 


2,500 
2,828 
3,792 
5,278 
12,056 
37,156 
101,935 
118,281 
55,996 
8,270 
3,409 
2,613 


333,914 


2 EERE em 0 a SE i SRR SER ESS AS RR Sn ST SE I ERP A NTR 


aes ores 


Table 22. - Number of Foreign Travellers by Month of Entry into Canada 


1943-1947 - Concl'd. 
(C) Bus (1) and (2) 


EUS OE IS SSIS eS Sh CE 
January 5,020 6,589 Te one 11,351 13,005 
February 5,433 6,487 8,508 12,383 WIG he fs 
March 5, 508 7,943 9,892 14,259 Thyoly 
April 63123 8,775 11,065 AG, S27 19, 504 
May 9,253 14,152 15,218 27,791 28,726 
June 16,349 Ceproc 20,016 41,215 48,710 
July 34,140 41,143 53,855 85,502 98,342 
August 30,475 38,981 56,723 88,394 104,362 
September 14,151 20,637 28,696 41,721 44,491 
October 10,457 12, 765 19,948 29,919 27,826 
November 6,467 10,481 12,950 19,565 16,973 
December yp esi 10,042 12,059 16,259 16,838 
TOTAL 150,597 200,777 261,663 404,486 442,067 
(D) Airplane 
January 848 2,413 2,809 5,571 4,462 
February i coo 2,266 Seles 6,147 5,095 
March » A es 2,410 3,984 6,520 6,595 
April 1,754 2,838 3,990 6,673 Ta XG 
May 2,001 5,287 4,588 8,692 10,477 
June 2,883 3,899 6,325 10,523 11,906 
July 3,741 4,947 8,079 l3,60e2e 14,815 
August 4,231 5, 967 8,885 15,874 16,638 
September 3,657 4,647 Telok 12,363 12,803 
October 3, 086 3,701 Gylit 9,634 10,067 
November 2,401 52178 5,202 7,610 6,407 
December 2,662 3,194 7,036 Uhr dere 6,059 
TOTAL 30,401 42,747 67 See 110,164 113,040 


(1) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


(2) Includes a small percentage in-transit passengers across Southern Ontarioe 


Table 23. = Sxpenditures of Canadian Travellers in the United States by 
Length of Stay, 1946 


Number of 4% of Grand % of Grand 
Mode of Travel Fersons Total Expenditures Total 
A. Short Term Traffic : 
Motorists - One Bay 4,452,015 32.90 5,285,866 4.07 
Two Days 187,429 1.38 2,681,903 2006 
Rail, in-transit 12,124 209 = = 
Other Travellers (pedestrians 
local buses, ferries etc.) 7,354,834 54.35 18,127,000 13,905 
Total 12,006,402 88.72 26,094, 769 20.08 
B. Long Term Traffic 
Motorists =- More than two 
days 327,425 2042 13,741,631 10.58 
Rail 692,599 4.38 49,623,000 38.19 
Through Bus 442,386 3027 28,469,000 21.91 
Airplane 63,608 047 8,832, 000 6.80 
Boat 100,835 074 3,166,544 2044 
Total 1,526,853 11.28 103,832,175 79.92 


GRAND TOTAL 13,533,255 100 .00 129,926,944 100.00 


= $6 = 


‘Table 24— = Nu Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling 


in_the the United States by P. by Provinces of | Re-Entry into Canada 
1943-1947 


Returning by Ports in: 


Maritime Provinces 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 


TOTAL CANADA 


Returning by Ports ins 


Maritine Provinces 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 


TOTAL CANADA 


Returning by Ports in: 


Maritimes Provinces 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon 


TOTAL CANADA 


165,902 
67,158 
268,646 
8,859 
11,607 
5,955 
64,475 


o 


560, 582 


255,666 
108 , 526 
$03,881 
25,902 
29,205 
11,053 
46,111 


o 


772,342 


1,203 
12,348 
19,574 

1,246 

1,523 

511 
11,528 


47,9338 


Length of Stay - 24 hours or less 


369,202 
141,947 
582,545 
35,741 
32,606 
10, 008 
Zopu oD 


= 


1,071,802 


Length of Stay = Over 24 hours 


Commercial Vehicles 


ere ane mee eee 


111,801 


RIES AES CNT SS 


40,683 
28,664 
35,418 
7.018 
2,213 
5,728 
10,627 


ate 


130,544 


133,002 


feet a 


1946 


499,048 
198,296 
562,813 
45,771 
35,072 
17,208 
202,486 


= 


1,550,694 


149,670 


pene Se ee eee 


1947 


575,926 
241,669 
601,807 
54,493 
36,231 
19,226 
271,816 


= 


1,801, 168 


209, 788 


(181,452 


=- 37 = 


Table 25. = Number of Canadian Automobiles and Other Vehicles Travelling 
in the United States, by Month of Re-intry into Canada 


1943-1947 
Month 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Length of Stay - 24 hours or less 

January See 956 48,935 44,184 78,585 96,955 
February 31,243 41,843 59,569 Legooe Se Ris) 
March 40,073 50,832 62,954 101,534 121,419 
April 43,685 58, 863 67,080 109, 758 139,094 
May Gigcao 61,334 85,282 146,250 165,239 
June SreLie 64,305 92,216 149,138 174,863 
July 55,203 85,147 118,667 170,774 212,141 
August 55..05¢ 85,205 121.529 175,010 219,559 
September 51,687 isongd 124,660 154,289 174,749 
October 53,604 74,598 113,714 146,566 176,099 
November 48,101 65,758 96,665 128,540 136, 791 
December 47,0995 58,143 95,284 TL, 5S 91,084 

TOTAL 560, 582 772,342 1,071, 802 1,550,694 1,801,168 


i ne A A TO EL NE RR SS i ee 


Length of Stay - Over 24 hours 


January 1,085 1,646 1, 560 4,098 5,154 
February 1,020 1,294 1,007 3,684 5,485 
Mar ch 1,625 Gis 1,947 6,375 8,148 
April 1,807 2,019 ZA SINS: 10,3515 14,322 
May Bigieo t PAP fs) ARS fe! Lopeou Se Cir 
June 2,074 Bete 4,706 15,959 18,528 
July Sire ia 8,268 12,288 26,697 35,336 
August 4,11$ 9,011 13,435 28,652 40,009 
September 3,009 7,537 LS5195 21,478 26,294 
October 55 LOO 5, 569 eel S.O 17,512 24,229 
November (Ao NORA 3,153 8,068 OSE, TV 7oL 
December S689 (ay od okt 4,755 Gig lito: Deel 

TOTAL CANES POMS 47,933 79,954 167, 197 209,788 


eee ee eae ns See Oe Coe ee! os ence em 


Commercial Vehicles 


January 7,824 9,473 8,650 10,865 12,859 
February 8,502 10,098 93.081 11,592 15,325 
Varch 9,892 LL 95 10, 967 15,195 15,771 
April 8,291 8,437 8,566 10,678 13,201 
May 8,543 10,541 27, 160 12, 570 15,348 
June 10,462 Nie i Ig 12,126 13,069 15,684 
July 11,109 11,912 12,629 14,067 16,636 
August 9,954 IT s507 13, 508 13,892 17,303 
Se ptember : 9,685 12,203 12,130 13,239 16,490 
October 8,557 12,226 12,904 -e lag .6 17,297 
November 8,535 11,556 10,453 12,598 13,769 
December 10,651 9,219 10,548 11, 587 11,789 


ce er he A nk A A RE TC EI A LC LS ETS 


TOTAL, PEL, 601 130,344 133,002 149,670 181,452 
dc ea a et A I A I I EG ES CE TE LCL LEICA LICL LL, 


2 eS ee Se ee 


=a56 =< 


Table 26. - Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Province of Re-entry into Canada 


1943-1947 
(A) Rail 
Province of Re-entry 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
New Brunswick 16,083 25,614 27,080 24,991 22,6581 
Que bec 118,838 169,824 175,201 187,393 203,691 
Cntario 250,138 20a ,eoL 309,684 319,354 282,413 
Manitoba 13,736 20,884 Zoga09 24,071 25,950 
Saskatchewan 5,515 6,936 7,429 8,152 8,949 
Alberta 609 655 589 616 1,002 
British Columbia 19,644 31,149 38,563 40,146 41,021 
Yukon = = = O i 
TOTAL CANADA 421,413 545,313 581,635 604,723 585,677 
(B) Boat 
Province of Re-entry 19435 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Maritime Provinces 14,365 20,603 Cis e ane ders eogane 
Quebec 34 73 4,700 1,880 4,481 
Ontario 13,417 21,906 39,278 34,329 41,861 
Manitoba = = = = = 
Saskatchewan - - = = - 
Alberta - = = = = 
British Columbia iOS at 17,524 a7, 562 41,848 26,140 
Yukon i 36 26 26 $ 
TOTAL CANADA oo, 010) 66,209 97,283 100,835 100,861 
(c) Bus (1) 
Province of Re-entry 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
New Brunswick 2,439 Sy Mats 8, 547 NA 4 ll 11,225 
Quebec 4,566 11,396 16,305 31,635 37,591 
Ontario 80,005 1525915 229,010 317,419 $53, 504 
Manitoba 423 4,539 9,609 14,268 15,433 
Saskatchewan 120 556 534 618 828 
Alberta 1,400 ra AW | 2,519 2,779 2,982 
British Columbia 12,883 22,829 35,041 63,396 81,853 
Yukon - - - - aes 
TOTAL CANADA 101, 836 199,645 302,070 442,386 503,416 


See mea PN mS ev arm em: eT EO 


(1) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 


aR Oe 
Table 26. = Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 


by Province of Re-entry into Canada 
1943-1947 - Concl'd. 


(D) Airplane 


Province of Re-entry 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Nova Scotia = = = 102 195 
New Brunswick 430 1,093 IE ORAS 1,594 2,487 
Quebec 5,422 LO;271 16,899 21,486 17,583 
Ontario 5,155 9,205 11,504 27,855 27,174 
Manitoba 3597 689 byoog 2,879 2,924 
Saskatchewan - = = 25 19 
Alberta 403 2,065 V525t 1,744 1,290 
British Columbia 1,452 1,836 pen Wi 7,065 12,992 
Yukon 54 260 124 360 365 
TOTAL CANADA* 15,0 LL 24,419 Ob, 009 63,608 65,029 


x Includes a small percentage from Overseas via U.S. 


Table 27. = Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-entry into Canada 
1943-1947 


(A) Rail (Gross Entries) 


Month 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 


January 30,685 40,715 51,361 57,290 47,633 
February 22,189 31,144 35,667 57,294 58,763 
March $1,006 34,493 40,533 44,302 43,792 
April 5O, 060 39,446 45,254 47,640 52,618 
May 50, 912 33,656 40,539 36,202 44,528 
June 34,935 39,424 43,758 43,3599 45,320 
July 36,770 59,815 64, 346 60, 858 63,607 
August 45,634 69,631 61,305 69, 009 69,538 
Se ptember 41,153 53,003 51,243 54,775 52,601 
Oc tober 39,351 Hleage 46,468 50, 106 51,009 
November 32, 367 42,435 39,331 59,290 37,622 
December $9,850 50,181 61,830 44,558 38, 746 

Total 421,413 545,313 581,635 604, 723 585,677 

(B) Rail (Net Entries) 

Month 1943 fag, 045 ae 
January Boe col 39,665 50,513 56,208 46,829 
February jAQ) (Slay? 30,042 34,833 ei AS T/ 38,284 
Mar ch 29,553 33,358 39,474 43,130 43,194 
April 31,431 38, 150 44,165 46,416 51,633 
May 35,854 32,304 39, 530 35,263 43,705 
June 35,3577 38,055 42,644 42,466 44,420 
July $5,382 58, 256 62,846 59, 753 62,742 
August 43,811 68,541 59,855 67,998 68,496 
Se ptember 39,826 la ky Sh): 49,987 53,920 Sl, 7ho 
October 38,027 49,925 45,118 49,128 50, 146 
November S115 41,142 $8,068 38,411 36,631 
December 34,495 48,825 60,525 43,609 37,802 


TOTAL 403, 084 629,968 567,358 592,599 | 575,657 


ee ~ 
a ET 
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Table 27. - Number of Canadians Returning from the United States 
by Month of Re-entry into Canada 
194321947 - Concl'd. 


(Cc) Boat 

Month 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
January 1,579 2,042 2,839 3,690 2;075 
February aa 1,879 2,927 3,045 2,240 
March ao I he) 1,66) 2,961 2,993 2,047 
April 17856 2,e16 3,761 3,394 53052 
May 2,401 2,000 4,037 5, (og 4,307 
June 3,702 6,410 8,449 10,028 10, 947 
July 6,699 13,443 21,915 oegooEe 19,593 
August 8,410 15,316 24,558 21,790 29,685 
September 3,426 OL 2T9 135 300 15,440 14,674 
October Bete Tt 4,084 5,669 4,877 4,663 
November 2,683 2,055 3,697 55.002 3,258 
December BeODe 4,014 3,200 3,0c0 3,820 

TOTAL 39,810 66,209 97,285 100, 835 100, 861 

(D) Bus (1) 

Month 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 _ 
January 6,082 10,890 VS ane 23,847 26,133 
February 5,718 95821 125695 22,019 24,490 
March 6, 743 legae4 15,443 26,175 31,286 
April 7,616 12,5755 kGS 7 TO 29,412 34,474 
May 8,264 Lese10 18,169 33,009 59,607 
June 9,021 14,641 20 ,0e0 37.00 48,578 
July ; 10,398 27,058 41,218 57,078 68,477 
August 11,525 30,015 47,674 68,094 Log awe 
September 9,651 ZOpSLy 37,856 48,381 51,246 
October 95575 185.527 28,223 36,373 47,134 
November 8,026 155605 215951 50,285 32,926 
December 9,229 14,820 235,274 Ziptan 21,909 

TOTAL 101,836 199,645 302,070 442,386 503,416 


({B) Airplane 


Month 1943. 1944 1945 1946 1947 
January - 485 1,463 2,208 4 ew 3,803 
February 655 1,325 1,988 3,659 4,052 
March 843 sipglae py 2,529 4,740 5,684 
April 1,038 1,845 2,898 5,426 6,861 
May 1,204 en 148 2,679 5,029 5,904 
June 1,290 2,034 2,893 4,821 5,487 
July 1,129 1,911 2,640 See ew! 5,412 
August 1,105 2,393 Berar 6,353 6,569 
Se ptember 1,431 2,437 3,474 7,114 6,587 
October wae 5,011 4,048 - 6,597 6,741 
November 1,533 2,548 3,928 5,232 4,639 
December 1,327 2,058 $5507 4,479 3,690 
TOTAL LS soa). 24,419 35,589 63,608 6 bakie Ss 


(1) Exclusive of local bus traffic between border communities. 
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The following is a brief description 
of the methods used by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in preparing data on 
expenditures resulting from international 
travels 


T CANADIAN TRAVEL IN THE UNITED 


$1 ATES: 


A. Automobile 

Customs cfficials stationed at each 
port of entry between Canada and the 
United States file with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics a copy of Form E 60 
A for each Canadian automobile returning 
to Canada from the United States. Form 
E 60 A is a short questionnaire which re= 
quests-the following informations 


Traffic 


(1) Number of persons in the autome= 
bile. 

(2) Length of stay in the United 
States. 

(3) Amount spent in the United States 
by all persons in the automobile. 


An answer to question (3) is given 
voluntarily in nearly every case, and 
questions (1) and (2) are completed by 
the port officials. During periods of 
exceptionally heavy traffic at a few of 
the busier ports there are times when it 
is not possible to obtain answers to any 
of the questions. During such periods, 
however, a blank copy of the form stamped 
with the name of the port and the date of 
entry is filed for each returning autoe- 
mobile. In recent years more than 90 per 
cent of Forms E 60 A have been complete 
in all respects. 


Forms E 60 A are used for two pur- 
poses: (1) The number of forms filed per 
month indicates the number of Canadian 
cars returning from the United States. 
Those forms which include an answer to 
the first question regarding number of 
persons in the car furnish a sample from 
which the total number of persons in all 
cars can be calculated each month. (2) 
Those forms which include an answer to 
the expenditure question furnish a sample 
of expenditures per car from which the 


total expenditures of all cars can be 
calculated each month. Separate records 
are maintained of the numbers of cars 
remaining out of Canada for (a) one day, 
(>) two days, and (c) three days and 
over, and appropriate sample expenditures 
are applied to each group. 


B. Other Types of Traffic 


Immigration officials stationed at 
each port of entry between Canada and the 
United States make a count of all resi- 
dents of Canada returning from the United 
States each month, classifying them ac- 
cording to the following means of travel 
used in returning to Canada; 


(1) Train 

(2) Boat 

(3) Airplane 

(4) Through Bus 

(5) Other (including automobile, 
commercial vehicle, local 
bus, pedestrian etc.) 


Average expenditure per person for 
each of the first four of these types of 
traffic are obtained on a sample basis 
by the use of a questionnaire post card 
distributed by Immigration officials at 
the ports. The residual traffic mentioned 
in the fifth classification above, after 
an appropriate deduction for automobiles, 
is given an estimated expenditure value 
based on observation of local characteris= 
tics at some of the more important ports 
where the amount of expenditures are of 
some significance. 


II UNITED STATES TRAVEL IN 
CANADA 


A. Automobile Traffic 


Statistical procedure respecting 
United States residents entering Canada 
by automobile has been patterned upon Cus= 
toms procedure, in accordance with the 
methods used by the Canadian Customs in 
permitting entry of such vehicles into 
Canada. 


All automobile traffic is 
Glassified in one oF Other of the 
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‘Llowing three groups; 


(1) Non-permit local traffic. 

(2) Holders of traveller's vehicle 
permits who do not come within 
the following special classes: 

(a) Summer residents 

(b) Commuters 

(c) Local permit-holders 
Permit-holders not coming within 
(a), (b), or (c) above comprise 
the "Tourist" class of permit- 
holders. 


(3) Holders of traveller's vehicle 
permits who come within one or 
other of the following special 
classes 

(a) Summer residents 
(>) Commuters 
(c) Local permit-holders. 


The first of these groups, "Non=permit 
local traffic", consits of cars which are 
not required to apply for Customs permits. 
They are restricted to travel within the 
jurisdiction of the port of entry and may 
not remain within Canada more than 48 
hours. Monthly records of volume and ex= 
penditures of this type of traffic are 
maintained by a procedure similar to that 
used in the case of Canadian automobiles 
visiting the United States and described 
above under IA. The questionnaire which 
is used in this case, referred to as Form 
E 49, contains two questions only: 


(a) Number of persons in the 
automobile. 

(b) Amount. spent in Canada by 
alll persons in the auto- 
mobile. 


The American motoring public has re- 
sponded generously to the use of this form 
and a satisfactory expenditure sample has 
been obtained, although the percentage of 
completed forms is not as high as in the 
case of Form E 60 A. 


As the use of the Form EB 49 is ree 
stricted to cars which remain in Canada 
less than 48 hours, the statistical 
procedure is somewhat simpler than it is 
in the case of Form ¢ 60 A where length 
of stay has to be taken into consideration. 


The second group of automobile 
travellers referred to above consists of 
tourists who are required to apply for a 
traveller's vehicle permit. ihey are 
tourists who wish to remain in Canada 
longer than 48 hours, or to travel be= 
yond the jurisdiction of the port of 
entry. Permits are issued for specific 
periods up to a maximum of one yeare 
They are issued in duplicate, one copy 
endorsed with the port of entry and date 
of entry being forwarded directly to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the other 
copy being retained by the traveller 
until he leaves the country, at which 
time it is endorsed with the port of 
exit and date of exit and is forwarded 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
When the original and duplicate copies 
are matched together a complete record 
of the visit is obtained consisting of 
the following items: 


(a) Dates of entry and exit. 

(bo) Ports of entry and exit. 

(c) State of registration of 
the vehicle. 

(d) Number of persons in the 
vehicle. 


In addition there is a voluntary 
expenditure questionnaire requesting the 
amount spent in Canada by all persons in 
the automobile, which is generally 
answered by more than three-quarters of 
of the motorists to whom permits are 
issued. 


The third group referred to above 
consists of permit-holders who are classed 
as summer residents, commuters or locals. 
These are: (1) Americans who have summer 
residences in Canada, or (2) Persons 
dwelling in the United States and working 
in Canada, or (3) residents of border 
communities, other than summer residents 
or commuters, who make frequent visits 
of short duration to Canadae In order 
to facilitate border crossings by these 
persons, most of whom are known person- 
ally to the border officials, they are 
issued traveller's vehicle permits good 
for periods of six months or more, one 
copy of which they are allowed to retain 
in their possession until expiry date. 
When these special types of permits are 


finally surrendered the permit-holders 
are requested to estimate their total ex- 
penditures in Canada for the whole period 
of validity of the permit. In order to 
have a complete record of all border 
corssings, however, a record is main- 
tained (by the use of Form E 49) of all 
intermediate trips made by these special 
permit-holders, and, after the first one 
on which the permit is issued, the count 
of these crossings is included with non- 
permit local traffic. Thus these special 
travellers are represented in the volume 
of travel figures of both the main groups 
of automobile traffic, which are referred 
to in (1) and (3) above. 


Be Other Types of Traffic 


(1) Train 

(2) Boat 

(3) Airplane 

(4) Through bus 

(5) Other (including automobile, 
commercial vehicle, local 
bus, pedestrian, etc.) 


The volume of traffic for each of the 
classifications shown above is obtained 
monthly by Canadian imnigration officials 
stationed at the border. In the case of 
train and through bus traffic, adjustments 
are made to the total count of passengers 


on account of in-transit traffic moving 
across Southern Ontario. 


Expenditure estimates are obtained 
on a sample basis by the use of a 
questionnaire post card distributed by 
United States border officials to the 
travellers on their return to the United 
States. These cards are addressed to 
the United States Department of Commerce, 
which calculates average expenditures 
which, in turn, it makes available to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


III OVERSEAS TRAVEL (INCLUDING 
TRAVEL BETwcoN CANADA AND 
NEWFOUNDLAND) 


Data on volume of traffic are ob= 
tained from two sources: (1) The Canadian 
Immigration Service furnishes the number 
of Canadians returning and the number of 
non-residents entering through Canadian 
ocean ports divided into immigrants and 
non=immigrants. (2) The United States Immi-: 
gration and Naturalization Service has 
kindly furnished the number of Canadians 
returning and the number of non-residents 
arriving at United States ocean ports with 
the intention of proceeding overland to 
Canadae Average expenditure per person 
is obtained by means of questionnaires. 
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The following notes define briefly the classifications used in the tables: 
1. “Commercial Vehicles" are trucks used for commercial purposes. 


2. Vehicles not classified as commercial vehicles consist of automobiles, 
taxis, motorcycles and bicycles. 


3. Through buses, local buses, horse-drawn vehicles, and military trucks, 
or other military vehicles, are not included in any of the classifica- 
tions. 


4. Foreign Vehicles Inward 
(a) Non-Permit Class 
Local vehicles which are not required to make out formal Customs permits. 
They are restricted to travel within the jurisdiction of the port and 
may not remain in Canada more than 48 hours. 


Also included are the repeat trips of commuters and others who cross 
the border frequently on commuting permits. (See below). 


(b) Traveller's Vehicle Permits 
Traveller's vehicle permits are issued to all non-commercial vehicles 
which = 
1. Travel beyond the jurisdiction of the port of entry, or 
2o remain in Canada more than 48 hours, or 
30 leave the country by another port than the one by which they 
entered. 


These permits are usually issued for periods of 60 days or 6 months, 
but a considerable number is issued to vehicles which are in Canada less 
than 48 hours. 


Also included in this class are commuting permits which entitle the 
holders to cross the border frequently during the tenure of their permits. 
Repeat trips after the first, however, are included in the non-permit 
class, as mentioned above. 


5. Canadian Vehicles Inward 


Canadian vehicles returning to Canada are classified by lenth-of= 
stay depending upon whether they are abroad for more or less than 24 hours. 


Publication is made possible through the co-operation of Customs and Immi= 
gration officials across Canada, the United States Department of Commerce, and 
the United States Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
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